











Papers Built on Honor 


UTLER Brands, including Warren Standards and Buckeye 
Covers, Zive a performance in the pressroom which endears 
them to the hearts of printers. There is a deeper motive 

back of them than to simply produce papers that will sell. 


Every Butler Brand is built right, from the bottom up, accord- 
ing, to a fixed standard, to fully meet the requirements of the 
special purpose for which it is made. We know that if you 
adopt Butler Brands as a standard in your business your paper 
troubles will be practically at an end. 


Butier Brands Are Truly Built on Honor 





Distributors of Butler Brands 


Milwaukee, Wis. American Type FoundersCo. . Spokane, Wash. 

. Kansas City, Mo. National Paper & Type Co. (export only 
St. Louis, Mo. New York City 
Dallas, Tex. National Paper & TypeCo. . . . Havana, Cuba 

Houston, Tex. National Paper & Type Co. 

San Francisco, Cal. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Los Anpeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co. . Mexico City, Mexico 
] - Detroit, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. . . Monterey, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co. . Grand Rapids, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. . Guadalajara, Mexico 
Commercial Paper and Card Co. . New York City National Paper & TypeCo. . . Guaymas, Mexico 
Mutual Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. National Paper &@ TypeCo. . . . . Lima, Peru 





Established 1844 
J. W. Butler Paper Company 
Chicago 
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This One Advantage Dictates Selection of 


STAR 
COMPOSING-STICKS 


CONTINUOUS ACCURACY is assured by the locking device, for the 
knee is held securely at both ends by aseries of V-shaped locking projec- 
tions in the knee which fit into corresponding grooves in the bottom of the 
stick. Whatever wear may occur in grooves or projections is automatically 
taken up because the projections must work to the center of grooves. 

STAR STICKS do not slip, to cause loss of time on the stone and 
pull-outs on the press. 

SOLD BY ALL PRINTERS’ SUPPLY MEN OR BY 


THE EAGLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
(Successors to The Star Tool Manufacturing Company) 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
ENGRAVING CO. 


HALFTONE, LINE AND 
COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR BRASS & STEEL DIES 


920 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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The New Wing Aluminum 
Mailer >—> 


Weighs only 2 lbs. 


and, in addition, is so con- 
structed as to reduce strain 
of operation to the minimum, 
insuring increased output. 
The frame and all castings 
for holding bearings and gears 
are cast in one piece of solid 
aluminum, insuring maximum 
strength and service. 
Complete particulars, price, 
etc., on request to 
Chauncey Wing’s Sons 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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THE MCGRATH COMPANY 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 





TELEPHONE 
HARRISON 6245 


501 S. LA SALLE ST 
CHICAGO 














ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING man who quit carried it off.’’ 
PROCESS COLOR PLATES W. JACKSON & CO., Dept. A, 
39S. 
La Salle St.. SX ws, “SWM* ayn OM 
cHicaGo, | G77 “Y Uj 
ILL. ay ie CZ. d 











Sharpen Your Paper-Cutter Knives Yourself! 


You can do the job right in your own plant 
in two minutes with the 


“INSTANTO” Paper-Knife Sharpener 


Save from $2.59 to $3.00 and loss of service and time whenever your 
knives need sharpening. The cost is $2.00 postpaid —one job done and 
it has paid for itself. Special oilstones 35c, cash with order. 

The News-Dispatch Print and Audit Co., Shawnee, Okla., writes: 


**Enclosed find check for $2.00. Send us one of your ‘Instanto’ 
Paper-Knife Sharpeners. We had one and a work- 





























TABULAR WORK ON LINOTYPES 
All Rule Completed on Machine 


THE 


For Linotype or Intertype. snndateedaaed RXS 
Attached or Removed 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Selling Agents 
Zent Tabular System for Linotypes 


in Two Minutes— 


With No Changes 
Made to Machine. 


No Intricate Work. 
Automatic Alignment 
and No “‘Casting-up”— 
As Simple as 

“‘Straight-matter.”’ 


Union National Bank Bldg., Troy, New York 
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Cuts Round Holes 


At High Speed 


BERRY 


Round Hole 


T works like lightning. That’s what people 
say about the Berry Round-Hole Cutter when 
they see it cu¢ clean, smooth holes through hun- 
dreds of sheets of paper at terrific speed. It’s a fact 
that it drills from five to ten times faster than a 
die punch produces holes. Through blocked or 
unblocked paper stock, through cardboards, 
binders’ board and even fiber stock, it drills with 
an uncanny accuracy and high speed. Its users say 
they can’t afford to be without a Berry Round- 
Hole Cutter. Its downright efficiency can’t be 
overlooked, and it certainly does cut expenses. 


Models are designed in a variety of styles to 


meet the user’s purpose. Berry No. 4, which is 
illustrated, can be fitted with as many as six heads. 


Ié Cuts Your Costs 


BERRY No.4 


Pat. May 1912 





With 
Automatic 


Lift 














A Few Users 


Armour ©& Company (Printing Dept.) 
R. R. Donnelley (2 Sons Company (2) 
Shea Smith © Company 

Chicago, Il. 
Woodward © Tiernan Printing Co. (4) 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Robert Gair Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
American Sales Book Company 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Baker-Vawter Company 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Government Printing Office (7) 

Washington, D. C. 
Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Company 

Kansas City, Mo. 
National Blank Book Company (2) 

Holyoke, Mass. 
National Envelope Company 

Waukegan III. 
Westinghouse Electric (& Mfg. Co. 

South Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lord Baltimore Press 

Baltimore, Md. 
Everett Pulp 6& Paper Co. 

Everett, Wash. 

















BERRY MACHINE CO. 


303 North Third Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Composition 
Cost ~~ « w«» w» ean be reduced 


Do you know that the Mono- 
type reduces the cost of both 
machine and hand composition? 
It does this through the Non- 
Distribution System. 


It reduces the cost of machine com- 
position by making productive all 
the caster hours by using some of 
them in making type for the hand 
composing-room, thus cutting the 
caster hour costs. 


It reduces the cost of hand com- 
position by eliminating distribution 
and the type foundry bills, while 
making all the hours of all the 
compositors productive hours. 


Printers have sometimes failed 
to realize these facts because 
they did not give the Caster 
proper credit for the time used 
in type making as productive 
time, thereby getting apparent 
high hour costs. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK, World Building BOSTON, Wentworth Building 
CHICAGO, Plymouth Building TORONTO, Lumsden Building 


Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 













































































Visit the 















See the Dexter and Cross Feeders in action on the highest grades of halftone and color 
work. Note how they handle the largest sized sheets with the same speed, accuracy, and 
facility as the small ones. Note the absolutely perfect register. Observe how they have 
speeded up procuction. Then ask the proprietor if our machines have not done just 
as we say —given a greater return on the investment in cylinder presses, through 
increased production and lower hour costs, than it would ever be possible to secure 
from hand feeding. 


Make the trip we suggest and you'll come back convinced that automatic feeding is 
the dominant factor today in the growth of the printer who specializes in booklet, 
catalog, and other forms of advertising printing. Telephone us or our nearest represent- 
ative now that you would like to investigate the advantages of Dexter or Cross Feeders. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery 
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Miller Saw-I'rimmer Co. 
| Manufacturers of Miller Feeders 


Feeds any weight 
of stock from 
onion skin to 3- 
ply cardboard. 


The10x15 feeder 
takes any size 
from 314x5'%4 to 
10x15. 


The12x18 feeder 

takes any size 
from 512x8™% to 
12x18. 


Perfect repister 
guaranteed on all 
colorwork. 


10x15 MILLER FEEDER 12x18 MILLER FEEDER 
Feeder Raised to Facilitate Make-Ready Similar to the Successful 10x15 Size 


We are furnishin the platen-press feeders with which printers through- 
out the country are successfully solvin3, the labor shortaZe problem. 


The production of two Miller Feeders with one operator is 





in excess of production obtained from four hand-fed presses. 





Increased production and profits always result from the addition of Miller 
Feeders. The printer user delivers better and cleaner printin, in less 
time than when fed by the slow, expensive and unreliable hand method. 





Our Years of Experience Are At Your Service. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLAN TA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 











The CLEVELAND Folding Machine Provides 


Three ways 
to save labor 
in your bindery 


First— Because of the rapidity with which 
the machine 1s set for different forms 


Second— Because the Cleveland requires 
minimum supervision after set up 


Third— Because any boy or girl of average 
intelligence can feed the machine 
rapidly—the machine itself insures 
accurate register 


—and by saving labor and diverting it for other work 
you help yourself to bigger profits, and help your 
Government to conserve man power. 


The Cleveland has proven most 
efficient in hundreds of binderies. 
It will pay you to investigate now. 


Tye [jeveranofejoine Macyinela 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 





Aeolian Building, New York 532 South Clark Street, Chicago 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 161 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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Long Needed—Here It Is! 


THE NEW 


7x25 LIBERTY 


4-Roller 
Platen Press 


Cylinder 
Distribution Type 


Made in response to the demand for a machine of larger capacity but in every other way about the 
same as the popular 14 x 22 platen presses. 


There is hardly a printing plant that will not welcome a good press that will take Printing, Emboss- 
ing and light Cutting and Creasing jobs too large for a 14x 22 and too small for a cylinder. 


The LIBERTY meets this requirement. It is compactly built, has great strength and rigidity and is 
as easily and economically operated as the smaller press. Its ink distribution is equal to that of the best 
Two-Revolution Cylinder Presses. 


DESIGNED AND 








It has 4 Form Rollers, Roller Adjustments, Roller Trips, 34 
length Vibrators, Automatic Platen Guard, Instantaneous 
Adjuster Bar, Automatic Counter, Unbreakable Steel Frisket 
Frame, Depressible Grippers, Treadle Chase-Latch, Steel 
Rocker Seats, Platen mounted solid on Bridge, Sliding Cam- 
Blocks, Gear Guard, Combined Hand and Foot Brake, 


Pinion Shaft with Driving Pulley on the right and Fly Wheel 
on the left side of the press. 

Range of Speed Up to 1400 Impressions per hour. 114 Horse 
Power required. Weight: Net 3075 lbs; Export 3575 lbs.; 
cases 3; 81 Cubic Feet. Floor Space: With Feed Tables 
63x63 in.; Without Feed Tables 49x55 in. 


PRICES AND DELIVERIES QUOTED UPON APPLICATION. 


MADE BY 


NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Sold by Leading Dealers in Printing Machinery Everywhere. 
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CERTAINTY 


“TPNHE proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
The hope for better results may induce a printer to install a press of 
different make from that which he already has in use. 
But when, year after year, he buys the same make of 
press, it is conclusive proof that he is convinced that it 


is the best obtainable. 

It isa most significant fact that more than two-thirds of 
all the Miehles built are shipped to printers who are al- 
ready Miehle users, who have therefore had actual experi- 
ence of their superior efficiency, economy and durability. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS, CHICAGO 
Sales Offices in the United States: 
CHICAGO, ILL. - - - - 1218 Monadnock Block DALLAS, TEX. 
NEW YORK,N.Y. - - - ° 2840 Woolworth Building BOSTON, MASS. - 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. - - Commonwealth Trust Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. 


411 Juanita Building 
176 Federal Street 
401 Williams Building 


DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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HERES Th 
FOR YOUR, 


Seybold Cutters 
are never oub 
on parole in 
a paper mill. 





















/ 


Che Kolland Paper Company 
HIGH GRADE PAPERS 


ST JEROME CANADA , January 25tb,1915. 


Messrs. J. L. Morrison Co. 
TORONTO. ONT. 





Gentiomen:- 


In answer to your letter of the 2lrst inst., 
wo have no hesitation in stating that the "Seybold Cutter® 
gives us full satisfaction. 

Although the high grade papers, bonds and 
writings ere hard on cutters, the " Seybold " has always 





proved satisfactory. 
Yours very truly, 
TRE ROLLAUD PAPER CO.LTD. 


hinun Votre 


f 
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Read This Letter 


The 
Seybold Machine 
Company 


Main Office and Factory 
DAYTON, OHIO 





Branches and Agencies in 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and London, England 








EVIDEN( 
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JUDGEMENT 




















HE same STURDY, DURABLE “DAY- 

TON” CUTTER that is sold to the Paper 

Mills also goes to Printers, Lithographers, 
Binders and Publishers. 


“DAYTON” CUTTERS are STANDARD- 
IZED. They are all built strong enough for the 
hardest cutting and the most strenuous duty. Con- 
sider this margin of SAFETY for the average 
cutting job. This means greater durability— 
and GREATER DURABILITY is like an 
extension of service without cost. 


STANDARDIZED SEYBOLD “DAYTON” 
CUTTERS are being successfully used wher- 
ever Paper, Board, Cloth, Fibre, Metal Foil 
and similar materials are cut. 


INVESTIGATE THEIR RECORD 
AND JUDGE THEM BY THEIR 
PERFORMANCE. 


a tino SEE 
ZS" Nours 

is demanded 

each day. 
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BURNERS _ tyois or presses 








They Eliminate “Offset and Slip-sheeting”’ 
They Eliminate “Static’’ 
No. 1 Burner 
for Front Delivery, printed 
side up, only 


No. 2 Burner 
serves i, 
both deliveries Gi ayy 


No. 3 Burner, 
an Overhead Burner, also 
serves both deliveries 


The Gas Economy of These Burners Will Soon Pay for Itself. Inquiries Promptly Answered. 





THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO. 





2187 EAST SECOND STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 














































CHRISTENSEN’S LATEST TYPE 
STITCHER-FEEDING MACHINE 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our for- 
mer machines as this 
is a new design. 


Many in operation. 


Any number of 
stitchers can be used. 


High speed. 
Easy adjustments. 


It will save you labor 
and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE CO., Racine, Wisconsin 
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Knife 
Acceptance— 


The men responsible for 


print shop profits have 
accepted the DOWD 
knife for their cutting 


department. 
They have accepted the DOWD 


knife and buy it exclusively 
because experience has shown 


them that DOWD Knives per- 


form best. 


DOWD Knives in your cutting 
machines will give you cleaner, 
faster, more accurate work— 
and at a less cost because they 
last longer. 


DOWD of Beloit, Wis., . ‘ ; i 
a Profit by DOWD knife-making experi- 


superior cutting knives for the 


biggest printers and paper-mills. ence —send your next knife specifica- 
DOWD Quality has made a ‘ 
ile saad. tions to DOWD of Beloit. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cuttin ghnives since IB47 
Beloit, Wis. 


— 
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Every Part of the Composing-Room 


has been carefully considered and space-saving, 
time-saving equipments provided for it in the Ham- 
ilton line of Wood and Steel Printers’ Equipment. 











Type Cabinets 


A design for every need—from the simple, inexpensive 
cabinet for the smaller country offices to the complete 
composing-room cabinet illustrated, with not only large 
storage space for type, but carefully arranged recep- 
tacles for rule, leads, furniture and other spacing and 
justifying materials. 


rm 





Galley Storage Cabinets 


The Galley Storage system is one of the most impor- 
tant improvements for the print-shop ever devised. 


Cabinets and galleys of many sizes to fit all needs are 
included in the line of Hamilton products designed to 
reduce waste in composing-rooms. 





Sort Storage Cabinets 


From the old-time cigar box to a modern unit system 
of sort storage is a natural evolution. But — what a 
saving in time! Who’d want to use the cigar boxes 
iat y Amy eee! now that this system has been devised? 


Wiaiq es 


Wana" — 
Gay RMARAR ANG 





ANAM 
LN 
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Imposing-Tables 


These are made now to fit the needs of each office instead 
of making the office fit the table. All of this has been 
made possible by the Unit System of construction. 


OMNI 








No. 723 Steel Imposing-Table. In wood No. 4020. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere. 








Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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Every Printer Can Now Own an Automatic Cutter 


The New 32 Oswego Auto 


MODERATE IN PRICE 


Through large quantity production in a highly specialized plant devoted to the building of cutting 
machines exclusively, may now be purchased at a price that will permit the smallest printer to take 
advantage of this new time, energy and labor saving and profit making Oswego Cutting Machine. 


A concise circular describing the simplicity and ease of handling this new 32-in. Oswego Auto costs you 
nothing. It may earn you more than a thousand dollars. That’s a 10,000 to 1 chance worth taking. 


Write Now— NOW 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


New York: 2720 Grand Central Terminal; Chicago: 436 First Nat’] Bank Bldg.; St. Louis: 1590 Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Cutting Machines Exclusively 
Ninety Sizes and Styles. All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to 108-inch 
For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, etc. The Oswego is the best cutting machine. 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of SOME USERS, embracing the entire globe. 
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Carmichael Relief Blankets 


(PATENTED) 


For Cylinders, Jobbers and 
All Hard Packing Presses 


Write for our new folder which describes how these 
blankets reduce make-ready — relieve strain on press, 
decrease wear on formsand press. Other features, all of 
them valuable to any printing-plant, are also described 
in this folder. Increase your production and profits 
by writing us today. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


Main Office and Plant: 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








We have attractive proposition 
to offer predominating con- 
cerns selling to printing trade, 


Branch Sales Office: 
441 Mills Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO 
















































Don’t Say: “It Can’t Be Done” 


Just Put It Up to Us 


NA 





UT In 


Challenge Plate-Mounting Riquiement 








has solved the plate-mounting problems of many perplexed 


printers, big and little, and is the equipment you will even- 
tually adopt, whether you do specialty work, book and maga- 
zine work, catalogs, booklets, fine color and register work, 
labels or post-cards. Many of our plate equipments are 
explained in detail in our illustrated free booklet: 


“Challenge Plate-Mounting Equipment” 














WRITE US OR ANY DEALER IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
Chicago, 124 S. Wells Street New York, 71 W. 23d Street 



















**Expansion’’ Plate-Mounting System 
For Register and Book Work 


The *‘ Simplex’’ Block System 
For Book and Magazine Work 


Wilson Adjustable Patent Iron Blocks 
For Catalog and One-Color Work 


The ‘* Challenge’’ Post-Card Blocks 
Designed Especially for this Work 


Challenge Electro and Stereo Blocks 
The Popular and Best One-Piece Block 


The Challenge Four-Section Register Blocks 
With Built-in Art Register Hooks 





Special Blocks for Special Uses, Made to Order 
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VICTORY PEACOCK B 


1919 


Manufactured 
Practical Blue 


solely 
from 
Practical 


(merican 
Price 


Dyes 





POLLY 


EAGLE PRINTING INK COMPANY 


120 ORLEANS STREEFI 


83 GRAND STRERT 
New York 


( ‘hieavo 
































AMERICAN PROCESS RED 








Manufactured 


Strong Red 


solely 


from 


American Practical 


Price 


Dves 


POLLY WITH A PAST 


KAGLE PRINTING INK COMPANY 


33 GRAND STREET 1220 ORLEANS STREET 
New York Chicago 


Factory: Jersey City, N. J. 



































K-V-P Bond has puna” 


MN, eae - “ee “Punch” is just good “Yankee” language for 


ve exe ~~ _2WG Wi; _ REAL GUTS. And that is what this new KVP 
“ / Bond possesses—“punch.” 


ES 
It looks good enough to now win the patronage of 
extremely conservative houses—and it will retain these 
identical good looks, and uniformity, because the pearly 
whiteness is a matter of scientific computation and mix- 
ing, and there is no element to change it—no 

broke is used—all NEW stock enters into it. 

Have you seen and compared it 

with other medium-priced bonds? 


SSS 
WS ote 


SSS 


=\ 


(me 
TE 
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Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
WORLD'S CLEANEST PAPER=-MILL. 


| i VEGETABLE / ‘ \ a k 
PARCHMENT AND i : : " : Makers of vegetable parchment, 
DE : waxed and bond papers. 


(ZA ; 
CAV ViAAN Wass sal 
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Make a Bigger Profit than Your Competitor! 


By lowering your production cost. 
QW By and through the Matrix Ruled 
e Form and Tabular System. 
If You have this your competitor may bid at /4is cost—and leave you your normal profit. 


If His bid embraces a normal profit to him, you may duplicate it, or cut slightly below it, 
and make a profit above normal. 


The Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System gives you, in short, A Competitive Advantage. 


We are glad to hear from skeptics —we like Sinionlh Biib Caeten 


convincing them... We save money, time and labor 
in your shop. Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System 
Touraine Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas 
Gentlemen: 


Coupon brings you such evidence and Please send me evidence and descriptive matter that tells 
all about your modern system of printing blank and tabular 


proofs as a practical man requires. wakete bieeiels. 
It means PROFIT to mail it. 


Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co. 


Touraine Building, Fort Worth, Texas Kind of Slug-Casting Machine 


IP-4 (Intertype or Linotype) 
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Speed Combined with Durability 


This is what every buyer looks for when 
purchasing a Round-Hole Perforator. 
For this reason there has been an un- 
precedented call for 


Monitor Extra Heavy 
Perforators 


Equipped with Feed Gauge and 
Back-Roll Delivery makes it 
possible to perforate any number 
of parallel lines of perforation at 
one handling of the stock through 
the machine, thereby giving the 
necessary speed. 





Our specially hardened Die Plate makes it 
the most durable machine on the market. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


45 Lafayette St. Ann and Fulton Sts. 130 Pearl St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


























The Cline Electric Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago and New York, long since perceived the relation 
between the equipment a man buys for his press, the speed 
reduction he gets, and the power consumption that can be 
varied up and down the scale. Asa result, they developed 
systems for driving printing machinery that are unexcelled 
in their features of speed control and power conservation. 





Westinghouse 
MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 


are used in every Cline installation. Thus, we have sound 
and tested theories of printing machinery drives, being 
practically applied by sound and tested motors, which 
have for over thirty years been recognized as dependable 
and enduring. Through the co-ordinated efforts of two 
reputable concerns, maximum efficiency to the printer is 
assured, 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghous 


x 
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True paper economy consists 
in using the RIGHT papers. 


v 


Esleeck’s Thin Papers 
are RIGHT for important 
uses in every business office! 


These strong, useful, durable papers 
are sold by leading jobbers. 


THE HIGH-SPEED 
JOB-PRESS THAT 
ESLEECK Mrc. Co, | | BOOSTS PROFITS 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 


Ask Dept. B for New Sample Book. 


Ac 


For the general run of commercial 
printing, such as letter-heads, office 
forms, bills, folders, labels, cards, 
wrappers, etc., from 3” x 6” up to 
14%” x 174%”, install a 


THE SHORT ROUTE STOKES & SMITH 
for LABEL PRINTING ROTARY PRESS 


IS TO USE 


STN 


= 
sal 


Su 








) This press will deliver from 7000 
J ones F lat Gummed to 8000 impressions per hour; work 


is delivered printed side up and 
Paper always in sight of the operator. All 








Because it is especially manu- 
factured for all label work and 
gummed ready for use. It will 
permit any class of printing or 
lithographic work in an unlimited 
number of colors. For posters, 
labels, coupons, trading-stamps, 
and for practically every line requir- 
ing labels, it is economy to use it. 





Leaders Since 1811 





Samuel Jones & Company 


McClellan St., NEWARK, N. J. 

















parts are readily accessible; all 
operating parts and handles within 
arm’s reach. The machine is ex- 
tremely simple throughout, stur- 
dily constructed, and meets hard, 
continuous service with lasting sat- 
isfaction. Write for catalogue and 
particulars of our trial offer. 


STOKES & SMITH 
COMPANY 


Summerdale Avenue London Office 
Philadelphia, Pa. 23 Goswell Road 
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Boston Wire Stitcher Recuatins 


NE operation adjusts all parts of the machine to thickness of work, 
6 including feed. cutter, clinchers and table. It is the only Wire 

Stitcher so constructed and the only one yielding a maximum 
 TTET| output. perfectly fed and clinched. and all without expert attention 


(n the profitable printing offices and bin- _—_derfully efficient Stitchers have been ex- 
deries of this country (several hundred __ tremely large, and in operation they never 
are used abroad) Boston Wire Stitching fail to make good. They are scientifically 
Machines are gradually and surelysuper- designed, are simple in construction, 
seding all others. Thesales of these won- _—and are easily operated by unskilled users 














A BOSTON [IS MADE FOR EVERY PURPOSE FOR WHICH A HIGH-GRADE 
WIRE STITCHER [S REQUIRED. WRITE FOR PRICES AND FULL DETAILS 


General Selling Agent Boston Wire Stitching Machines 














Set in Light Hobo—with no descending lower-case letters 














Ideal Coated Paper Company 


There are thousands of dollars thoughtlessly thrown away each year 
owing to improper selection of gummed paper. 


We spend thousands of dollars each year trying to overcome this. 
Our services are yours for the asking. 


Remember to look for our trade-mark label on every package of gummed 
paper you receive. 








GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 














GUMMED PAPER 





IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 


Mills and Main Offices, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
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—-THE WAR WON— 


The Kidder Presses helped to do it 


We Are Se. - For That 
Still ' a . Fast 
Doing C= F&F ny fe. After-war 
Our - 5/2 ee Job 
Bit e | \ / a a You 
Building : _ se aw ye Should 
Kidders é rey Surely 
for ee ae An, Have 
Use eee AS an 

on ee wet < | Automatic 
Gov't : “ih So aes i, Kidder 
Work. — > Press. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY 445 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 








‘“ ui De by 
Vy 
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“INKS ... REQUIRED 
DELIVERED... ASann WHEN .. DESIRED” 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
DETROIT DALLAS ST. PAUL 
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TICONDEROGA PULP &@ PAPER CO. 


Quality 








MUSIC 
EGGSHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 


COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE Endlish 
MACHINE FINISH 





Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 














DIES, JIGS AND FIXTURES 


Next Month 


this space will contain an illustration of a modern pressroom 
that is equipped to produce the very BEST of illustrated print- 
ing without extra cost for that ‘‘BEST.’’ 


GILBERT SLIP-SHEETING MACHINE Co. 
416 North Laramie Avenue, Chicago. 


TOOL MAKERS 


EXPERIENCED IN THE BUILDING OF MACHINES FOR THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 
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CARBON BLACK|, FS eee eel 





MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. | 


939-942 Old South Building 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 

















ELF AUK (PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH’ KALISTA THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City J 
mH HE EEE Ee ES a 


















































Your pressroom will produce more impressions with the same 
presses, pressmen and feeders if you make up the forms by 


The Taylor Registering Projector 


and the forms will be made up easier and at less cost than by 
the old rule-of-thumb methods. 


Cut down the make-ready time by eliminating your registering troubles. 


THE TAYLOR REGISTERING PROJECTOR CO. 
927 Linden Avenue BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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PARSONS HANDBOOK 
of LETTER-HEADINGS 


By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 
Editor Graphic Arts 


This book tells all about the tech- 
nique of a letter-head; what is the 
correct style and proper type to 
use on all occasions. A valuable 
addition to the library of any 
printer or lithographer. Beauti- 
fully lithographed on Parsons Old 
Hampden Bond. Only a limited 
number of copies left. 


Sent free upon request. 


PARSONS PAPER CO, 


Holyoke, Mass. 


es 
Qa’, 


Parsons Papers Are Standard — Look 
for the Trade Mark. 























i 
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SONA 


Put the binding into 
Bookbinding by using 


os 


WY KK KW IW WG G JW 





KING OF ALL BINDING PASTES 





REX binds—ask us why 
Then you try. Then you buy 
For the reason why 

And a sample to try 


Address 


PATENT CEREALS CO. 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 


I 


oe cc 
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For the Small Work 


Economically and Quickly Done— 
THE PEARL PRESS 


Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED — not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,500 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to “‘kick.” 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 

3. Durability.— Will last a lifetime with proper care in 
oiling, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
bad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 

4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 


mercial work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 


5. Noiseless.— Even at the highest attainable speed it 
is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building 
without disturbing the occupants. 


6. Cost.— There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced power-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 


Franklin, Massachusetts 
Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 
FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 



































Reliable Under the Most Severe Tests 


of printing three and four color process plates and other intricate close register work 


The WARNOCK Diagonal Block and Register Hook System 


is the logical equipment for 95% of all plate printing. 


With this system that large percentage can be handled more 
rapidly, more economically, more profitably and more satisfac- 
torily than with any other equipment. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


45 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK 


552 S, Clark Street 
CHICAGO 





Main Office and Factory 
Third and Lock Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


If your plate printing is of a variable character this is the system 
of no regrets. 
Complete descriptive catalogue sent free upon request to 





























Sift Your 


Dross 


and save from 25% to 50% 
Hand Driven and Hand Fed Model. its Weight in good metal. 


The Dandy Dross Sifter 


is designed to do this most efficiently. 














Either Hand or Motor Driven and 
Hand or Hopper Fed. 


This machine has been in successful use for more than five 
years and is in satisfactory operation at present in more than 
a score of newspaper and job-printing offices, large and small, 
in Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia. 

This Sifter is referred to in the December Inland Printer 
by Mr. L. D. Staplin, of the Great Western Smelting and 
Refining Co., after having seen one in operation, and recom- 
mended as a paying investment. 

Send postal card for descriptive circular and testimonials 
if you are interested in the conservation of your metal. The 
use of the machine prolongs the life of your metal and 
recovers that portion which you have heretofore been selling 
to the junk man. 


DANDY DROSS SIFTER CO. 


(Not Incorporated) 


FINDLAY, OHIO 















@ PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROL MOTOR 


The ideal power equipment for the printer. Its 
wide range of speeds and simplicity of control 
meet the printer’s peculiar requirements to a 
nicety, while the low current consumption results 
in a saving that is assuredly “velvet.” 


Illustrated folder giving prices free on request. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1828 Grand Ave. NEw YORE, 1457 Broadway 
TopreKA, KAN., 425 Jackson MINNEAPOLIs, 8 N. Sixth St. 
TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Building, 95 King St. E. 





































































places the plate on the 


wn with his one 


again to its place, presses 








Eanile held down in readiness start the haviog press, The opereiey | Makes your Electrotype and Stereotype 


bed of the shaving machine in the usual way. He . ° 
fits the Sehety Mallar Carriage down onthe back of the plate, presses d Shaving M : 
Rte Sel Rar Ceres evn inka of hea eden € Machine ACCIDENT-PROOF 
d and takes one step backward, and the shaving 
—— ae apy ep gi apne Carriage | Our Improved Plate-Holder Attachment insures 
le fey e-hea oes 
back to its place, and the machine is in readiness to shave another late. perfect plates, saves time and provides absolute safety 






















for operator. The handle device on the Safety Roller 
Carriage is his positive protection. This safety device can 
be installed on your present shaving machine and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Now in use in some of the largest finishing-rooms in the 
country with maximum results and satisfaction. It reduces your 
insurance premium and enables operator to work more rapidly and 
with perfect confidence. 


Send for circular, prices, our Guar- 
anteed Offer and full information. 


ELGIN BENDING MACHINE CO. 





565 Douglas Avenue 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 

















ir 
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NATIONAL LOOSE LEAF 


kK RING BINDERS. 
— PRICE BOOKS 
$f ERPETUAL Loose 
§{) Leaf Memorandums, 
eae oe eee Price Books and Ring 
Binders get rid of the“‘dead 
wood” and keep office, 
factory and personal data 
always up to date. The 
rings are easily snapped 
open to permit removal or 
insertion of sheets. 








In the National Line you 
are offered a great range of 
sizes, bindings and rulings and 
prices. In constant demand, 
as their range of uses is prac- 
tically unlimited. 

















Write for a little folder of National Ring Books, giving a complete list of the entire line 
with prices and illustrations. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., Holyoke, Mass. 

















OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED—THEY PRINT 











BABCOCK PONY “OPTIMUS” PRESSES 


Have never been equaled in printing small forms with big profits 


. 35 prints a sheet 23 x 33 inches or 22 x 34 inches 
. © . 41 prints a sheet - - - 25 x 38 inches 
t “. mais _ . 43 prints a sheet - - - 25 x 38 inches 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 5, pv vree Now vor City 


Barnhart Bros, & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle, 
John Haddon & Company, Agents, London, E. C. 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada — Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
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A Paper with a Pedigree 


ONEST quality, maintained year after year, is never 

H an accident. Apply this to the paper industry. Why 

are some papers always the same, always of unvary- 

ing quality, year after year? Because some papers have 

a firm’s reputation to uphold. They must live up to a 
pedigree. 


Such a paper is 


SYSTEMS 
BOND 


—a member of a famous paper family and a product of 
moderate price but unimpeachable quality. A paper that 
does credit to printers, lithographers and customers alike. 
A paper that will lend prestige to the printed matter of 
any advertiser. 


Es 


We make Systems Bond in linen finish, too, for note and 
letterhead paper. Samples will be gladly sent on request. 


Send for a sample. Tear a corner and see how it’s 
made. Then let us quote you our price. 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Bangor, Maine WESTERN SALES OFFICE 


MILLS Lincoln, Maine 1223 Conway Building, Chicago, III. 


— 
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Job-Press Motors 


are usually wanted quickly 


Single-Phase Motor with Foot Control. 


We have built up an extensive stock of single- 

phase motors, variable speed, % to 1 h. p., 

specially suitable for job-presses, folders and 
other machinery requiring variable speed. 


Your requirements can be met immediately. 


Send for Bulletin No. 41514. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices 
527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 

















De Quality 
Book Papers 








Iroing S.& S.C. Book 
Magnolia MM. F. Book 








HMlade by new process papermaking methods 
which insures thorough disintegration of all 
fibers, thus making a uniform surface with 
better printing cushion. Best printing effects 
with less consumption of ink [by actual test]. 
G Ink dries quickly, which permits faster 
running without risk of offsetting. Greater 
opacity — enabling use of lighter weights. « 


Ask for Samples. 














Swigart Paper Company 
Established 1898 
653 &. Wells Street, Chicago 














Three Steps to 


Profit 


IN THE 
Printing Business 








1 Introduce your “star” press- 
man to a MEISEL PRESS. 


2 Hang up a “specialty printer” 
sign over your door. 


3 Send your “‘star’”’ salesman out 
for the items of printing that a 
Meisel Press will handle much 
more quickly—hence, more profit- 
ably —than any other press with 
the necessary auxiliary machines 
such as stitchers, rulers, slitters, 
numbering-machines, etc. 


That “‘star’’ pressman and that 
“‘star’’ salesman will lift a great 
burden off your shoulders. 


In the field of specialty printing competition 
is limited, and, better still, fewer pressmen, 
fewer salesmen and fewer machines will pro- 
duce the same volume of business as a much 
larger organization and equipment based on 
ordinary standards. 


You can get YOUR PRICE for your product; 
you can realize the profit to which the char- 
acter of your business entitles you. 


Let Tom, Dick and Harry fight it out in the 
competitive field; stand alone in your terri- 
tory as a specialist printer. 


ANALYZE YOUR FIELD. Some items of 
printing, because of the nature of local busi- 
ness concerns, are used more generally and in 
larger quantities than others. Jt is this business 
you want. Let us know what it is and we will 
build you a press, or, rather, a perfecting print- 
ing machine, that will eliminate competition 
in those particular lines. 


Look into this; establish yourself 
before a competitor ‘sees the light.” 


Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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will save time, electricity and 
spoilage in your plant if you 
have alternating current 
electricity. 


For 15 years we have spe- 
cialized on speed-controlled 
alternating current motors for 


Cylinder Presses 
Job Presses 
Stitchers, Folders 


and Other Print Shop 
Machinery 


and several thousand “‘Kim- 
bleized”’ plants are ready to 
testify to the marked saving 
in electricity, increase in out- 
put and reduction in spoilage 
accomplished by our /flexzble 
speed-control. 


Release from war restric- 
tions enables us now to make 
very prompt deliveries, either 
of single motors or complete 
plant equipment. 


Send for our catalog and tell us 
as specifically as possible what 


your needs are. 


Kimble Electric Co. 


635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STOCK CERTIFICATES 
BONDS, DIPLOMAS 
BLOTTERS 


STOCK CERTIFICATE 
BINDERS 


BOUND and LOOSE-LEAF 
CORPORATION RECORD 
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Rule Forms Printed Like 


NO CUTTING 


Lithographs—or ROLLERS! 







To d do satisfactory printing of fine rulework —and to save the platen-press 
rollers from being cut at the same time—requires that the rollers shall barely 
touch the form during the process of inking. 






MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCKS 


unlike the stationary trucks fitted to presses at factory, are adjustable and 
permit setting the rollers for heavy or light pressure as each individual 
form requires. 
This not only permits the pressman to do better work, but, by per- 
mitting him to lower the set, rollers may be used long after they are 
discarded because of shrinkage due toage. Particulars on request to 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Company 


Los Angeles, California 











































CTYPE SYMPHONY 


Winter wisely says “Selection of the proper tupe fora 
given purpose is based on a simple premise—select a 
type in harmony with the keynote feature of your prop- 
osition. Type suggests various qualities or impressions." 
CTo use type which correctly and harmoniously conveys 
your ideas the printer needs, in his cases, many styles for 
the many jobs—all standard and expressive styles. We 
have made it a life study to create such faces; we can 
supply just what you need for every 


Barnhar t emergency. 
oranatrs Brothers & se 


u Saint Louis Kansas City 
Ty pes that Talk" Omaha Saint Paul 
Chicago Washington, D.C. Dallas Seattle 

Set in Parsons 











































o handle numbered ? 5 Wheels $8.50; 6 Wheels $10 


= t 
AMERICAN Are You Equipped forms profitably . AMERICAN 


MODEL 41 To do this class of work economically, accurately MODEL 30 
and efficiently you should have numbering machines 
PRICE $10 that you can depend upon at all times. 


American Numbering Machines 


TYPE HIGH 











Are steel throughout—made by experts; the wearing parts are all hardened; 
ea steel wheels, deeply engraved. Machine can be taken apart to clean w ith- 
Visible. out removing a screw or pin. Every machine tested and accuracy guar- 
Note anteed. The cost is small, the profit large. 


oe : om re si ba 
es Indicator. Write today for Catalogue of Typographic Numbering Machines 


6Wheels American Numbering Machine Co. 
220-226 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


123 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 2 Cooper St., Manchester, Eng. N 0 1 2 3 4 5 


Sold by all Dealers in Printers’ Supplies. Impression of Figures 





























_| Specify AMERICAN when ordering [| 
1 f 











FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES | eve: 


—s ; ; ; Hartford & National P 
Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling a ee 


Houses of the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY Busco Stage Bicedens 
Portland Multiple Punches 
“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
THE NEWEST LINE Type, Borders & Ornaments 


HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR Metal Leads & Slugs 


Metal Furniture 


PRINTING PLANTS Brass Rule 


ARE TIMESAVERS Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Numbering Machines 


American Type Founders Co. Angle Ink Knives 


American Plate Brushes 
sscceiaasceniastecaliaeerammaliageiahien Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 


BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND __ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO Galleys, Brass and Steel 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND Run-Easy Tape Couplers 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 
MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 












































This Low-Deck, T'wo-Side Ruling Machine 


is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 


iy _ v ~ from striker to feint-line quickly—a most com- 
iit; \ plete proposition. 


Note illustration showing details of construction. 
a = Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
Ce e r a attached. 
2 * Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. ano B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


our Sal 


®) 
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OUR DUTY 


It will now be our fortunate duty to assist by 

example, by sober, friendly counsel, and by 

material aid in the establishing of just Democ- 

racy throughout the world. — Woodrow Wilson. 
(o) 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 
PRINTING INKS 


New York 
Boston Philadelphia Baltimore St. Louis Chicago 
New Orleans Cleveland Toronto Montreal ‘ Winnipeg 
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Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process | 
Nickelstee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “ GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 


quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 
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Export orders intelligently executed cn satisfactory terms of payment. Inquiries solicited 








JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








For General Jobwork New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and witha Ca- 
pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 


DISTINCTION 
IN INKS 


OF THE “NOT HOW 
CHEAP BUT HOW 
GOOD” KIND 
IS OURS. 





N? 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1%x}§ inches. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE diy & Aa a INKS 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices 


FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES. NEWARK, N.J. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: CLEVELAND 
Our goods can also be obtained from 








Style K 


es 123456 : printers’ suppliers everywhere 
| RECEP T i iriiiiiyy | 


In stock and for sale by all branches 





























This is an American corporation owned and operated by Americans 





[EL FRESS 





Will take 


















Seven-Column 
Paper 

siecle “4 
Bed . 26x38 Speed 


1800 to 2000 
Per Hour 


Form 22x35 
Sheet 24x36 


| 


The Economical ALL-AROUND Money-Maker 


Designed especially to meet the great demand for an economical, easily handled, high class, two-roller, fly-delivery, | 
two-revolution press that will turn out all kinds of commercial work, as well as handle your publication — in fact, 

it’s the “all-around” press. Has Rack-and-Screw and Table Distribution, Two Form Rollers, Impression Trip, etc. 

Registers perfectly at all speeds. In its low first cost, economical up-keep, superior product and remarkably low 

cost of operation it represents the best possible investment you can make—a continuous profit-producer. 





SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICE TO ANY DEALER IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, OR 


_ ‘The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich. Stwvori71 woos su 
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One Square Deal Does Not 
Establish a Reputation 


SA EVENTY YEARS of square dealing is the rock upon 
which our reputation for good Rollers rests. The quality 
es of every Roller leaving our establishment is guaranteed, 
from the largest cylinder down to the smallest job Roller. 
The raw materials which enter into the manufacture of 
“Fibrous” composition are thoroughly tested, the formula 
carefully worked out, and only skilled workmen are 
employed in the casting of our Rollers. With intelligent handling and proper care 
they will give satisfactory service throughout the season for which they are cast. 


Fresh winter Rollers should be seasoned for a few days. Stand them in a dry 
section of your pressroom, but do not coat them with oil while seasoning. 
After the Rollers have seasoned sufficiently, it is a good plan to cover them 
with oil when not in use, as it increases their durability. 


We have a Lithograph Roller Department at the New York factory, and the 
printer having offset presses should try our composition-backed Leather Roller. 
It eliminates the use of flannel and the necessity of stretching down the leather 
after the Rollers have been in use a few weeks 


We have five completely equipped centrally located factories. 
For quality, economy and service, order “Fibrous” Rollers 
from any of the addresses below. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1849 


ROLLER MAKERS 


New York (Main Office), 406 Pearl Street Rochester, 89 Mortimer Street 
Philadelphia, 521 Cherry Street Baltimore, 131 Colvin Street 


Allied with BNGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY, East 12th St. and Power Ave., Cleveland 
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THE BUSINESS PRINTER IN THE SMALL TOWN 


By H. E. MILES 


YEA | OR a good many years running 
Z @y) a country newspaper was not a 
>) business — it was just a tem- 
RS) peramental fad like job-printing, 
( 9. except that its devotees ran to 
il literature rather than to the fine 


arts. The past few years, how- 
} ever, have witnessed a wonder- 


==3 ful development in the field of 


commercial printing, and THe INLAND PRINTER has 
been a strong factor in putting this important art on a 
business basis. This influence has extended to the 
country newspaper business, until today many weekly 
newspapers are run by men who have a set of books 
and who keep a cost system. 

But the branch of the country newspaper business 
that seems still to be neglected — and the branch that 
should produce the greatest profit—is advertising. 
And this neglect is largely due to the country pub- 
lisher’s lack of salesmanship. Many business men 
resolve all business efficiency down to salesmanship. 

Country merchants are the poorest advertisers in 
the world, but this is simply because they have not 
been sold advertising. The average country store 
would carry a very meager stock of goods if it were not 
for the salesmen who show the merchants the profit 
in handling certain lines. They must be sold advertis- 
ing in the same way — by showing them the profit in 
the advertising investment. 

But to sell anything we must first understand it. 
The greatest salesmen in the world will be found among 
the advertising men of the country who have brought 
advertising down to an exact science. Therefore the 
country publisher will have to study advertising. 

5-3 


And the country advertising man must be a superior 
advertising man because he must be a copy man, a 
plan man and a salesman rolled into one, and because 
he has the hardest man in the world to sell. Until 
he has made himself a superior advertising man he will 
find it very hard to answer the country merchant’s 
assertion that “it don’t pay to advertise.” He must 
be able to prove that it pays. He must have con- 
fidence in the power of his paper and in his ability as 
an advertising man, and he must be able to back up 
his confidence with actual performance. He won’t 
find that a hard thing to do when he has mastered 
advertising, because he will know how to write an 
advertisement that will make people buy goods. That’s 
real salesmanship — the science of selling goods by 
literature — of writing attractive, interesting, con- 
vincing news about merchandise. 

Let’s see if we can’t sell this proposition to the 
country printer: 

In the first place we’ll start with a display head — 
48-point Cheltenham Bold— Make More Money! 
That’s attractive, isn’t it? You’re going to read the 
rest of this advertisement unless it becomes mighty 
uninteresting. All right — Make More Money — fill 
your paper with good-paying advertisements every 
week, advertisements of your home merchants; your 
readers have as much right to know what the stores 
have for them as they have to know that “John Jones 
built a new barn last week.” Write the advertisements 
yourself or get some one else to write them — some one 
in each store who will study advertising until he can 
do it. Write advertisements that sell goods. How? 
Take a course in advertisement-writing from some 
recognized school. Combine that knowledge with 
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your own experience and what you know about the 
people in your trade territory. Write the advertise- 
ments the same as you write your news — so they will 
appeal to these people,. 

First, attract their attention. Nobody will read 
your advertisement unless you first get their attention. 
Nothing has ever been found to attract attention so 
easily as an illustration. If I had a picture of your 
merchants crowding into your office and handing you 
whole fistfuls of greenbacks I could get your attention 
quicker than I could with the 48-point Cheltenham 
line. Use pictures that illustrate your catch-line, or 
your goods, or your argument — interesting pictures. 
Get the plates from the manufacturers who sell goods 
to your merchants. They are usually glad to furnish 
plates of these goods because they know that you can 
sell more of them with pictures than you can in any 
other way. Use pictures, but also use good display 
lines. A well-illustrated advertisement, with good 
display, well set up from an artistic standpoint, will 
attract attention — but it won’t sell the goods unless 
it has something else with it. 

Put in simple, concise and truthful language all the 
information you can get about the goods that is of 
interest to the prospective buyer. Put yourself in the 
buyer’s place and don’t write anything uninteresting. 
If your proposition is worth advertising it is now worth 
writing an appeal about. Appeal to your prospect’s 
common sense and show him why he should buy this 
article. Make your appeal short and snappy. There’s 
some mighty good reason why the customer should have 
this particular article—give it to him. You will find by 
experience many psychological ways of doing that 
without hurting his pride. You don’t need to make 
him think that he didn’t have sense enough to buy the 
goods without your telling him. Use ordinary horse- 
sense salesmanship in your appeal. 

Your closing argument may be the price. It is 
certainly a mighty good closing argument, because 
who ever heard of selling anything without telling 
how much it will cost? Your sale may be made with- 
out it as far as the advertisement goes, but the mer- 
chant will have to tell the price before the transaction 
is closed in order to get the money. 

Now, we will say that your advertisement has sold 
the goods, but not for the merchant who is paying for 
it. You will need an attractive signature and perhaps 
a slogan suggestive of the store’s service; at any rate 
you will have to wind your advertisement up by selling 
the store in order to make it efficient. 

Now, let’s go to some of your merchants with our 


advertising proposition. 
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Keep your shop and your shop 
will keep you.—Old Proverb. 
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Perhaps one or two of them will spring that old gag 
that advertising doesn’t pay, but most of them know 
better than that; and if they don’t they are not good 
enough business men to waste much time on. But to 
those who say it doesn’t pay we will ask these questions: 
“Why do your outside competitors do so much advertis- 
ing in your territory? Doesn’t it pay them? Why do 
you handle goods that are advertised in the magazines? 
Why do you refuse to stock up on a lot of unadvertised 
chewing-gum that the salesman offers to you at way 
below the price you are paying for the advertised 
kind?” His answers will show that he knows that it 
pays to advertise. 

Now we will go to the other fellow — the one who 
says: “Yes, I know advertising pays, and I’d be glad 
to do some advertising myself if I had time to get up 
some good advertisements. It doesn’t pay to put poor 
advertisements in the paper.” He’s the man we have 
been working for all the time —let’s tell him what 
we have been doing — let’s show him a few samples 
of really good advertisements. He is the kind of a 
merchant that will be interested. Let’s ask him what 
he would like to advertise and get his description of it 
and his price, then let’s get him up a good advertise- 
ment and show it to him. If we have done our work 
well we have sold him, and we can do it again and 
again, because he will soon be getting results that will 
make him insist on having an advertisement every 
week. 

When we have shown the merchant that we can 
write business-getting advertisements, and that it 
really pays to advertise continuously, it will be our 
duty to help him lay out an advertising campaign. 
Plan a few months’ advertising ahead, and get the 
cuts necessary to illustrate the various lines. Let 
these advertisements be seasonable, but be prepared 
to vary them to suit emergencies. Always remember 
that the campaign — the well-laid plan — is productive 
of much better results than haphazard advertising can 
possibly be. 

The country newspaper publisher has the greatest 
opportunity right now of making himself of real value 
to his community that he has ever had. From becom- 
ing the town’s advertising man he can develop into the 
leading community builder, to organize his community 
into one big codperative enterprise for the purpose 
of making it a better place to live, a better place to 
transact business and a better place to rear and educate 
the young people. The country editor holds in his 
hands the power of accomplishing these results, and 
to do it he should begin by being a real business printer 
in every sense of the term. 
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WITHOUT A VISION, BUSINESS PERISHES 


HEN Margaret Pyle opened the 
morning mail of the Pleasant- 
ville Banner she found a neatly 
printed card from a city printing- 
office setting forth the facilities 
of that office for doing good 
printing at satisfactory prices. 
A little later in the day, while 
en making the round of the Pleas- 
antville stores in search of local news and advertising 
copy, she saw several of those attractive cards on the 
desks of the merchants. Margaret was a bit resentful 
that an outside printing-office should attempt in this 
way to secure patronage that she felt rightly belonged 
to the Banner. It was not the first time in her short 
business life that she had been compelled to choke back 
a feeling of that kind, for many times she had seen 
stationery in Pleasantville offices that she knew had 
been ordered from some other town. In fact, more 
than once she had settled her personal accounts ren- 
dered on blanks bearing the imprint of some out-of- 
town office. In the past she had merely thought of 
this as competition of a kind that could not be avoided, 
and that the business men of the town, like many people 
not in business, enjoyed the novelty of buying things 
away from home. 

When she returned to the office on that particular 
morning she picked up the card again and examined 
it critically, and was forced to admit that the job was 
a little bit better and neater than anything that the 
Banner had been doing recently. She then took down 
from a hook, where they had been filed, some of the 
city-printed statements she had received from local 
merchants, and, on comparing them with the Banner’s 
samples, decided that she herself might have selected 
them in preference to the home-printed forms. 

She sat for an hour, looking casually over the books 
of the business and doing the hardest thinking she had 
done since she became an employee in her father’s 
newspaper and job office. 

“Something has to be done,” she finally said to 
herself, “for this business is slowly, but surely, going 
to the bad, and father either does not realize it or else 
thinks it is impossible to revive it.” 

For twenty-five years Pleasantville had supported 
the Banner and Jacob Pyle’s steadily growing family, 
at least except at such times as Jacob Pyle and the 
Banner had been supporting Pleasantville. Like most 
other country towns Pleasantville had had its reverses— 
“backsets,” the people called them — due to droughts, 
floods, grasshoppers, or other “ Heaven-sent” plagues, 
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and during those periods of business depression Jacob 
had to wave his Banner and pay his printers without 
much financial support from the community. 

He was not easily discouraged, however, for, to 
use his own homely phrase, he had “learned to eat his 
streak of lean and fat together,” and from the small 
savings of more prosperous times he had managed to 
keep Hunger from the hearth, even if that individual 
could be seen loitering around the door when adver- 
tisers became few and subscribers became delinquent. 

The Banner was the only newspaper in Pleasant- 
ville and it had been there so long that seemingly it 
attracted no more attention than the courthouse or 
the public water-trough, and its weekly appearance 
created about as little sensation as the sprinkling-cart 
on its daily rounds. It was read by most of the people 
of the community, for it was the weekly record of the 
routine events of the town and surrounding country, 
even if it did not make strenuous efforts to print “all 
the news that’s fit to print.” Its editor and publisher 
was respected, esteemed even, although it is probable 
that no one had ever taken the pains to tell him so. 
He was merely accepted like a part of the town scenery 
to which every one had grown accustomed. 

To be exactly candid there wasn’t very much about 
either the Banner or its proprietor to cause outbursts 
of enthusiasm. They were typical of the business and 
individual out of which all vital interest in things has 
passed — of something existing without the heart or 
soul so essential to constant rejuvenescence. In short, 
they were without the vision so necessary to progress. 

When the United States entered the war and the 
Government began to issue its thrift propaganda, the 
people of Pleasantville at once began to construe 
“thrift” as meaning “parsimony” and “saving” as 
meaning “niggardliness.” Although Jacob Pyle’s busi- 
ness was the first to suffer as the result of the determina- 
tion of the citizens to cut off all “needless” expenses, 
he accepted his reverses as the natural consequence of 
conditions brought about by the war, to which he felt 
in duty bound to submit in a spirit of patriotism. 

Much to his regret he had been compelled to tell 
Margaret, his favorite daughter, that he could not send 
her back to the University, at least during the war, 
but that he would have to ask her to help him in the 
office in place of the young man who had enlisted in 
the navy. Margaret had accepted the situation 
courageously, glad that her two years at the University 
had given her some opportunity for studying journalism 
and printing, and had fitted her somewhat for helping 
her father when he was in real need of her assistance. 
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She was prepared to accept with somewhat stoical 
fortitude the loss of business due to the disposition of 
every one to economize, for she, too, had come to think 
that war and business depression must go hand in 
hand, and that the Banner could not reasonably expect 
to keep the amount of advertising it had held so long; 
but she was shocked to find that so much of the local 
printing was leaving the town. However, she had 
an abiding optimism of the kind that gathers renewed 
inspiration from difficulties. Like most other educated 
young people with ambition, she had omitted “failure” 
from her vocabulary. 

As the result of the study occasioned by the annoy- 
ing business-card, Margaret was not long in determin- 
ing two things — the Banner must be equipped to do 
better work, and the Pleasantville people must be per- 
suaded to give it their business. 

When she proposed that night that she should be 
allowed to order a bill of type and ink that she had 
carefully made out, the shock nearly proved too much 
for Father Pyle, and he recovered only when he 
noticed the confidence with which she assured him that 
she would undertake to guarantee that the business 
would soon be enlarged thereby sufficiently to repay 
the proposed expenditure of $200. She backed her 
judgment by agreeing to advance the amount from the 
sum she had saved from the small salary her father 
had scrupulously insisted on paying her. 

Soon after the type arrived she had some blotters 
printed after designs she had been studying in a printer’s 
journal, these blotters carrying the announcement, 
“Pyle’s Printing Pleases Particular People. Why 
send your orders out of town?” She decided that she 
would not entrust these messages to the mail, but 
called on the business men herself with them and was 
careful to see that the blotters were placed where they 
would get the most attention. 

Every week after that she had another blotter ready, 
carrying the same alliterative statement about Pyle’s 
printing, and asking the blotter users some direct 
question as to where they secured their printing or why 
they did not buy it at home. The blotter advertising 
was supplemented by neatly displayed advertisements 
of the same purport in the Banner. Soon the orders 
began coming in from the two banks and from the 
merchants who had been having their printing done 
out of town, and care was taken to see that each job 
when completed was up to the standard of the printing 
which emanated from the city shop. 

At first Jacob Pyle was skeptical as to the results 
of this advertising campaign, but when the Banner 
began securing orders of a kind he had never before 
been able to get, and the job department had to run 
overtime occasionally to fill the orders, he was forced 
to admit that on the surface it looked like “it pays 
to advertise” a printing business as well as any other 
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business. However, he continued to protest against 
the many little advertising devices with which Mar- 
garet insisted on keeping “‘ Pyle’s Printing for Particular 
People” prominently before the public, until she showed 
him from a carefully kept cost system that the job-office 
was paying a nice profit above all costs, including that 
of advertising. 

Margaret’s next decision was to find a way to pur- 
chase a typesetting machine of the kind that sets new 
body and advertising type for each issue. She was 
determined to put fresh life into the Banner, and having 
decided upon the method by which it could be done, 
her next problem was to convince her father. She knew 
that it would be hard to persuade him to contract the 
indebtedness that would be required to make the pur- 
chase; besides, he had grown so accustomed to the worn 
faces of the type that their imperfections were not 
apparent to him. One in time comes to overlook in an 
intimate associate the defects that are noticeable or 
even repugnant to every one else. 

She ventured to send an inquiry to the factory, 
which soon brought a reply quoting prices and terms, 
and she found that the office had on hand, as earnings 
from the job department, enough cash to pay one-half 
of the amount required on installation of the machine. 
The factory’s letter was followed soon by a visit from 
an energetic salesman, to whom Margaret at once con- 
fided the financial trouble involved and the difficulty 
to be encountered in persuading her father to permit 
the purchase. Finally the salesman suggested that a 
special improvement edition of the paper might be 
issued for which enough additional advertising could 
be secured to complete the first payment, adding that 
this would also be an appropriate way of advertising 
and celebrating the purchase. 

A careful! calculation showed that it would require 
at least twelve pages of advertising to raise the money. 
Could it be had from the slow old town of Pleasantville? 

Finally Margaret said: “TI will tell you what I will 
do. If you will lay the matter before father and show 
him the advantages to come from putting in the 
machine, and will get his consent to let it be installed 
on condition that you and I shall go out and secure 
the extra advertising to get what we lack for making 
the first payment, and will then go with me to help 
me show our business men how it will be of advantage 
to them as well as the Banner, I will undertake the 
purchase. We will see if Pleasantville has a dozen 
business concerns that will take a page each in a paper 
that will create a sensation in the old town. With 
that start, certainly the increased business should 
justify the investment.” 

The salesman pluckily agreed to the proposition and 
with Margaret’s aid undertook the difficult task of 
showing Jacob Pyle, set as he was in his ways, that new 
machinery is necessary to keep up with the new times, 
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and that with the first payment out of the way the 
typesetting machine would save its own cost. Finally 
he surrendered to Margaret’s entreaties rather than to 
his own judgment, on the conditions she had proposed 
to the salesman. 

Equipped with sample copies of neighboring 
machine-set papers for comparison with the worn-face 
appearance of the Banner, the two started out to inter- 
view Pleasantville. The two banks were seen first and 
readily approved the plan, complimenting Margaret 
on the Banner’s enterprise, and not only agreed to take 
a page each, but offered to double the amount of space 
they had been using regularly, and volunteered to give 
letters recommending the “improvement edition” to 
the favorable consideration of the business men of the 
town. With this good start, the day’s work showed 
fifteen instead of the necessary twelve pages of business. 





G7! PRINTER came into my office 
a) some time ago and said he 
would like to bid on a job he 

¥)jj had heard I was about ready to 

(GH let out. I asked him about his 
plant — its size, the number of 
men he employed, the kind of 





was so satisfactory that I let him estimate on the job I 
had at hand. His estimate waslow. In fact, the differ- 
ence between his estimate and the estimate of my 
regular printers was so great that I asked him how it 
could be possible. Then he told me that he had pur- 
posely made it low because he “ wanted an opportunity 
to show me what he could do.” 

I investigated that printer and learned that he had 
not made much more than a thousand dollars in any 
one year for the past ten years. I knew that a plant 
of the size he owned should pay at least three thousand 
a year. The reason for his failure to make the profit 
he should was obvious. He had taken too many jobs 
because he “wanted an opportunity to show what he 
could do.” He succeeded in getting the first jobs on 
low estimates, but when he charged his regular prices 
on succeeding jobs his clients began to compare costs 
and turned him down. 

I asked him if he could give me correspondingly 
low prices on all the printed matter I let him do. He 
was quite frank in telling me that he could not — and 
explained that he had knocked off his profit on the 
first job because he wanted to “advertise himself.” 
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It was the biggest and the happiest day of Mar- 
garet’s business life, for she felt that she had something 
for which and toward which to work — the rejuvena- 
tion of the Banner. When they returned to the office 
and laid before Jacob Pyle the result of the day’s 
canvass, his tired face beamed with something of the 
former spirit of the veteran publisher and with genuine 
pride over the accomplishment of his daughter in 
opening the way for a more prosperous future. 

“Father,” Margaret exclaimed, “this will be the 
best investment of your whole life.” 

“No, daughter,” he answered, as he placed his arm 
lovingly about the girl, “the best investment I have 
ever made is in my own little girl and her education. 
Your enthusiasm and pluck has restored to me the 
courage of my youthful days, and the Banner shall 
be all that we together can make it.” 


Then I told him: “There are two good ways for 
a printer to advertise. One is by work you have 
already done, and the other is by the length of time 
you serve your clients. The one is dependent on the 
other. If you do good work at a fair price your clients 


‘will not be so inclined to give you up; but when you 


take the first job at a loss simply to advertise 
yourself, you are really deceiving your client and 
fooling yourself. Your client will naturally expect all 
future work at the same correspondingly low price. 
When he sees that you are boosting your price, he will 
go elsewhere. 

“You are fooling yourself because you are laboring 
under a delusion. You have the wrong attitude 
toward your profession and a misconception of human 
nature. 

“It makes no difference how good your service is 
if you can not quote prices which meet with the expec- 
tations of the man you are dealing with; you will lose 
him as a customer, for you have already given him an 
idea of what prices to expect from you.” 

At my request the printer re-estimated the job he 
had figured on. His new price was nearly on a par-with 
the other bids I had received. I gave him the job. He 
has been doing a fair share of the work of my firm ever 
since. Also, he has taken the cue and stopped estimat- 
ing to “advertise” himself. The result is that he is 
doing more business today at a profit than he ever 
did before. 

When a printer quotes a low price in order to get a 
foothold with a new client he is saying to that client, “I 
can not land your work by fair and usual means of 
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competition so I am going to make you an unfair 
proposition.” 

He is melting under the heat of healthy competition. 

He is assisting to degrade an industry which is 
struggling to regain a proper footing after a reign of 
cut-throat competition. 

He is admitting his own weakness by offering such 
an unfair proposition. 

He is trespassing on the knowledge and purchasing 
ability of a possible client. 

No good salesman ever needs to cut prices. If the 
wares he is peddling can not measure up in quality and 
price with competing wares they had best be taken 
off the market. 
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Healthy competition is the life of trade. But com- 
petition is, in a measure, a fixed quantity. Especially 
is this true in the printing industry. Labor-costs, 
paper-costs, power-costs, overhead expense, do not 
vary widely, in plants of equal size. Personality and 
personnel do vary—and on these two the door of 
competition hinges. 

Cut out the price-cutting on first jobs. Land first 
jobs on the basis of service plus price — not price 
minus service. 

The printer who succeeds — like any other man who 
succeeds —is the one who meets competition face 
to face, who sells his product on the basis of its pro- 
ductive value, and not because it is cheaper in price. 


THE GREAT SELLING POWER OF SERVICE 


By ROBERT F. SALADE 


EFINED people travel for a dis- 
tance to patronize the hotel or 
the restaurant where excellent 
service is to be had. The par- 
ticular man or woman will pay 


expensive prices for luncheons - 


and dinners which are served in 
elegant style. There is nothing 
more enjoyable than the service 
rendered at a famous hostelry. Patrons like this 
service as well as they appreciate the grand apartments, 
the costly furniture and the wholesome meals. The 
proprietor of the commonplace restaurant, where fine 
service is not a feature, complains about business being 
dull. No matter how reasonable his prices may be or 
how generous the meals may be for the money, when 
good service is lacking the cheap restaurant fails in 
holding a desirable patronage. On the other hand, the 
great, high-priced hotels and restaurants are always 
filled with the better class of guests. It is the perfect 
service that attracts them. It is so with everything 
which is offered for sale. Quality backed by the right 
service will constantly gain and hold the leading class 
of trade. The employing printer who does not give 
his customers the very best of service is making a sad 
mistake. From the taking of the order to the delivery 
of the finished product the printer should strive to offer 
fine service in everything. Service should be the key- 
note of the entire business. For example, when a 
package of printed matter is wrapped up in a careless 
manner and delivered to the customer by an impolite, 
ill-kept man or boy, the printer must recognize the fact 
that he is not giving perfect service. 
When the patron telephones to the office and is 
answered in crude, curt language by an unmannerly 


girl or boy at the telephone exchange desk, the pro- 
prietor of the printing business can not claim that he 
is offering customers perfect service. As Emerson has 
said, ‘Life is not so short but that there is always time 
enough for courtesy.” The success of any business 
organization depends in great measure upon the polite- 
ness of its employees to customers. 

Many little things, which on the surface seem to 
be unimportant, contribute to perfect service. For 
instance, when the printer submits high-grade proofs 
of forms to his clients he is rendering a special service 
which is well thought of. Nothing will win the cus- 
tomer’s approval more readily than an excellent proof; 
yet numerous printers are careless in this matter. 
They send out rough proofs on common paper with 
some of the type characters indistinct —proofs of line- 
cuts and of half-tone plates that give the customer 
only a meager idea as to how the completed work will 
actually appear. 

Particular employing printers instruct the foreman 
of the composing-room to produce outgoing proofs as 
nearly perfect as possible. When some expensive 
orders call for forms printed in several colors, the 
proofs are taken in the actual colors. When forms 
contain half-tone plates or line-cuts a certain amount 
of “make-ready” is done on the proof-press so that 
the proofs will show the fine qualities of the plates. 
In many cases proofs are taken on the same paper which 
is to be used in the regular printing. Forms for business 
stationery, invitations, announcements and social work 
are made on the best plated paper. The exact size of 
the completed form — that is, the size of the stock 
which is to be used in the printing — is neatly marked 
with pencil and ruler on the proof-sheet. Some printers 
place a sheet of the regular stock, in correct position, 
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back of the proof, and, with the aid of the thumb-nail, 
* make a raised panel to indicate the size of the finished 
product. 

The proof-sheets are mailed flat in large envelopes 
made especially for the purpose. A sheet of white 
tissue-paper is laid over the face, or the inked surface 
of the proof. To prevent breaks in the proof-sheet, 
pieces of heavy pulp-board are placed on each side of it. 
The printed corner-card on the envelope explains that 
the contents consist of proof-sheets from the So-and-so 
Printing Company. The customer is advised to read 
the proofs carefully, and to return them as quickly as 
convenient. 

The printer’s cost system should be adjusted to care 
for special service of this character. Customers prefer 
this kind of service, and are willing to pay the necessary 
cost. It is the printer’s own fault if he allows patrons 
to dictate their own prices. When we enter the best 
hotel we understand that we are to pay the prices set 
by the hotel management. The printer who gives good 
service along with a high quality of work will attract 
a class of buyers who believe in paying the prices which 
good things demand. 

There are numerous printing firms in the United 
States which are giving their patrons that excellent 
service which is much like the service noted in the first- 
class hotels. These progressive business men are 
making service bring them the better class of patrons, 
along with better prices than those charged by the 
average printer. The writer has been through several 
of these establishments. It did not require a close 
observer to note the following facts, which are written 
to show why these firms have been so successful in 
business: 

The business offices are as handsomely furnished as 
those of the architect, the lawyer or the banker. There 
is a consultation-room where the customer’s comfort 
is cared for. Large tables and big easy chairs are avail- 
able. There are bookcases containing a wealth of 
literature. Specimens of printed matter are kept 
systematically in special filing cabinets. The buyer of 
printing consults with an expert service man who 
knows printing thoroughly. 

Let us suppose that the customer is a man who has 
just started a new manufacturing business. He is 
desirous of having an illustrated catalogue prepared. 
He knows little about printing or the allied arts such as 
photography, photoengraving, bookbinding, etc. His 
knowledge of advertising and copy-writing is limited. 
He comes to the service printer for professional advice. 
He wants the printer to plan the entire catalogue 
for him. 

Our expert service man has been trained to do, or 
rather to attend to, all of the preliminary work essential 
for the new catalogue. First, the service man makes 
up a dummy for the proposed publication. The quality 
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of paper to be used; the kind of binding; the style of 
typography; the design for the cover; the color scheme; 
the inside illustrations, etc. — all are planned by a man 
who is an authority in such affairs. Next in order, 
original photographs of the subjects to be illustrated 
have to be taken. The service man is in communica- 
tion with a commercial photographer who specializes 
in work of this class. The photographer is sent to the 
business man’s plant to get the pictures required. 

This is not a case of merely ordering commercial 
photographs. It is a case of ordering the right kind of 
photographs, which will illustrate the new manu- 
facturer’s goods to the best advantage. It is not an 
easy matter for the printer to buy first-class commercial 
photography. The service man must know where to 
find a photographer who is a master of this kind of 
work. Each print must show the subject in a uniform 
size. For example, if one subject were featured small, 
and another subject large, the photoengravings would 
not be esthetically correct. 

With the finished photographic prints ready, the 
service expert then orders the printing-plates. Of 
course he is in touch with a photoengraver who knows 
how to make half-tone plates of the finest quality. 
The plates must be of a size which will fit the sizes of 
the catalogue pages to a nicety. Margins must be 
carefully studied. The beauty of a catalogue is often 
spoiled through having the printing-plates too large 
for the pages; or perhaps the plates may be too smalk 
in size. All of these facts must be determined with an 
artistic eye. The buyer of the catalogue, as a rule, 
knows nothing of such things. He needs the experience 
and the judgment of the printer. 

When the printing-plates have been ordered, the 
service man arranges to have the copy-matter pre- 
pared. It may be necessary to send a copy-writer and 
a stenographer to the manufacturer’s plant to get 
first-hand information. It may even be essential for 
the copy-writer to see the new machinery in actual 
operation so that he can write intelligently about the 
new product. It requires a specially trained writer 
to prepare technical matter of this character. The 
men in charge of the machines explain the technical 
facts in their own language while the copy-writer 
“translates” to the stenographer in the modern 
advertising style. 

To compile a large new catalogue is a difficult task 
even for the trained copy-writer. He may be forced to 
write about machines and product which he never saw 
before. It means that he must study deeply the unique 
machines and their workings. The technical informa- 
tion must come from the men who are in charge of this 
machinery. Perhaps some days are consumed in col- 
lecting the data alone. Afterward the copy is written 
in such a way that the public, uninformed as to tech- 
nical details, can easily understand it. 
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In the meantime, as the copy-matter is being 
prepared, the service man has ordered the paper stock 
for the catalogue. He has also built a dummy, and 
has prepared layout sheets for the compositors to 
follow. Sizes and styles of type have been specified 
which will be particularly adapted to the purpose. 
Proofs of all printing-plates which are to be used in 
the catalogue have been taken. The expert trims and 
pastes these proofs in the exact positions. 

All through the various processes in the mechanical 
departments the service man “follows up” the tedious 
work on this catalogue. Perhaps many changes have 
been necessary before the proofs of the pages were 
finally O.K.’d. It is the duty of the expert to see that 
the proofreading, the typography, the presswork and 
the binding of the catalogue are all done in the best 
possible manner. The customer has requested a first- 
class job in every particular. It remains for the service 
man to see that all of the work is done right. The 
buyer expects the completed job to be perfect. 

The foregoing paragraphs have been written to 
give the reader some idea as to what the leading service 
printers are doing every business day for their custd- 
mers. There are a thousand and one “little things” 
which enter into this splendid service. Everything 
possible is done to make the buying of intricate and 
expensive printing easy for the customer. The printer 
is advisory counsel to the busy business man who has 
no time to spare for preparing his own printing and 
advertising literature. To the printer is left the 
planning and all of the fine detail work. In some 
instances the printer even attends to mailing out the 
catalogues, etc., for the customer. 

Neat packaging of all printed matter is a service 
feature with many of the leading printing firms. The 
product is wrapped up strongly in parcels of convenient 
size. Gummed tape, instead of twine, is used to hold 
the wrappings together, as the twine has a tendency to 
break the edges of the paper stock. Pieces of heavy 
tablet board are placed on each side of every “lift” of 
printed matter before the package is wrapped. This is 
a further safeguard against breakage or wrinkling 
of the sheets. 
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A printed label is pasted on every small parcel. 
On the ruled lines of the label the shipping-clerk writes 
a few words mentioning the exact number of sheets 
which the package contains. The small parcels are 
afterward wrapped up in larger, stronger packages. 
So well wrapped is the large package that there is little 
possibility of its being broken in transit. Moreover, 
there is hardly any danger of the printed work being 
damaged during the delivery. The package-label is 
attractive and easy to read. 

Not a few of the larger printing firms have added 
handsome motor-trucks to their delivery service. The 
drivers of the cars are clean-cut men who have regard 
for their personal appearance. They wear neat uni- 
forms. On their caps is the name of their firm. These 
men have been instructed to be courteous to cus- 
tomers. The motor-trucks must be kept clean and 
polished. Some of the printers are using motorcycles 
equipped with “tubs” in their delivery service, and 
they are excellent for delivering small packages. 

Small orders, which are not wanted in a hurry by 
the customer, are delivered by parcel post. Many 
small jobs of business stationery, cards, labels, and so 
forth, are sent out through this system. In all instances 
the parcels are neatly and strongly wrapped. Rush 
orders are delivered by special messenger. Several 
printers use regular touring-cars for the delivery of 
small packages. The main purpose of the modern 
printer’s delivery department is to give the customer 
rapid service. Every effort is made to deliver the work 
at the time promised. 

The proprietor of the smallest printery in the 
country should study ways and means of giving his 
patrons the best of service. If he is not in a position 
to do copy-writing, commercial art work and other 
services of this class for his patrons, he can do many 
minor things which are just as important. There is no 
reason why he can not have a nice little office. His 
outgoing proofs can be of good quality. His packaging 
can be done in an efficient manner. His delivery boy 
can be clean and intelligent. All of these things come 
under the heading of “Service.” The most vital force 
in all business today is service. 











AN owes his growth, his energy, chiefly to that striving, of 
the will that conflicts with difficulty, which we call effort. 
Easy, pleasant work does not make robust minds, does not give 
men a consciousness of their powers, does not train them to 
endurance, to perseverance, to steady force of will, that force 
without which all other acquisitions avail nothing. 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
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A GENERAL feeling of optimism, we are glad to report, 
seems to prevail in printing circles everywhere. Presses 
that have been standing idle a good part of the past year 
or two are again humming; much of the work that was 
held back is now being rushed through. The annual 
report of the Director General of Railroads, with reference 
to the abridgment of time-tables and curtailment of 
advertising, states that “in the interest of economy, rail- 
road time-tables have been simplified and abridged, 
extraneous and unnecessary matter has been eliminated, 
and the waste which previously existed in the distribution 
of time-tables entirely stopped. That all unnecessary 
passenger travel might be restricted during the progress 
of the war both general and special advertising were, to a 
very large extent, discontinued. The annual estimated 
saving from these two sources is fixed at $7,000,000. 
During the coming year, because of the changed con- 
ditions and the possible necessity of creating passenger 
travel, general and particularly special advertising will to 
a large extent be resumed.” This can be taken as evi- 
dence of the fact that much of the work that was taken 
away from those plants specializing on railroad folders 
will return. All of which makes the outlook good for the 
coming year, and assures opportunities for those who gave 
up their places to join the colors and are now returning 
to civil life. 





THE INLAND PRINTER takes pleasure in announcing a 
new series of articles by R. T. Porte, whose articles on 
“Costs of Bindery Operations,” which ran through the 
issues of this journal for 1918, attracted such wide atten- 
tion and proved one of the most prominent features for 
the year. Keeping in mind the fact that the majority of 
the printing-offices in the country are so-called small shops, 
or platen-press printing-offices, Mr. Porte has prepared a 
series of articles on the subject, “Costs of Job-Printing,” 
with a view to meeting the needs of these shops. It is 
his aim to give the printers tables and statistics which 
have been found valuable, to assist in the correct making 
of prices, and the elimination of those errors which prac- 
tically all printers make and which cut so largely into the 
possible profits. Mr. Porte has given a great amount of 
thought and study to the problems of the smaller printers, 
and he has the faculty of being able to clearly set forth 
methods that will help them. Before taking up organiza- 
tion and cost work, he was the proprietor of a small shop 
and also the publisher of a country weekly newspaper, 
therefore he has first-hand knowledge. In addition to 
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this, his years of work among and acquaintance with 
printers in all parts of the country have fully fitted him 
for the work of giving the average printer information 
that is useful and valuable. He has gained the con- 
fidence of the printers wherever he has gone, and in Salt 
Lake City and throughout the State of Utah, where he 
has spent some time in the organization work, he is 
familiarly known among the printers and country news- 
paper publishers as their patron saint. It is the hope of 
the editor that this new series of articles, the first of which 
will appear in our next issue, will be of great benefit to our 
many readers and prove even more valuable than those 
on costs of bindery operations which were printed during 
the past year. 





THROUGH an oversight or a misunderstanding an error 
occurred in the credit notice in connection with the repro- 
duction of the six Liberty Loan advertisements appearing 
on page 306 of the December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Full credit for the production of these advertisements was 
given to Gatchel & Manning, engravers, of Philadelphia, 
whereas that company’s part of the work was the prepara- 
tion of the engravings. Credit belongs to the Ethridge 
Association of Artists, of New York, for creating and 
designing the entire series of Liberty Loan advertisements, 
comprising about sixty designs, which were made for the 
Philadelphia Liberty Loan Committee, from which those 
shown on the page referred to were selected. We regret 
this unfortunate occurrence, also that it was not brought 
to our attention in time to allow us to make the proper 
correction in our January issue, and we take this oppor- 
tunity to give the proper credit where it is due. We are 
also reproducing the page in reduced size on page 526 of 
this issue in order to bring it back to the attention of our 
readers who noticed the original in the December issue. 
The entire series of advertisements was produced in an 
incredibly short time in the studios of the Ethridge 
Association, drawn and created by the staff men, and that 
organization is entitled to great credit for the high stand- 
ard of the Liberty Bond advertising produced by it. 
The series has attracted widespread and favorable com- 
ment all over the United States, it having been said that 
they represent an exceptionally high standard of bond 
advertising, both in their natural vigor and human senti- 
ment. Therefore the Ethridge Association of Artists is 
rightly proud of its accomplishment. No matter how 
good the work of the creator and the artist is, however, 
the presentation of that work will lose its effectiveness 
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unless proper codperation is secured from those making 
the engravings, and it must be said that the Ethridge 
Association certainly had that codperation in the work 
of presenting this series of advertisements. We trust this 
brief explanation will clear up any misunderstanding that 
may have arisen from the notice given with the original 
reproduction in our December issue. 





For Constructive Supervision and Regulation 
of Industry. 


The question of whether we shall have government 
regulation and supervision of industry and, if so, just what 
form it shall take, has been discussed frequently of late. 
What appears, from the incomplete details we have thus 
far received, to be a good plan for handling the relations 
between the Government and industry has been con- 
ceived by M. L. Requa, head of the Oil Division of the 
Fuel Administration, which, we have been advised, is 
now being drawn up in the form of a bill to be introduced 
in Congress. 

Mr. Requa’s plan, as briefly set forth in a recent issue 
of The National Petroleum News, calls for a body, a Board 
of Trade, to counsel, advise and regulate industry, that 
body to closely parallel our present Supreme Court in its 
manner of appointment, the members to be selected from 
those captains of industry who have reached the highest 
pinnacle of success the business world holds for them, and 
whose success has proved to be unblemished in every 
relation of life. 

It is stated that ‘“‘a place on that body would be looked 
upon as the crowning glory of a successful business career,” 
and that “it would be something for a man to strive for 
after he had reached the point where further business 
ventures had no appeal. Its members, by their appoint- 
ment, having given up all ideas of returning to business 
practice themselves, would take a position aloof, using 
their wisdom and experience to aid and counsel business 
generally, and to guide it in its relations with this and 
other governments. In making a place on that Board of 
Trade one a business leader would strive for and cherish 
to the same degree that a position on our supreme bench 
is looked upon as the goal of a highly successful legal 
career, beyond which nothing is comparable to it, lies the 
fundamental strength of the plan.” 

Whatever plan is adopted, it is essential that it be one 
that will provide for regulation and supervision on a basis 
that will foster and encourage the business interests of the 
country, and assure a proper degree of codrdination 
between industry and the Government. Whether the 
plan of Mr. Requa, when finally presented, will meet the 
requirements remains to be seen. It should be watched 
with a great deal of interest. 

As further stated in The National Petroleum News, 
“that supervision and regulation of industry by the 
Government is to come to a greater degree in the future 
than we have experienced in the past but few will deny. 
Again, if the business interests in this country are to 
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secure anything like a full measure of codperation with 
the Government, which is necessary if they are to compete 
with the business of other nations in the foreign markets, 
such regulation and supervision has got to come. What 
every business man should work and pray for is a super- 
visory and regulatory body with broad enough powers to 
allow it to actually function, and with its personnel so 
protected and guaranteed that the business interests 
could put the fullest confidence in it. 

“Tf the details for a Board of Trade as drawn in 
Requa’s bill are not what they should be, if they do not 
provide for a body that can actually guide, counsel and 
regulate, if they do not provide for a method of appoint- 
ment that shall insure the best business brains of the 
country being found on that board and individuals of 
mediocre ability being excluded, then the industrial 
interests should take issue with those details and seek to 
change them instead of sacrificing the end to be obtained 
through opposition to the bill itself.” 





A Golden Opportunity for Printers. 


Speaking on “Technical Advertising Problems During 
the Reconstruction Period” before the Technical Pub- 
licity Association, H. B. Cleland, of the McGraw-Hill 
Publications, put forth the question, “. . . what has 
war done to technical advertisers and technical pub- 
lishers?”? He then answered the question by saying, “It 
has done this: it has given each a healthier respect for his 
own business and for each other, and the importance of 
both has been vastly increased in the eyes of all people.” 

This applies not only to the technical publishers but 
to all publishers of business papers and also newspapers. 
It also has a direct application to the printing industry. 

The printers and publishers have accomplished what 
before was considered impossible, and their importance 
surely has been “vastly increased in the eyes of all people.” 
A great step forward has been taken toward placing the 
industry on a sounder basis, and now that the start has 
been made there should be no going back. 

Many of the methods of securing business in the past 
have not been of the kind that tend to gain the respect of 
users of printing. They have had the tendency to destroy 
any respect the customer may have had, and to teach 
him that by playing one printer against another he could 
secure his printing at almost his own price. Doubtless 
much of this will continue; the extent to which it does 
will rest with the printers themselves. 

In these days of readjustment of business the oppor- 
tunity is open to extend and solidify the feeling of respect 
that has thus far been gained for the industry, and to 
further increase the realization of its importance. It 
is up to us, one and all, to do our part. 

Greater confidence in each other as competitors, and 
adherence to sound business principles, will have a 
tendency to bring the industry through the days of 
readjustment with far greater confidence and respect on 
the part of users of printing. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters 
will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


‘‘ Rounds’ Printers’ Cabinet.” 


To the Editor: Jersey City, NEW JERSEY. 
So far as I can learn there is no complete file of Rounds’ 
Printers’ Cabinet in existence. It was first issued in 1857 and 
continued to 1886. Its typography was in advance of its 
time, and it contained a great amount of historical information 
relating to early printing in the Western States. The Typo- 
graphic Library and Museum, 300 Communipaw avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, has been slowly adding to its file of 
Rounds’ Printers’ Cabinet since 1908. The last appeal in THE 
INLAND PRINTER brought out quite a few copies. It is hoped 
that this letter will meet the eye of some who can and will 
assist us in completing our file by purchase or otherwise. There 
should be one complete file in one library, and what better 
place for it than the printers’ own library? 
Henry L. Butyen, Librarian. 





A New Standard Basis for Determination of 
Weights of Paper. 


To the Editor: BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 

Adoption of the suggestion of Thomas E. Donnelley, late 
chief of the Pulp and Paper Division, War Industries Board, 
favoring a new standard basis for determination of weights of 
paper, would be most advantageous to all paper makers and 
users. 

I heartily favor the spirit of Mr. Donnelley’s proposal, but 
let’s drop ‘‘substance numbers” and decimal equivalents and 
say ‘‘weight basis” and express it directly as pounds per 
one thousand sheets of one thousand square inches area, then 
the basis numbers would represent actual weights for the 
standard area. This would represent the most practical form 
for convenient use. 

It is also very desirable to have standard basis weights. 
Mr. Donnelley’s schedule should provide five-pound steps up 
to and including seventy pounds, then ten-pound steps up to 
one hundred, twenty-five-pound steps up to two hundred, 
fifty-pound steps up to four hundred, and one-hundred-pound 
steps above four hundred. 

For twenty-two years.this company has used the thousand- 
inch sheet area as its basis for figuring weights. We have 
probably saved twenty to thirty per cent of time and have 
undoubtedly avoided many errors. 

Let’s now have real competition, namely, competition for 
efficiency, in our printing activities. Let’s make this common- 
sense start and figure all weight determinations on the basis 
of one thousand sheets of one thousand square inches in area. 
Let’s also have a graduated scale of basis weights, and let’s 
do it now. 

Henry A. Dickie, Brokaw building, 1457 Broadway, New 
York, is secretary of the Label Manufacturers’ National 
Association, and is also secretary of the Folding Box Manu- 
facturers’ National Association, therefore he is in intimate touch 


with the general color-printing interests of the country, both 
typographic and lithographic. 

Joseph A. Borden, 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
Illinois, is secretary of the United Typothetz of America, and 
is likewise in intimate touch with the general book and com- 
mercial letterpress printing interests of the country. 

I have no doubt both of these gentlemen would be actively 
interested in helping to focus the attention of their respective 
organizations and interests on this question and to assist in 
bringing about its adoption by both the mills and the printers. 

C. G. Bouts, Manager, 
Maryland Color Printing Company. 





Joining Rules Around Advertisements, Etc. 


To the Editor: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 

No doubt every stoneman has experienced difficulty, at some 
time or other, in joining rules around advertisements, headings, 
etc., especially lithotone rules. 

The six-point brass lithotone rule, for instance, may be 
mitered perfectly and yet the corners will not print. The 
compositor seldom notices the slight curl on the edge of the 
rule which happens on all brass rules cut on a hand-cutter. 

He will find it profitable to purchase a small emery-stone 
(t by 2 inches, or about that size) and (if either part of 
rule does not print clearly) rub over the corner carefully until 
corners are even. Then take a good stiff brush and clean out 
any foreign substance which has accumulated on the rule. Do 
not use a pin, as a pin may bend fine rules and cause them to 
blur in print. A new subscriber, 

O. W. J. SANDBERG. 





Letters We Appreciate. 


To J. L. Frazier, Associate Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C. 

It was a pleasant discovery to come across the article on 
“The Story of the Nation’s Business” in the November issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

It is always good news to receive commendation from a 
critic who knows. Appreciative criticism from yourself, pub- 
lished in THE INLAND PRINTER, was praise indeed. 

May I express my appreciation ? 

JouNn HANRAHAN, Business Manager. 


To the Editor: PEMBROKE, ONTARIO. 

Reading the article, ““Advertising Your Own Business,’ 
in your December issue prompts me to write you this letter of 
appreciation of your publication. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has been of great benefit to me. In 
every issue I find information invaluable to me. It has inspired 
me to produce better work and, together with the different 
publications of yours, it has been helpful in innumerable ways. 

The article above referred to coincides absolutely with my 
ideas of advertising a printing business. In fact, I have been 
following almost exactly the principal ideas set forth by 


’ 
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Mr. Engle (applied in a small way, of course, in view of my 
small business in a town of seven thousand). Some months 
ago I commenced publishing a little house-organ with repro- 
ductions of our work. It has proved most satisfactory and I 
hope to keep right on publishing it. The germ of its organiza- 
tion was planted by THE INLAND PRINTER, and much of the 
contents of the first issues originated in your publication. 
Wishing the entire staff of Tue INLAND PRINTER a happy 
and prosperous New Year, I am, 
E. B. CHRISTIANSEN, Manager, 
The Service Press. 





Securing Better Apprentices. 


To the Editor: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 

In a recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER (August, 1918) 
appeared an article by Philip F. Mayer as to the method of 
securing better apprentices. As your correspondent wrote from 
the standpoint of the dollars and cents value to the employee 
only, I regarded it as a rather unusual attitude to assume 
toward this important question, for the apprenticeship question 
has become a national question. 

I believe the present lack of competent apprentices is due 
to the apprentice himself, whose desire is to advance too 
rapidly (financially) without fully mastering the fundamental 
principles of the craft, which are, after all, most vital to his 
own welfare and to the employer —the latter most always over- 
looked. 

In a recent address before the Quotoright Club of this city, 
Harry L. Gage remarked: ‘‘A few years ago the cry was for 
organization — today we have organization; later the cry was 
for cost-finding — today we have a strict basis for cost-finding; 
but today the plea is for craftsmanship.” And until the spirit 
of craftsmanship is imbued into the apprentice, we can hardly 
expect to have better apprentices. 

A true craftsman has a higher regard for his daily work 
than a mere dollars and cents value — a few extra dollars in 
the pay envelope. He is thoughtful, conscientious, ambitious 
in his desire to create a better product, and I can truthfully 
say that his abilities are soon recognized and the proper com- 
pensation given him. It is pride that produces the object of 
art and endearing beauty. If it were not for proud craftsman- 
ship, there would be no Pierce Arrow car, Steinway piano, 
Gorham silverware, nor Berkley & Gay furniture. 

Furthermore, your correspondent took a direct slap at 
craftsmanship when he advocated that an apprentice secure a 
small outfit and go into business for himself. The result of 
this argument is that this “‘outfit” is usually installed in the 
cellar or attic and we have another cut-rate printer to contend 
with. Shops of this kind are one of the greatest menaces to 
the printing industry today. While I realize that a person 
has a legitimate right to invest his money as he sees fit, the 
above method is surely not solving the apprenticeship question 
— merely making matters worse. 

The manual training system in the various schools is, at 
present, given much encouragement, but I do not think this 
will ever help to solve the apprenticeship question, as this 
education is not voluntary but, I might say, forced upon the 
scholars, who, realizing that the work is compulsory, are not 
very enthusiastic about it. Of course there are exceptions to 
this but they are few. 

The course of instruction for apprentices in most up-to-date 
shops is being given niore consideration every day, but it is 
up to the individual himself to make good, and this can only 
be accomplished by reading the various trade journals and 
taking pride in his work. Of course I look to the employer 
to encourage him and in a very short time he will be an asset 
to the firm with which he is connected, whereas, on the other 
hand, he may drift along with the tide and never realize that 
pleasure consists in doing good work. ARTHUR C. GRUVER. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE Galway Express was recently raided by the police, 
and machines, type and forms taken away. 

THE City of London corporation during the four months 
ending with October last made a net profit of £3,176 ($15,450) 
out of its waste paper. : 

Ir is noted that since the war began the wages of girls 
employed on sewing in British binderies has increased one 
hundred and sixty per cent. 

Tue Typographical Association, by a vote of 6,080 against 
1,886, has empowered its Executive Council to negotiate with 
the Master Printers’ Federation on the question of national 
wage agreements. 

TuE makers of printers’ rollers are happy because glycerin 
is again purchasable in the ordinary way, the restrictions on 
its sale having been removed. Arrangements have been made 
which enable the producers of glycerin to supply substantial 
quantities of it for general use. 

A STRENUOUS effort is being made to raise funds to enable 
the building of an extension to the Lloyd Memorial (Caxton) 
Seaside Home at Deal. This institution was opened in rort. 
Since then over seven thousand persons have been benefited 
by a stay at the Home, which provides accommodations for 
both sexes. 

In connection with the training of discharged and disabled 
service men, which is to be carried on under government 
auspices through local committees, the Printing Trades Com- 
mittee for Edinburgh and surrounding district has recom- 
mended the formation of a joint committee to arrange training 
in the city in different processes, including those of hand com- 
posing, monotype casting, copyholding, proof pulling, linotype 
and monotype operating, and lithography. 

A PAPER merchant in London is sending out to all his cus- 
tomers a table, printed on a sample of one of his special papers, 
which shows English sizes in inches and weights in pounds, 
with their equivalents in centimeters and kilograms. There is 
also given the substance weight in grams per square meter. 
He proposes to do this with all samples in future, so as to 
accustom both himself and his customers to the equivalents 
of each. This is a practical way of getting on with standardiza- 
tion and the metric system. 

Wirt the number for December 12, 1918, the British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer completed the fortieth year of 
its existence. There is but one British printing-trade periodical 
which is older —the Printers’ Register. Your correspondent 
has known this publication ever since it was four years old, 
and can truly say that in all the intervening time he has found 
it a worthy exponent of the printing and kindred trades. Its 
editors have let nothing of interest and profit to its readers 
escape their attention. If they keep on doing as well as they 
have done, we hope (if life holds out) to see it still come to our 
desk when its present years will have doubled. 


GERMANY. 

Tue rule that type may not be exported to Switzerland, 
unless an equivalent plus ten per cent in weight of old type- 
metal be given in part payment, has now been rescinded. 

A Municu daily reports that the noted chemist, Dr. Arthur 
Traube, has perfected a direct color-photographing process, 
named by him “‘Uvachrome,” to such an extent that it is now 
practical for commercial use. A company, with a capital of 
300,000 marks, has been organized for its exploitation. 

At a session of the Standardization Committee of the 
Graphic Trades, held at Leipsic in October last, Director Otto 
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Saiiberlich reviewed the agitation for standards and the position 
of the graphic trades toward it. He laid weight upon the view 
that all who had to do with printing and the graphic arts, the 
machinery manufacturers, typefounders, chemigraphic insti- 
tutions, paper producers, paper handlers, paper users, printers, 
bookbinders and publishers, must work hand in hand to arrive 
at the desired goal. True, typography belongs to the arts and 
one may not carry standardization in it so far as with purely 
practical, mechanical operations. In this branch taste and 
fashion, which alter with time, will always have their influence. 
Yet, because of this, one should not be deterred from fixing 
paper sizes and corresponding press and other machine sizes, 
nor from thoroughly regulating type-face alignment, the thick- 
ness of plates, the placing of the back-title on books, etc. In 
the discussion the subject of paper came first. This was 
handled in respect to quantity, weight and price notation, as to 
its constituents and colors, and particularly as to its formats. 
A ream of one thousand sheets was advocated, also the desig- 
nating of the weight of such a ream, as well as the substance 
weight per square meter of the sheet. Regarding the format 
(or size) question, the pressbuilders present suggested that if 
printers would restrict the number of paper sizes it would be 
influential in cheapening the cost of presses; some press building 
concerns now have to furnish forty or more different sizes of 
presses, which unnecessarily augmented their cost. In the 
production of paper and in bookbinderies great economies 
could be effected by the establishment of standardized formats. 
Next the question of the uniform alignment of type-faces was 
touched upon, and the general adoption of the present stand- 
ardized face alignment urged upon all concerned. The abolish- 
ment of the three-em space in type fonts and the use of spaces 
measured setwise by points was advocated; also systematic 
figures and points for tabular work. The subjects of nicks on 
type-bodies and of type heights (of which the German type- 
founder has a large number to contend with), etc., were 
discussed, and a subcommittee was appointed to deal with 
them, as well as with the matter of stereotype, electrotype and 
photo-process plate thicknesses. The Standardization Com- 
mittee also took under consideration the subjects of safety 
devices on machinery, make-ready processes, and inks. A 
subcommittee to take up inks, their constituents and their 
properties, was also appointed. 


ITALY. 


A DECREE recently issued by the Government imposes 
taxes upon advertisements in newspapers, books, guides and 
pamphlets. 

Ir is reported that in the near future the Italian Govern- 
ment will issue a decree which will make a radical change in 
the copyright law. Every literary, musical, dramatic and art 
work having a copyright which rested with the heirs or assigns 
of the author for a certain number of years after his death and 
was then made free to any producer, will after this time limit 
have such copyright become the property of the State, which 
will collect a royalty for each copy or reproduction made; also 
that works on which the copyright has already terminated, 
for instance, Dante’s works, shall come under this rule, which 
means actually a tax on books and theaters. It is estimated 
that this tax will bring an income of 300,000,000 lire, which it 
is proposed to expend again in the furtherance of art and 
literature. 

FRANCE. 

Tue Ministry of Commerce has given T. Senés, foreman of 
the printing-office of E. Imbert at Marseilles, a silver medal in 
honor of his thirty years’ service with this concern. 

Tue Australian forces at the Western battle front year 
before last, during the retreat of the Germans from the Somme, 
set up a litho-printing establishment. The supplying of large 
numbers of accurate maps of the enemy’s position, as well as 
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of their own defense works, was an essential, and a press was 
built at the corps workshops, the necessary stones, inks, etc., 
being obtained from Paris. The affair was a success from the 
start, despite the difficulties in securing suitable paper and 
other printing supplies from time to time. Its scope was 
widened until a definite prestige was achieved for the work, 
and the whole thing became a show place for visitors. 


INDIA. 
TuHE Department of Industry of the Government of Madras 
has been experimenting for the last three years in the manu- 
facture of black, blue and red lead-pencils. A small factory, 
whose accounts have recently been audited, shows a profit of 
twenty per cent gained in seven months on a capital of about 
$16,200. The Government is now satisfied that it has solved 
the difficulties of manufacture, trained the labor required, has 
explored the resources of the locality in suitable timber, and 
believes it can now safely retire from the field and leave private 
enterprise to carry on the industry. 
SWITZERLAND. 
To SAVE paper the Government has ordered that birth and 


death certificates, bills of lading and food-ration cards be 
reduced in size to half of the former dimensions. 


HOLLAND. 

Tue Third Industrial Fair of Holland will be held at 
Utrecht, from February 24 to March 8. There will be a 
section for the book, paper, stationery and other graphic 
industries. 
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COQUEMER GRAV 
Phage mest sale chy phe og 


Post-Card Issued in Commemoration of the Arrival of 
President Wilson in Paris. 


In sending the above card to the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, Monsieur 
Coquemer, the prominent printer of Paris, wrote on the reverse side: “On 
this glorious day, when we acclaim with enthusiasm the champion of right, 
President Wilson, and Mrs. Wilson, permit me to send you this very modest 
token of gratitude. Yours devotedly, Coquemer.” 
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THE PAST YEAR’S WORK AT THE GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING-OFFICE. 


BY FRANCIS L. BURT. 














E annual report of Cornelius Ford, public 
printer, embodying as it does the activities 
of the largest printing-plant in the country, 
if not the largest in existence, is of especial 
interest to printers in general this year, 
inasmuch as some investigator has said that 
in printing, as much as in steel, can be found 
a reflection of the business conditions of the 
country. The report of the Government Printing-Office this 
year, however, can not be taken to express definitely the trend 
of trade, since much of its work was due entirely to the war, 
whereas many printers found that the war reduced rather than 
increased their output. On the other hand, however, few 
private printers would care to pay the bill for operating the 
office during the fiscal year 1918 — $13,158,535.31, an increase 
of 78 per cent over its cost for 1917, which was $7,392,693.34. 

The activities caused by the progress of the war were 
responsible for an unprecedented volume of printing and bind- 
ing during the year, far in excess of the output of any previous 
years, reported Public Printer Ford, and the total value was 
double what it was in some of the past years which were con- 
sidered an excellent record. The many new bureaus created 
by war necessity, together with the expansion of work in the 
established departments, demanded enormous quantities of 
printing and binding for immediate use. 

“This work embraced every possible variety, and some very 
large orders were handled in an exceptionally short period of 
time; existing conditions, of course, required that what was 
strictly war work be placed above orders for routine work. With 
an average of about nine hundred persons more on the roll, the 
installation of three eight-hour shifts in most of the divisions, 
and an unlimited number of orders on hand, it was possible to 
lay out the work advantageously and produce a quantity of 
finished work undreamed of in the past and at a cost less than 
would have been paid in commercial plants.”’ 

In addition to about three hundred and fifty annual reports 
by the various departments and bureaus, ranging in number 
of copies from 1,000 to 450,000, there were eight daily publica- 
tions, including the Congressional Record, with 33,000 copies, 
and The Official Bulletin, with 117,000 copies, both of which 
were mailed from the office each night. 

There were also 22 weekly publications, ranging in copies 
from 5,000 to 130,000; 58 monthly publications, ranging in 
number of copies from 500 to 200,000, and ten quarterly pub- 
lications, ranging from 500 to 3,800 copies. All these publica- 
tions are under issue of a certain date, and there must be no 
delay in printing. 

Some very large individual orders were also handled, among 
them being 75,000,000 thrift cards, 25,000,000 questionnaires, 
27,000,000 notices of classifications, and numerous other jobs 
ranging in number of copies from one to five millions. 

Much work was done for the War and Navy departments 
in drill and hand books, etc., the total charge for the work of 
these two departments alone being over $4,500,000. The total 
value of work turned out was $12,205,478.86. 

Following is a summary of some of the more important 
work done by the office during the year: 

The number of pieces of jobwork handled was 44,256, 
an increase of 9,053 over the previous year, and presswork 
increased over 100 per cent. 

The total number of ems set was 2,392,363,500, 32 per cent 
of which was in tabular form; of the total, 42 per cent was 
set by linotype, 57 by monotype and 1 per cent by hand. 
Electrotype and stereotype work amounted to 16,955,202 
square inches; 1,151,987,206 postal cards were printed: 704,398 
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money-order books shipped; 279,008 forms sent to press; 
880,683,345 impressions made in pressroom; 305,762,924 sheets 
folded by machine; 218,626,420 signatures gathered by machine; 
17,393,623 tips were made by machine; 110,420,218 copies 
wire stitched; 17,855,802 copies paper covered; 247,985,858 
books and pamphlets trimmed; 549,531,015 sheets cut; 3,513,810 
books rounded and backed; 268,682 books marbled and edged; 
4,683,757 stamping impressions; 3,417,577 books cased in; 
185,000 indexes cut; 73,331,162 sheets passed through ruling- 
machines; 132,707,173 signatures sewed; 128,821,120 sheets 
punched; 18,898,705 sheets perforated, and 3,753,235 tablets 
made. 

Much of the material used is now made on the premises. 
Thirty-three kinds of ink were made during the year, totaling 
130,475 pounds, in addition to a considerable quantity of ink 
ingredients. The number of rollers made for presses was 3,641, 
totaling 30,204 pounds of composition. Large quantities of 
comb and marble paper were printed. The metal-melting 
room, whose function is to remelt and retone all metals for use 
on typesetting machines, handled approximately four tons of 
monotype and nine tons of linotype metal per day, and also 
reclaimed approximately 4o tons of dross during the year, and 
turned it into metal. 

This is merely a summary of the outstanding features of 
the year’s work. In addition to this, many publications of a 
secret nature were handled for the War and Navy and other 
departments. aie: 


Sp 

has been jork of the vertising writers, designe: ts, 
engravers and printers who are res le for the publicity by the 
influence of which bond ave been floated, funds secured for 
the various relief organiza’ nd men have been secured to build 
ships. Whether posters or newspaper advertisements, the publicity 
mediums are an incentive to continued excellence in printed adver- 
tising after the war. 

The six illustrations shown on this page are from full-page news. 

per advertisements prepared for the local Liberty Loan Committee 
by Gatchel & Manning, Engravers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 














The above illustration is a reproduction of the full-page engraving 
appearing on page 306 of the December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
in connection with which an oversight occurred in giving credit for the 
production of the Liberty Loan advertisements shown. The designing, 
planning and drawing were done by the staff men of The Ethridge Asso- 
ciation of Artists, New York, while the engraving was the work of Gatchel 
& Manning, Philadelphia. We call the attention of our readers to the 
editorial correction appearing on page 521 of this issue. 
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T’ve seen a mighty throng 
Of printed books and long, 
To draw to studious ways 
The poor men of our days, 
By which new-fangled practice 
@e soon shall see the fact is 
Streets will fill with scholars 
Qithout clean shirts or collars, 
Gith bibles, books and codices 
As cheap as tape for bodices. 

— Jeban Molinet, 1480. 


Yes, Printing was (not so very long 
ago) a “ new-fangled practice,” exciting 
prophetic interest in minds such as 


Molinet’s. 
* * * * 


The Subtile Beauty of Good 
Typography. 
HORNTON OAKLEY is one of our 
great artists. A few years ago 
when The Century Magazine was superbly 
printed under the loving care of that 
great printer, De Vinne, Mr. Oakley 
called upon one of the art directors of 
the magazine. The director was busy; 
he handed Mr. Oakley a copy of the 
current issue of the magazine to stay his 
impatience. Elbows on knees, the artist 
gazed for some time on two unorna- 
mented, unillustrated text pages, and 
finally exclaimed: “‘What a picture! 
These type pages are very beautiful!” 
Not long ago Collectanea had a caller, 
a man of great learning and an art con- 
noisseur, a clergyman, who had no special 
interest in printing. We handed him 
Bruce Rogers’ “The Centaur.” After 
awhile he turned to us, and indicating 
two undecorated type pages, he said: 
“T do not understand why, but once in a 
while I find two pages of plain types 
positively fascinating. These are as alive 
to me as a beautiful tapestry or a beau- 
tiful mosaic. I believe I could easily be 
taught to understand good printing. 
Whenever I see it, it grips me hard.” 
When a man can set two pages of plain 
types beautifully; when a man compre- 
hends the beauty that may with great 
pains and knowledge be put into two 
plain type pages; then the man is a true 
printer and not until then. Many have 
types but know them not. 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


Dr. John Fell (1625-1686). 
Benefactor and organizer of the modern activities 
of the Oxford University Press. 


Dr. Fell and the University Press 
at Oxford. 


HE University Press at Oxford is 

the oldest printing-house in En- 
gland, and its typefoundry has a like 
distinction. The printing-house traces 
its history backward to 1478, but its 
modern activities commence with the 
patronage of Dr. John Fell, whose con- 
nection with the University was first as 
a student, 1637-1643; Canon, 1660; 
Dean, 1660-1686, and Bishop, 1675-1686. 
Bishop Fell at his own charges imported 
large assortments of matrices, with 
typefounding appliances, from Holland 
in 1677, for the use of the Oxford printing- 
house. Most of these matrices are still 
in Oxford and types are cast from them 
and used in special books. Bishop Fell 
was (in 1671) chief of a committee of 
four managers of the printing-house. 
He installed the printing-house in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, a building presented 
for printing purposes by Archbishop 
Sheldon in 1669. His various personal 
gifts for the printing-house exceeded 
£4,000. The names of few bishops are 
better known than that of Doctor Fell, 
but this is not so much because of his 


devotion to learning and his generosity 
to the University Press as it is because 
of a rhyme fastened upon his memory by 
a student the good bishop had threatened 
with expulsion, one Thomas Brown. 
Doctor Fell was pacified by the supplica- 
tions of Brown, and agreed to pardon 
him if he would make an extempore 
rendering of Martial’s epigram: 


Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare: 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te, 


which Brown wittily did in a verse to 
which both he and Bishop Fell owe some 
part of their fame: 


I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I can not tell; 

But this I know and know full well, 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell. 


Portraits of Doctor Fell are rare, and 
Collectanea was agreeably surprised to 
find one inserted in an extra illustrated 
edition of “The Life and Errors of John 
Dunton,” printed in London in 1704. 
(Dunton, born in 1659, died in 1733, 
gives much information about printing 
and printers both in old England and in 
New England, which latter country he 
visited in 1686.) A reduction of the 
portrait is printed herewith, and also a 
view of the Sheldonian Theatre, which 
housed the University Press and its 
typefoundry for a number of years. 

In 1693, seven years after Doctor Fell 
had passed away, a specimen book of 
Oxford types was issued. This was the 
first specimen book of types printed in 
England. Only one perfect copy is 
known, and that is in the Typographic 
Library in Jersey City—one of its 
choicest treasures. A second but incom- 
plete copy is owned by Oxford University. 
For many years the latter copy was 
assumed to be complete. In 1900, the 
late Horace Hart, then controller of the 
University Press, issued his ‘‘ Notes on 
a Century of Typography at the Univer- 
sity Press, Oxford, 1693-1794,” in which 
the 1693 specimen is reproduced, largely 
in types cast from the Doctor Fell 
matrices. In 1910 Collectanea was lucky 
enough to find the second copy, and 
hastened to compare it with Mr. Hart’s 
reprint. It was then discovered that 
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the Jersey City copy had three more 
signatures than the copy described by 
Mr. Hart, and that the most important 
of these, containing a complete list of 
the matrices, punches, and printing and 
typefounding appliances, was in dupli- 
cate. This duplicate was offered to the 
Oxford University, which thereupon 
requested the privilege of examining the 
Jersey City copy. The book was sent 
to Oxford and the unique signatures 
were there photographed and inserted 
in the Oxford copy. Mr. Falconer 
Madan, librarian of the university, 
returned the book intact, not accepting 
the offer of the duplicate 
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Famous Printers. 

HEN a man achieves fame, that 
fame becomes an asset of the 
place where he made his home, and an 
inspiration to all aspiring inhabitants 
thereof, through many generations. The 
native of Stratford-on-Avon would be 
dull indeed who did not carry within his 
consciousness a pride superior to that of 
a man born in a much larger place into 
which no genius had descended. The 
greatest asset of Springfield is the fame 
of Lincoln, and if we subtract the story 
of Franklin from Philadelphia what a 

falling off there would be! 
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and the true power and value of printing. 
The good printer requires the same intel- 
lectual resources which also open the 
avenues to distinction in all those occu- 
pations of esthetic or progressive expres- 
sion which advance mankind. A young 
printer is on the right road when the 
achievements of great men begin to 
interest him. As we can not be thorough 
Americans without a knowledge of 
Washington — the more knowledge of 
him the better Americans — so we can 
not be thorough printers without knowl- 
edge of the great printers. Such knowl- 
edge, fascinating as it is, is not all for 
pleasure or pastime but for 
practical use. Samuel Smiles, 





signature, because he could 
not persuade himself to cut 
the thread which had held 
the Jersey City copy intact 
in its original paper cover 
for more than two centuries. 

Those who would know 
more about the Oxford print- 
ing-house should read ‘‘A 
Brief Account of the Univer- 
sity Press at Oxford, with 
illustrations, together with a 
chart of Oxford Printing,” 
by Falconer Madan, M. A., 
Oxford, 1908. This printing- 
house is remarkably vigor- 
ous. In prewar years it 
printed and published more 
than two hundred new books 








whose works have inspired 
many successful careers, said 
that “the great lesson of 
biography is to show what 
man can be and do at his 
best. A noble life put fairly 
on record acts as an inspira- 
tion to others.’? On the 
shoulders of our predeces- 
sors, we “go over the top” 
to all worthy achievements. 


* * * * 

A Dedication to a Printer. 
N Samuel Foote’s “En- 
glishmanin Paris,” written 

in 1756, we find this dedica- 

tion: “‘ Having no obligation 











or new editions each year. 
It is the greatest bible-print- 
ing house, with an annual 
output of nearly two million 
copies. Withal, its standard 
of typography is exception- 
ally high. Much of the present day effec- 
tiveness is due to Horace Hart, a true 
and great printer, honored by the Uni- 
versity with the degree of Honorary 
Master of Arts. 
* * * * 


Bibles for Printers’ Apprentices. 


HE oldest existing association of 

printers is The Worshipful Com- 
pany of Stationers of London. Since 
1712 it has been the custom of this 
ancient society to present the apprentices 
of its members with a bible, purchased 
from a fund bequeathed to the Society 
in that year by a member, Thomas Park- 
hurst, printer. Parkhurst was master of 
the Company of Stationers in 1683 and 
amassed a great fortune. 


* * *# * 


Toast to the Printing-Office. 


HE mint at which the treasures of 

the mind are coined and made to 
pass current throughout the world. 
May the workmen always find plenty of 
quoins in the drawer.— The Printers’ 
Book (1850). 


The Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford. 


In this building Dr. John Fell installed the Oxford University Press and its typefoundry 
in 1669. The building was the gift of Archbishop Sheldon for ‘‘the public acts, the concern of 
printing and other uses of said university.” Reduced from the original copperplate print, 
16 by 19% inches. This is the rear view. There is a companion print of the front view. 


So it is with occupations. Every 
worthy lawyer may live in the reflected 
glory of every illustrious lawyer. Every 
faithful soldier is of the family of Grant 
and Lee, and holds himself higher on 
account of their achievements. And no 
less than those in the lawyer and warrior 
occupations may those engaged in print- 
ing take pride in simon-pure printers 
who have made themselves famous, not 
only as printers, but in the arts, sciences, 
literature, poesy, economics, philosophy, 
war, and adventure. Because of these 
men of our art and mystery, other — 

Men met each other with erected look, 

The steps were higher that they took. 
Therefore, the little biographies in Col- 
lectanea, which are intended to overcome 
the prevalent view that a good printer is 
a good mechanic and nothing more. 
There are many passable printers, print- 
ing in an imitative way in the fond 
delusion that they are good printers, who 
doubtless take pride in their work and 
merit much praise. Nevertheless, the 
plain truth is that they are disqualified 
intellectually by lack of study and by lack 
of knowledge of what good printing is 


to any lord or lady of these 
Kingdoms, and wishing my 
play to have a protector, I 
beg leave to thank you for 
the neatness of the impres- 
sion, the beauty of the type 
and the fineness of the paper with which 
you have honored the work of your 


humble servant.” 
* ok * * 


The Jour Printer. 


MAN of many professions. Like the 

lawyer, he feels the advantage of a 
good case; like the doctor, from his 
practice is his gain; like the parson, he 
zealously seeks for errors and corrects 
them; like the poet, he dwells among 
types; a man of craft, and no wonder, 
when the devil helps him.—The Printers’ 
Book (1850). 

* * * 
As imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the printing 

types 
Turn them to shapes, and give to airy 

nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 


* * * * 


It is the duty of every master printer 
who employs apprentices to make him- 
self personally responsible for their men- 
tal and moral qualifications. Very few 
have fulfilled this duty. Have you? 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS FROM THE ANGLE OF 
THE PRINTING CRAFTS. 


BY WALDON FAWCETT. 


EVER has there been a year which gave 
greater promise than does 1919 of developing 
numerous and important national affairs 
that will have contact directly or indirectly 
with the interests of the printing crafts. 
Happily, too, most of the congressional 
legislation that is in prospect and the new 
activities to be initiated by the national 

Government will be helpful and constructive in character as 

regards the graphic arts. The mandatory sacrifice and self- 

denial that have been imposed upon printers and the allied 
craftsmen by the necessities of the war have now passed, leav- 
ing in their wake only a spirit of conservation that should prove 

a help rather than a hindrance to the further extension of the 

art preservative. 

In admonition to the printers of the United States of what 
is coming it may be said that a canvass for THE INLAND PRINTER 
of authoritative opinion at the capital of the nation discloses 
a unanimity in prophecy that the period of readjustment — or 
the era of reconstruction, as it is denominated in some quarters 
—is bound to bring an unprecedented use of printed matter 
by the cohorts of American business. It will be an interval of 
quickened quest for trade, not merely domestic trade but more 
particularly export trade. Printers who never in the past had 
a call for a job in a foreign language need not be surprised if 
old customers suddenly demand trade literature in Spanish, 
Portuguese, French and Italian dress. Nor must we under- 
estimate the moral effect of a great American public that has 
acquired during the war the reading habit in marked degree — 
a habit that it is now up to the printer, the publisher and the 
advertiser to capitalize to their benefit. 





The New Taxes in the Printers’ Sphere. 


An angle of national affairs that is just now forcing itself 
to the attention of virtually all printers is one that is unwelcome 
if not downright discomforting, namely the new responsibilities 
in federal taxes. Here we have, of course, a sequel of the war 
regarding which few of us, however patriotic, can be especially 
enthusiastic. However, the settlement of our war bill may as 
well be faced like any other obligation and that means recon- 
ciliation with what grace we may to the prospect of relatively 
heavy national taxes for some years to come. The taxes will 
be at the peak in 1919 and thereafter will gradually decrease. 
Indeed, the taxes for 1920 will be considerably less in the case 
of each firm and individual than the toll to be taken this year. 
However, the cautious printer will, in figuring overhead, cal- 
culate for some years to come on taxes heavier than he had to 
pay before the war. 

The Revenue Act of 1919-1920, which has been in the 
making since the early autumn of last year and has emerged 
as a finished product just in the nick of time to afford a basis 
for current tax bills, lets.the printing crafts off easily to the 
extent that it imposes no special taxes upon the industry or 
its products. As a matter of fact, there have disappeared 
during the evolution a number of tentative features that might 
have worked inconvenience to printers. There was removed, 
for instance, the special tax upon mail-order houses that would 
have hit many of the country’s largest users of printed matter. 
Struck out likewise was the so-called ‘‘occupational” tax 
which, though small in amount, would have caught the pro- 
prietor of every printery, however modest. Omission of the 
contemplated tax on bank checks was another boon for print- 
ing interests, because such action, aside from personal incon- 
venience to printers, would have injected complications in 
connection with the printing of bank checks. 
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For all, however, that there have been removed many of 
the provisions that would make for inequality of taxation, 
printing craftsmen must be prepared, in company with other 
business men, to dig deeper than ever this year to pay Uncle 
Sam’s expense account. The new income tax rate of six per 
cent on the first $4,000 (above the usual exemptions of $1,000 
for a single man and $2,000 for a married man) and twelve per 
cent above that, will hit a goodly proportion of the printing 
clan. The same is true of the new corporation tax rate of 
twelve per cent. For all its stiffened rates, however, the new 
revenue measure has a few compensations in that it makes 
provision for the recognition of certain principles that have 
never before been acknowledged in our system of taxation and 
lack of which has plainly worked injustice to business men. 
For example, arrangements have now been made whereby a 
taxpayer can carry over from one year to another net losses 
in business so that he need never be in the uncomfortable 
position of paying taxes on profits that he did not really 
derive. Then, again, this new tax program gives the business 
man a safeguard against overpaying his taxes through lack of 
realization that some of his stock of material, etc., in storage 
has shrunk in inventory value, due to recession of the market 
from war-time prices. He may even obtain a refund if he has 
overpaid the tax-collector. 

From a selfish standpoint, many a printer might be all but 
reconciled to the new scheme of taxation because of the new 
business it will bring to him. The new tax system is so complex 
and complicated that it is going to make it necessary for thou- 
sands of small merchants who never before ‘“‘kept books” to 
begin now, whereas business houses that did cost-accounting 
in a sketchy, haphazard way will henceforth be obliged to make 
complete records by rule of thumb. Indeed, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue is authorized to require the submission 
of inventories by taxpayers. All of which seems bound to make 
a market for the printed paraphernalia that serves to chronicle 
business history. 


The Printer Has a Finger in the Tariff Pie. 


The negotiation of new commercial treaties and the com- 
pletion of fresh arrangements as to tariffs will constitute one 
of the post-war responsibilities that will loom large in 1919. 
The printer, for all it may not be generally recognized, has a 
finger in this tariff pie. He is interested, obviously, in any and 
all restrictions that may be imposed upon the importation of 
paper and the ingredients that enter into the composition of 
paper. However, his chief interest in the new tariff status is 
likely to develop in a quarter where it had not been anticipated 
— namely, in dyes, colors and coal-tar chemicals. 

A moment’s reflection will demonstrate to any user of 
printing-inks how close is his contact to the branches of the 
chemical industries that are concerned with the production of 
colors, and how direct, in consequence, is his interest in the 
proposal now before Congress to amend the Act of September 
8, 1916, which raised the duties on dyestuffs and other closely 
related products. The object of the legislation enacted two 
and a half years ago was to build up an American color and 
chemical industry, and the changes that have now been 
recommended by the Tariff Commission are designed to further 
insure American independence in the supply of colors required 
by our printers and other consumers. The changes that are 
now planned in the existing tariff are designed to encourage 
the production in the United States of certain dyes, such as 
indigo, which are greatly in demand for coloring purposes in 
all the arts and industries. Loopholes will be closed so that 
German colormakers can not evade our customs laws by 
shipping in their products in highly concentrated condition, 
to be diluted to the usual commercial strength after they have 
passed the custom-house, thereby escaping part of the duty it 
is intended they should pay. 
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Uncle Sam’s Postal Printing. 


Practical printers may be interested in some inside informa- 
tion that has just become available as to the amount Uncle 
Sam is expending and plans to expend for the postage-stamps 
and stationery that he retails to the public. It is learned that 
the Postoffice Department plans to spend the sum of $3,000,000 
in 1920 for the manufacture of stamped envelopes and news- 
paper wrappers. This is the same amount that has been 
allotted for a like purpose this year. Incidentally, it may be 
noted that it is now costing the Government $18,400 a year to 
examine and distribute stamped envelopes and wrappers, an 
item that may be of interest to those printers who feel that 
Uncle Sam is going outside his proper province in printing 
return-cards for patrons who purchase stamped envelopes in 
quantity. 

For the manufacture of postal cards the Government plans 
to expend next year a sum in the neighborhood of $500,000. 
That contemplates approximately the same basis of manu- 
facturing cost as obtains this year. It is interesting to note, 
however, that an estimated increase of twenty per cent has 
been calculated in the cost of the printing of our postage- 
stamps. The result will be that the Government will probably 
be called upon to spend for the production of its 1920 stock 
of postage and special delivery stamps, stamp books, etc., a 
sum very close to one and one half million dollars. 


A Ban for Printed Matter in Unusual Guise. 


Producers of printed matter who are ambitious to put out 
printed forms of distinctive appearance, even if they have to 
defy convention to accomplish it, have realized for some time 
that this sort of originality was being discouraged by the 
postal authorities. The Postoffice Department has, for some 
months past, exerted all the influence it could bring to bear via 
local postmasters to dissuade users of printed matter from 
depositing in the mails large size mailing-cards or envelopes 
out of the ordinary in dimension. Going yet farther, the 
postal executives, who would fain bring about “‘standardiza- 
tion” of mail-matter, have set their faces against the use of 
stationery in colors other than white, buff, etc. Finally, they 
have even sought to restrict the printing on the face of an 
envelope to a return-card that could not by any chance encroach 
upon the space needed for address, postage-stamp, post- 
mark, etc. 

All this agitation for puritanical simplicity in printed 
matter designed for circulation by mail has, of course, been 
merely propaganda depending for its adoption upon voluntary 
action by makers and users of printed matter. Now, however, 
we are to have an effort on the part of the Postmaster-General 
to induce Congress to enact statutes that would by law penalize 
or exclude from the mails advertising-cards and envelopes of 
unusual size or irregular shape. The plea of the head of the 
postal establishment is that aside from the additional expense 
imposed upon the department in handling such mail, great 
difficulty is experienced in working it, particularly the pieces 
that are too large to fit the separating-cases and can not be 
tied with other mail or that can not be run through the can- 
celing machine and consequently must be postmarked and the 
stamps canceled by hand. The Postmaster-General proposes 
to effect the reform he seeks by having Congress provide laws 
prescribing standard sizes for cards and envelopes and fixing 
an extra postage charge in cases where cards of unusual size 
or irregular shape are used. 


Technical Aid for the Printing Crafts. 


Equipped with experimental and testing laboratories second 
to none in the world, the United States Government will be in 
a position to render this coming year especially valuable aid 
to the printing crafts and allied industries. It is an odd com- 
bination of scientific and industrial research that is now being 
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carried on at that unique institution, the National Bureau of 
Standards, but the achievements during the past year indicate 
how practical is the character of the aid given in behalf of the 
printing industry. War-time limitations helped, too, in the 
encouragement of exploration in untrodden fields. For example, 
consider the success attained in the manufacture of paste from 
substitutes for wheat-flour— substitutes such as potatoes, 
potato-flour, corn-flour, starch, etc. 

Incident to the needs of the war, government experts have 
developed a number of new kinds of paper having special 
characteristics, and including an extra strong paper having a 
tensile and bursting strength greatly in excess of any com- 
mercial papers so far produced. It is predicted that for this 
paper, when produced commercially, a variety of uses will 
develop. Uncle Sam is now at work perfecting a system 
whereby the sizing quality of paper can be definitely expressed 
to paper users, and during the coming year effort will be made 
at the inventive headquarters at Washington to devise an 
instrument that will apply a tearing test to paper, thereby 
revealing the liability of any given kind of paper to tear in 
ordinary usage —a quality that is of no little importance to 
many users of printed matter. Progress has lately been made 
also in the direction of the water-proof fibre container, the 
surface of which will take a printed impression. 


New Rulings on Protection of Printed Matter. 


Highly important to printers are the precedents established 
with respect to the protection of printed matter by several 
rulings and decisions which have lately been handed down by 
the tribunal at Washington. One of these test cases resulted 
in the refusal on appeal at the Patent Office to grant trade- 
mark registration for an advertising booklet. The Commercial 
Liquidation Company is getting out an advertising booklet 
for which it sought a trade-mark certificate, but the Com- 
missioner of Patents ruled that inasmuch as the booklet was 
to be given away and not sold it could not be considered an 
article of trade eligible to bear a trade-mark. At about the 
same time the Patent Office declined to register for the Alvah 
Bushnell Company the word “‘SafeTseal” as a trade-mark for 
mailing-envelopes, claiming that the word is ‘‘descriptive” 
and that therefore no one printer or manufacturer has a right 
to its exclusive use. 

That producers of printed matter can not save expense by 
short cuts in protective measures is indicated by a ruling just 
made adverse to the American Tobacco Company. This 
extensive user of printed matter sought to register as a ‘‘print”’ 
a booklet consisting of twenty-six sheets, each displaying one 
letter of the alphabet. Being intended for advertising use the 
booklet could not be copyrighted as a literary work, but the 
Patent Office officials insisted that whereas each sheet or leaf 
was registerable as a print the complete collection bound 
together could not have the status of a print for purposes of 
registration. It was contended that the fact that the sheets 
are alphabetically arranged makes a connection between them, 
but the arbiter at Washington ruled that the prints are sub- 
stantially independent in that while bound up in book form 
each could be used by itself. Accordingly the ultimatum was 
given that in a case such as this the only way to protect 
printed matter is to enroll or register each print or sheet 
separately. 





A PRINTER desires, above all other things, to make a good 
impression. 

A PRINTER’S ambition is unconcealed — he longs for an 
imposing stone. 

A coop form always catches the eye of a printer — if not 
good, he believes it should be reformed. 

SomE printers are born artists — others could not daub 
paint on a barn effectively —G. W. Tuttle. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating aud office methods will be discussed through this department. 
When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 


request is accompanied by return postage. 


Personal replies by letter will be made when 


of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


The Cost of Increased Output. 


There seems to be an idea among printing-plant owners 
and managers that additional output beyond what is being 
attained, and which has been calculated by the cost system 
to carry the present overhead expenses, does not have to 
provide for any overhead cost and that it can be profitably 
sold at any figure beyond material and labor cost. 

This is an error, and if carried to its logical results would 
result in serious loss. 

In the ordinary annual cost calculation all the fixed or over- 
head expenses are prorated over the business done and form 
part of its cost of production; and to the man who does not 
think seriously it might seem that the overhead was thus 
provided for and out of the way. ‘Of course,” he will say, 
“if you were to do less business the overhead per dollar of 
business would be increased; but with more business it is 
different.” 

It is different, but not as he thinks. 

Let us consider a few of the items that are included in this 
overhead. It will make it easier to understand the matter. 

Take first that great bugbear, depreciation. A considerable 
part of depreciation is caused by wear and tear. The more 
manufacturing we do, the greater the wear and tear. The wear 
and tear on type is found to be from ten to one hundred per 
cent per annum, with an average of twenty-five per cent in the 
average plant. It does not need the services of an expert 
mathematician to prove that twice as much business means 
twice as much wear, or the same amount of wear on twice as 
much type, which costs the same — twice as much for de- 
preciation. This applies proportionately to any increase of 
business. 

In the overhead calculation, allowance has been made for 
the interest on a certain amount of capital for carrying the 
open accounts on the books. This requires an amount equal 
to from two to three months’ business, according to the collec- 
tion ability of the house. Any increase in business will increase 
this amount in actual proportion, unless done on the strictly 
C. O. D. basis, and even then it will require some additional 
capital to carry the additional stock while in course of manu- 
facture and the additional pay-roll until the job is paid for. 

Provision has been made for taking care of a definite amount 
of spoilage and bad debts, according to the business being done. 
Increased business has the effect of increasing these items of 
overhead, sometimes very materially, as the craze for volume 
is apt to lead to a less strict scrutiny of accounts before taking 
the order. 

As a greater amount of stock is handled and carried for a 
longer or shorter time, insurance must be carried, not alone on 
the stock but also upon the uncharged labor placed upon it. 
This item increases in larger proportion than the dollar value 
of the labor and the material cost, for your profit on it must 
necessarily be insured also. 


Light and power bills increase as the amount of work done 
increases, and often in greater ratio because of overtime, 
where power is purchased from the landlord. 

Incidental expenses, such as repairs and supplies for the 
departments, which are usually charged as department direct 
expense, are sure to keep pace with the amount of business done. 

And then comes the pay-roll. ‘“ Yes,” you say, “I naturally 
expected that additional labor would be needed to turn out 
more work.” But did you know that additional work and 
increased pay-roll means a higher cost for superintendence? 
And did you consider that the additional clerical work, the 
additional correspondence, the greater number of telephone 
calls, the higher bills for postage, the increase in the delivery 
department force, and the additional cartage and car-fare, all 
help to boost the overhead in about the same proportion that 
the business is increased? 

When the whole list of overhead cost items is gone over it 
shows that practically the only ones that do not increase are 
the rent and taxes; and it is quite probable that the latter will 
increase if the goods are sold at a profit and Uncle Sam gets 
to hear of it. 

The difference in the cost of business done in excess of what 
seems to take care of the present overhead is very slight; and 
if the increased business calls for overtime work it is quite 
probable that the difference will be in the nature of a loss. 
If the reverse were true, it would be positive proof that the 
plant had been inefficiently managed and that the overhead 
expenses had been largely out of proportion to the legitimate 
needs of the business. 

This idea regarding larger output is quite prevalent among 
a certain class of printing salesmen who are not well posted 
upon the principle of cost-finding, and among printers who 
have inefficient cost systems. The printer with a good healthy 
cost system can watch the fluctuations of the overhead items 
affected and see just when he is nearing the danger point of 
too much or too little business for the capital he has invested; 
but he knows that additional business creates additional fixed 
costs as well as additional manufacturing cost. 


The Annual Statement. 


The beginning of the New Year is the time when it has 
become customary to balance the books and take account of 
stock, in order to calculate the profits of the preceding twelve 
months. This being the case, most of our readers have learned 
just how they stand, or how they think they stand. 

To many, the annual accounting means a short period in 
Fool’s Paradise, because their incorrect bookkeeping fails to 
show the true condition of the business and leads them to think 
that they have made a profit, when, as a fact, they have made 
a loss or about split even. This because they have failed to 
charge properly and deduct from receipts the amounts for 
depreciation reserve and interest on capital. 
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Even users of the Standard cost system have failed to carry 
its findings into their books and make the interest and deprecia- 
tion a part of their bookkeeping records. 

Only last week a printer who has been recently converted 
to the Standard cost system asked how he should dispose of 
an apparent surplus of cash which he seemed to have accumu- 
lated in his bank and make it adjust itself with the deficit he 
found in his book accounts. 

Investigation proved that he had simply charged off 
depreciation reserve and interest but had not taken the 
amounts out of his general cash and covered them into a 
depreciation reserve account and into his own account. 

When he drew a check for the total amount of depreciation 
reserve and placed it in a special account in his bank, and 
credited the interest on his investment to his personal account, 
he found that his supposedly large surplus of cash was really 
a deficit of $200. 

This does not mean that he had lost money on the year’s 
business; on the contrary, he had made a reasonable profit. 
It did show, however, that he had utterly failed to comprehend 
the fact that the charges for interest and for depreciation 
reserve in the cost system were actual transactions and not 
mere theoretical paper accounts to be used only for price 
making and ignored in actual accounting. 

Of course, this man did not have the reserve for depreciation 
that he should have had — that he will soon have, now that 
he understands why it is needed and has started right. 

He also found that he was not drawing nearly as much 
salary as he thought he was taking, as what he received included 
the interest on his investment, in addition to what he earned 
as manager, as the interest had not been added to his capital. 

After a little study of the corrected statement he said: 
“Why, this shows that I have been giving my customers a 
bonus of nearly ten per cent on their purchases, practically 
out of my own pocket.” 

What does your annual statement show? 


Composition Cost. 


For several months past the advertising pages of the trade 
magazines have contained the story of a test between certain 
composing-machines of different makes which should have 
awakened the printing-office managers to the realization of 
the fact that the composing-room is really a most important 
part of their equipment and not a mere annex to provide fodder 
for the pressroom, as many seem to consider it. 

Composition is the first operation in the production of a 
piece of printed matter (all printed matter, except that wholly 
from engraved plates), and upon the manner in which this 
first operation is performed depends the cost of the work to a 
large extent. 

Too much time and space have been wasted in the discussion 
of the speed and respective merits of various composing-ma- 
chines and their comparative hour-costs, while the remaining 
work of preparing the composition of jobs and pages for press 
and the quality of the work has received scant consideration 
or has been lost sight of entirely. 

Careful observation has shown that it is very exceptional 
when composition done on a machine of any make does not 
require more hand time for its completion than there is machine 
time in its starting. This being the case, it would appear that 
it is the hand time that should be discussed rather than the 
kind of machine. 

Then, again, no machine has ever been built that will 
produce forms or pages ready for locking up for press, and there 
never will be. Therefore, machine composition per se is only 
a stage of the process of composition and should always be 
considered in connection with the handwork required to make 
it usable. In no other way can the true value of composition 
be ascertained. Or, possibly, a better way to state the proposi- 
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tion is that all composition should be considered only as a 
finished product, no matter what process is employed to 
produce it. 

If printers would study the cost of composition on the basis 
of the finished product there would be a big change in the com- 
posing-rooms of many plants and a decided increase in efficiency 
all over the country. 

Without endorsing any machine or method, we can safely 
say that the system of composing-room management and 
equipment which places the finished product on the press at 
the lowest cost, quality considered, is the best and most profit- 
abie; no matter whether it carries a high cost per hour for one 
or more of its units of operation or not. 

Composition is a name for a certain part of the labor of 
producing printing and must be considered as a whole to get 
correct results in cost-finding. 

This is one reason why the hour-costs as published by the 
various printers’ organizations from time to time have so little 
value, and why their handing around among the trade is of so 
little effect and often misleading. 

Were it possible to get the cost of completed composition 
ready for press in some form that would permit of easy calcula- 
tion, such as on the basis of a square inch of printed surface 
for certain classes of matter, it would mean much more as a 
guide to price-making and comparison of efficiency than the 
present method of hour-costs, which is of little value unless 
the character of the work and of the equipment is also given, 
together with the production percentage. 

Here is a field for some of the “cost cranks,” as so many less 
wise printers like to call them, to do some really beneficial 
work for the craft. 

Broken Reams. 

For many years this question of an extra charge for broken 
reams has been a serious one between the printer and the paper 
dealer. Now that the paper houses are regularly charging for 
the broken ream, and in many cases for the odd quires that are 
bought in addition to the full reams, at the rate of twenty-five 
per cent advance over the regular price, it would be well for 
the printers to get together and consider a return to an old 
custom, which once had great vogue, of selling printed goods 
by the ream. For many years all ruled goods were sold on this 
basis, which is really more sensible than the present way of 
selling by the thousand goods that can not be properly pro- 
portioned out of the original package in such quantities. 

While nearly all printing is ordered by the thousand at the 
present time, no papers are so packed that the printer can 
guarantee to give full thousands of perfect sheets without 
having to buy more than an original package and pay a 
premium on the odd sheets which he must have for make-ready, 
spoilage and samples, even if he is very careful in handling 
the stock. 

Much of the ruled stock is packed 504 sheets to the package, 
but a pressman can not run a thousand good copies and allow 
for the “‘O. K.,” the file copy, the sheet or sheets used to get 
register, and the probable soiled bottom sheet, with this amount. 
Printing and most flat papers are packed 500 sheets to the 
ream, while a few ledgers are still packed 480 sheets. 

If printers would make it a practice of selling all printed 
matter by the ream, telling the customer that, allowing for 
spoilage, there would be from 460 to 470 good copies to the 
ream for work printed in one color and proportionately less 
with two or more colors, it would do away with the broken 
ream nuisance and make estimating easier and billing no 
harder. The customer can just as readily order ten or eleven 
reams as ten thousand, as he never (well, hardly ever) really 
knows just how many copies he needs and usually orders enough 
to have a few over. 

Once the matter was properly explained to the buyer of 
printing, and he was made to understand that the few extra 
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copies needed to make up the even thousand cost all out of 
right proportion because of the premium on the price of 
broken reams, he would see that it was to his advantage to order 
by the ream. 

The paper houses are justified in making a charge for the 
broken ream as it means the opening of a package, involving 
time and possible loss of stock through damage to the open 
ream left on the shelf, especially if it is colored stock. This 
time and loss is often greater than the entire charge for the 
odd sheets or quires. ; 

This is a time when such conservation of cost and effort 
should be considered, and the printer should keep his customer 
posted upon the real conditions in the trade. Most buyers 
will be found reasonable, and willing to do whatever is necessary 
to conserve any material needed for the prosecution of the war, 
and paper-pulp certainly is in this class. 

Another thought: If it were the habit to buy and sell paper 
by the ream and multiples of that amount it would soon be 
found that the papermakers would be willing to pack certain 
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This statement was not originally prepared for publication, 
but formed part of the regular cost report of the plant. 


Doubling Up to Cut Cost. 


There is nothing new about doubling up to save presswork 
on small jobs when there is a large quantity to be run, nor on 
book or catalogue work to save handling in folding and binding; 
but these items do not end the possible savings that may be 
made by handling things in multiple and are not the kind 
of double up that we are thinking of just now. 

Many jobs, we had almost said all jobs, require further 
handling after being printed, and in the majority of cases it is 
easier to handle them in sheets containing several copies than 
singly, especially if the job is a small one. 

For instance, recent business conditions have made it 
advisable to attach to many documents and bills, as well as 
other contracts and business papers, small riders calling atten- 
tion to special features or terms. These are attached by gum- 
ming one edge on the under side. 
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August 
September 


1125 
1025 
1066 

987 

980 
1191 
1005 
1025 
1116 


1002 
1041 
970 
819 
1091 
1081 
903 
1235 
780 


903 
968 
1019 
991 
1018 
1020 
910 
1004 
1121 


1107 
1078 
1109 
1095 
1291 
1211 
1006 
1014 
1371 


1004 





Average for the Nine 
Months 


977 1009 981 
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980 984 1141 


























Table Showing Pressroom Production. 


grades that were not usually ordered in large quantities in 
half reams, as is already done by one mill. And it might be 
possible to get a few high-grade ones in quarter reams without 
having to increase the price materially. 


Pressroom Production. 


The publication of the press records of a cylinder pressroom 
in the January issue of THE INLAND PrintFR has induced 
another printer to send us the records of his pressroom, which 
go far to prove that those we gave before are about average 
good production. It is peculiar that this pressroom contains 
the same number of presses as the one previously reported, 
although different in size, there being a preponderance of large 
machines in this shop. 

The previous record was given in size of sheet regardless 
of the size of press used to run it; the present record is given 
by presses regardless of the size of sheet printed and is separated 
into monthly records. The figures given are the average 
hourly production for each month and the average for the 
nine months shown. They cover running time only, exclusive 
of make-ready time. (See table above.) 

A further averaging where there are several presses of the 
same size gives the following for those presses: 

42 by 52 inch presses averaged 1,025 per hour. 

48 by 62 inch presses averaged 084 per hour. 

29 by 41 inch presses averaged 1,130 per hour. 

26 by 35 inch presses averaged 1,021 per hour. 

In this plant, as in the one quoted in our last issue, the 
medium-sized presses made the best showing, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is theoretically possible to run the smaller 
machines at a higher speed. It is surprising that the large 
machines made such good records, as this is a plant handling 
a varied output of book, catalogue, and tariff work. 

Compare these with your records and note whether you are 
doing as well. Also note the small amount of variation between 
the different sizes of presses, about 1314 per cent maximum 
between the 48 by 62 and the 29 by 41. 


This class of work has greatly increased the demand on 
the printer for the gumming of small pieces of paper with a 
strip of gum about half an inch wide at one end. By the old 
method of spreading the small pieces out and gumming by 
hand, then laying them out to dry, this is an expensive and 
tedious process; while it mostly happens that these jobs are in 
a big hurry. 

Here is how one printer cut both time and cost. He hada 
job calling for a piece of paper 2% by 4 inches, gummed at the 
narrow edge. He printed these four-up on a sheet 11 by 8 
inches, making one impression of the first four on the right 
half of the sheet, and then turning and making a second 
impression of a second four on the other half of the same side of 
the sheet. This gave him eight up and made 1,500 sheets of his 
12,000 slips. The sheet was then run through a gumming- 
machine, which placed a strip of gum one inch wide down the 
middle of the back of the sheet. This machine was able to 
gum about 800 sheets an hour, and the whole job took about 
two and a quarter hours, including the wash-up. When the 
gum had dried the sheets were cut up in the usual way and with 
greater ease than could have been done had they been gummed 
at the edge, because they did not curl so much. 

He reports that his cost was about 85 cents per hour for 
operating the gumming-machine, or $1.92, as compared with 
seven hours of a girl’s time for the gumming under the old 
method. There was also a saving of nearly one-half the gum, 
to say nothing of the time of gathering and straightening the 
sheets. The girl’s time for these two operations alone would 
have been at least $3.50. 

This same economy is possible in the perforating of small 
pieces. In doubling up for perforating, as many as possible 
are placed in a line on the sheet, and it sometimes pays to handle 
a sheet four times on the pony to save cuts in perforating. 
We have a record of a job that was run three times through 
the press and perforated nine on at a large saving, as there 
were four cuts to each copy, though there was only a 10,000 
run on the job. 
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THE WIDE-SPREAD NEED OF LEARNING 
ENGLISH. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


named the ultimate desideratum rather than 
the subject for discussion. I shall not 
e4 venture to indicate with any definiteness my 
| ideas of method in studying the language, or 
attempt to state exactly how much such 
study is needed. Nothing is more evident 
L— =} than the fact that almost every person who 
speaks English has a woefully limited knowledge of the lan- 
guage, especially of its great vocabulary. And this is true not 
only of the average man, but to a lesser degree of many truly 
accomplished scholars. This assertion about scholars is made 
with full consciousness that some of them — many of them — 
reach heights of power in expression that are attainable by 
comparatively few, and with full realization of the futility of 
attempting to set their height as the objective for the vast army 
of ordinary persons. But those who use the language most 
effectively are the ones who set the best example by continually 
striving for more attainment. ‘‘The poor ye have always with 
you,” and in the matter of language the poor are always those 
who supinely accept the few crumbs that come from the 
master’s table and imagine that they are sufficiently fed. 
Here as elsewhere there is no royal road to learning. 

Books almost innumerable have been written about the 
use of the English language, but their general effect has not 
been what it should be. May this not result largely from too 
much deference to the original technicalities of grammar and 
rhetoric? I am firmly convinced that it does, and am con- 
strained by such belief to call attention to some books written 
by a man who consistently deprecates everything with such 
esoteric taint and recommends and applies throughout simplic- 
ity. This author is James C. Fernald. His language-books, of 
which there are five, are published by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York. Doctor Fernald’s first noteworthy 
work of this kind was the treatment of synonyms, antonyms, 
and prepositions for the Standard Dictionary, and the extended 
research which this involved must have furnished the basis for 
his later work, which includes “‘ English Grammar Simplified,”’ 
a grammar-book of such simple sincerity that the average 
person can really learn much from it without a personal teacher. 
The last book by this sincere scholar is the one of most general 
appeal, and is entitled “‘Expressive English,” a title that might 
be subjected to faultfinding, but which, taken in its somewhat 
elliptical meaning, may be held truly impeccable. Following 
is the publishers’ description of the book: 

“This inspiring book, by one of our leading authorities on 
English, gives a real understanding of the language and shows 
how it may be used with the greatest beauty and effect. Its 
nineteen chapters, which cover all phases of English expression, 
are models of worth-while instruction in the deft and forceful 
handling of our mother tongue. The author has been a loving 
student of English speech and writing throughout a long and 
useful life. ‘Its ideal of utterance,’ he says, ‘has come to be, 
not method, melody, measure, but meaning.’ In his own 
words, he has ‘long believed that much thoroughly correct 
English instruction fails by not keeping in view the higher 
possibilities of language, and by not awakening admiration, 
honor, and love for the English language as a great, beneficent, 
and living power.’ He holds that ‘if students can be made to 
feel from the start that English is a grand, noble, and mighty 
means for the expression of thought’ they will experience the 
desire to attain its mastery and bring out all its possibilities. 
It is with the view to aiding them in the attainment of this 
object that this book has been written and is now offered to 
all lovers of vigorous, practical English.” 
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Doctor Fernald’s first chapter is on ‘‘The Simplicity of 
English,”’ and explains fully and clearly the change which led 
Richard Grant White and others to bewail the supposed fact 
that English had become ‘“‘a grammarless tongue,” which 
meant to them merely that it had escaped from the ancient 
thralldom of the classical inflections. ‘But,’ says Doctor 
Fernald, “‘his [White’s] system did not prevail, because it was 
not a system. The stubborn subconsciousness of the English- 
speaking world knows that there is a grammatical system in 
our language, if it can only be exhumed from under the explana- 
tions in which it has been buried.”” The chapter is replete with 
definite instances of grammatical values, but always without 
the pedantry and dogmatism so rampant in most verbal 
criticism. 

Next is a chapter on “The Power of English,” which 
analyzes various extracts from the work of great writers and 
orators, showing conclusively the strength of adequate thought 
expressed in clear, earnest words without flowery embellish- 
ment or any trace of unfamiliar scholarliness. This and the 
following two chapters, “‘The Treasury of English Words” 
and ‘‘A World-literature in English,” contain much matter of 
absorbing interest for students of literature, but not so much 
of detailed language study as we get later. 

It is in the fifth chapter, ‘“‘English Synonyms,” that we 
begin to find the most helpful discussion of details, which 
continues through “The English Dictionary and How to 
Use It,” ‘English Connectives,” ‘English Grammar,” ‘“ En- 
largement and Improvement of the Vocabulary,” ‘‘Impoverish- 
ment of the Vocabulary,” “‘ Difficulties in English,” ‘‘Clearness 
of Style,” ‘The Art of Brevity,” and ‘Figures of Speech.” 
The rest of the work deals with the art of speaking and writing, 
and is interesting and instructive, but not of such general 
interest as the chapters here named. 

It is not easy to select quotations from this book which will 
give a clear idea of its real utility, for the reason that one would 
hardly know when to stop. But a few sayings may well be 
quoted. In dealing with synonyms, for instance, the following 
is said: ‘‘As a matter of fact, it is very rare to find any two 
words that have precisely the same meaning so as to be always 
interchangeable. There is almost always a difference either 
in meaning or in use.” Following this is a succession of groups 
of synonymous words with indication of their similarities and 
their differences well calculated to show how alert we need to 
be to secure perspicuity of expression. Thus, the difference 
between “‘begin” and “‘commence’”’ is fully elucidated and 
shown to be necessary to clearness, although these words are 
identical in meaning; and this we mention merely as one case 
of its kind. 

‘“‘Pure English,” says Doctor Fernald, “‘is the use of fitly 
chosen words in approved combinations. Our language has 
become what it is by a constant process of selection. . 
Each century has added something to the achievements of the 
century preceding, and the best English speech of today is the 
flower and crown of the life and the scholarship of the English- 
speaking peoples through five hundred years.” It is my 
sincere belief that Doctor Fernald has in this book thrown 
more direct light on the real facts of pure English than that 
afforded by any other book known to me, and that this is 
mainly resultant from his own simplicity and sincerity. 





PRINTER’S DEVIL IN WAR— NOW HAVE 
A DEVILETTE. 


The Marihuana (Texas) Gazette bemoans the shortage o/ 
labor in the following verse: 


The printer’s devil went to war, 
No new one could we get; 

So, in the old composing-room 
We’ve got a devilette. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 


Our technical research 


laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Collodion That Tears Under the Tap. 


A writer in Process Work complains about collodion that 
lries when coating and the film seems to lack intensity when 
leveloped. It will not allow cutting. The least touch breaks 
-he film; even the water from the tap will do it. 

Answer.— The best suggestion from several writers is to 
idd more alcohol to the collodion and strengthen the bath. 
irst of all, test the bath and if it is found weak strengthen it 
ind try a plate. It may be that the collodion requires more 
pyroxylin, which can be ascertained by the thickness of the 
film. Another writer recommends the addition of twenty drops 
of pure glycerin to, say, forty ounces of collodion — a rather 
doubtful remedy. The chief causes for a ‘‘rotten” collodion, 
as it is termed, are: The pyroxylin is unfit; there is not enough 
alcohol in the collodion, or it is too old. 


Collotype Plate-Making. 


““Photoengraver,” ‘Taunton, Massachusetts, asks: ‘‘Is 
120° necessary for drying collotype plates, and how long 
should it take them to dry? How sensitive are the plates? 
I want to get a line on the amount of light I can use safely.” 

Answer.— The temperature of the glass plates and also 
the interior of the drying-box should be 120° before coating the 
plates, with the gelatin solution several degrees warmer. The 
temperature during drying regulates the grain. The plates 
should be dry in two and one-half hours to give the best even 
mat surface. Colotype plates can be worked in a yellow light 
as used for carbon tissue, though the latter is less sensitive 
than collotype. When taking the sensitized plates out of the 
drying-box do not cool them too suddenly, and when putting 
behind the reversed negative in the printing-frame see that 
the negative and collotype are the same temperature or a sweat 
may form between the two surfaces and cause the films to stick 
together and either stain or tear the negative. 


Dyes for Color-Plate Makers. 


Now that France and our own country have gone into the 
making of dyes it is well to know the latest researches in the 
application of dyes in recording colors by photography. In 
“Chimie et Industrie,” a new French chemical journal, Dr. A. 
Seyewetz gives much information on this subject. He says 
that as yet no dye or combination of dyes has been found 
that will record colors in values corresponding to the way the 
eye sees them, and that there is as yet no perfect orthochromatic 
or panchromatic plate. He enumerates the special sensitizers 
as follows: For yellow and green, eosin, erythrosin and rose- 
bengal. For red and orange, quinolin red, ethyl violet and the 
cyanins. The sensitizers that come nearest to being panchro- 
matic in their action, that exert a sensitizing action not only in 
the green, yellow and the orange, but also in the red, are 
orthochrome T, pinachrome, pinaverdol and homocol. For 
the prevention of halation it has been found most effective to 


dye the gelatin substratum, between the glass support and the 
sensitive film, with rosolic or Congo red. This prevents reflec- 
tion from the back surface of the glass support, and as these 
dyes are readily decolorized during development and washing 
they do not interfere with the printing quality of the negatives 
later. With the above-named dyes in the market, color-plate 
makers should have no fear for the future. 


Christmas Greetings. 


The Twenty-ninth Engineers of the American Expedition- 
ary Force in France contained so many artists, engravers and 
printers that the card bringing their Christmas greeting, 
printed in red, yellow, green and black on antique stock, 
would have done credit to art printers anywhere. Thomas 
Nast Fairbanks, of the Japan Paper Company, presented to 
his friends a copy of a limited edition of Thackeray’s ‘‘ Chest 
of Cigars,” printed by John Henry Nash, San Francisco. As 
an exhibit of the Book Beautiful it is an object lesson to those 
fortunate ones who examine it. W. G. Ostrander, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, sent out a hand-colored folder with one of his 
most appropriate ecclesiastical designs. The season’s greetings 
from Messrs. Gatchel and Stinson came from “the shadow of 
old Independence Hall.” Beautiful cards were from Louis A. 
Hornstein, of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company; Vernon 
Royle Paterson, New Jersey; Robert F. Saladé, Philadelphia, 
and Tennant & Ward, New York. One admirable feature 
which they all possessed was that they were produced entire 
in this country. 


Height of Photoengravings to Type. 


‘Printer,’ New York, writes: “‘A dispute has arisen 
between this office and a photoengraving house as to the proper 
height for blocking engravings, which I wish you would umpire. 
We hold that engravings should be the height of type, while the 
engraver says it is customary to make them lower. In fact, he 
says that the blocking-wood comes a standard height which 
brings the engravings to a few thousandths of an inch lower 
than type. Which is right?” 

Answer.— This query recalls what happened when the 
writer was pioneering engravings into the newspaper service of 
the American Press Association in April, 1884. The first group 
of engravings was sent to hundreds of newspapers throughout 
the country with a request for criticisms or suggestions from 
patrons of the service. The criticisms arrived on time and 
the burden of them bore on this very question of the proper 
height of “‘cuts,” as they miscalled them. About one-half of 
the printers complained that the “cuts” were not high enough, 
while an equal number insisted that if the writer had had any 
experience around a pressroom he would have known that 
“cuts” should be lower than type. Printers still disagree on 
this question, so it has become quite the custom to block all 
engravings a trifle lower than type as the printer can always 








underlay, and should overlay, while if the engraving is higher 
than type he has usually no ready way of lowering it. Some 
engravers continue, as formerly, to block engravings slightly 
higher than type and then plane off the backs to bring them 
to the height of type. The facts are that a square-finished 
half-tone engraving should be higher than type, while a delicate 
line-engraving can well be lower than type, and all this depends 
again on the character of the impression, the paper, ink, press, 
and so many variable factors that most printers prefer to 
receive engravings slightly lower than type in height and make 
ready to suit each particular case. 


To Learn Zinc Etching. 

From Marshalltown, Iowa; Monroe, Michigan, and Albany, 
Oregon, come requests for standard works on zinc etching and 
‘similar productions,” etc. 

Answer—— The Inland Printer Company can supply 
Amstutz’ “Hand-Book of Photoengraving” and ‘“Horgan’s 
Half-tone and Photomechanical Processes.” The price is 
$3.00 each, with 10 cents for postage. One of these books 
supplements the other. From these you will get all the printed 
information. As to the “waxed process” there is a method of 
engraving with a stylus in wax and making an electrotype from 
this wax, but it is impractical for a daily newspaper. As to 
books on wood-engraving, the best are out of print but may be 
found in public libraries. In reply to the question: ‘Is it 
advisable to learn zinc etching from books?” a proper answer 
would be similar to the one as to whether it is better to marry 
or remain single: ‘‘ Don’t.” 


Sensitized Metal Plates in the Camera. 

“Reader,” Los Angeles, California, writes: “Is it not 
possible to sensitize metal plates and use them in the camera 
as these street photographers make tintypes, then etch the 
metal plates afterward so as to print from them? Such a 
process would be most valuable to one like the writer who wants 
only an occasional block made, usually a reproduction of a 
diagram or a cut from a book.” 

Answer.— Such a method has been invented by Arthur 
Payne, of England, and is known as Paynetype. The writer 
worked hard in an endeavor to introduce the method into this 
country. Zinc plates prepared in England by the inventor 
worked much better than zinc plates coated at several dry- 
plate factories in this country. Theoretically the process was 
perfect, but in practice it required such dexterity as could 
be acquired only after more practice than occasional block- 
makers would give to it. Sensitized metal plates for use in the 
camera are sure to come into use in time. 


Buying an Engraving-Plant. 

“Reader,” Marshalltown, Iowa, writes: “I am thinking 
of buying a photoengraving outfit. Will you please favor me 
with a list of the apparatus necessary, and the prices of same, for 
the business of making half-tone negatives?” 

Answer.— It would be better for you to advertise in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for an engraving-plant, stating the number 
of cameras you want and the size of the engravings you expect 
to make. To buy a new plant in these times would not be 
advisable, as prices for everything are at their highest, and it is 
impossible to get some items at any price. 


Panchromatic Plates, Old and New. 

A. J. Bull told the Royal Photographic Society of London 
something of the improvement that had been made in pan- 
chromatic plates since 1906. In those days, he said, the making 
of a set of three-color record negatives of a painting in the 
National Gallery, in a good light, would require exposures 
requiring sometimes a couple of days. The ratio of exposures 
on the plates of those days to blue, green, and red were approx- 
imately 1 : 5 : 50, or the figure for the red might be 200. In 
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the case of the modern panchromatic plate the exposures to 
blue, green, and red might be 3 : 3:1, the short exposure to 
the red being due to the use of half-watt lamps to illuminate 
the painting, these lamps being so deficient in blue rays. The 
value of the present panchromatic plates is that half-tone 
negatives can be made direct from the colored copy instead of 
by the indirect process. The realistic photographs of furniture, 
showing the grains of the wood, were another application of 
modern panchromatic plates which Mr. Bull called attention 
to and of which he showed exhibits. 


Printing-Frame Glass Trouble. 

A New York photoengraver asks that the following experi- 
ence be printed as a warning to others: 

He said he was always careful to keep everything about the 
printing darkroom clean. Taking a large printing-frame, that 
was seldom used, to print some line negatives of maps he found 
broken lines in every one of the prints which required retouch- 
ing. It was not until he used the same printing-frame for 
printing a half-tone negative that round bare spots on the 
copper caused him to examine the heavy inch thick plate glass 
in daylight, when he discovered that some bichromatized 
enamel solution had spattered on the glass and by exposure to 
light had hardened there. These spots could not be seen in the 
yellow light of the darkroom, but they cut out the electric light 
in printing just as completely as if they were black. He now 
cleans his printing-frame glasses in daylight. 


Engravers’ Metal. 

Ralph Bond, Reading, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘There is a 
metal known to engravers as ‘‘engravers’ metal” which is 
used by wood-engravers. We have asked several supply 
houses for it without success. We have immediate use for 
some of this metal and want to know the formula so we can 
make up some.” 

Answer.— Engravers’ metal can be ordered in New York 
at 40 cents a pound. If you want to cast it yourself it can be 
made from melted down type. It must be stirred for a good 
while, and every particle of dross must be skimmed off. The 
casting-box is made as hot as possible, the metal carefully 
poured, leaving a heavy tail-piece. On shaving for a smooth 
surface, if there are any blow-holes the block must be remelted. 
The writer has no formula for the metal though it is likely 
lead must be increased in it. A stereotyper or electrotyper 
may supply a tried formula for this metal and it will be appre- 


ciated here. . 
Color-Blindness. 


Bulletin 92 of the United States Public Health Service tells 
of investigations made into the extent of color-blindness. 
Color-blindness was found to some degree in eight and six- 
tenths per cent of men and two and two-tenths per cent of 
women, which means that more than one out of every twelve 
men are partially color-blind. In fact, there are few men whose 
sensitiveness to colors is one hundred per cent perfect. How 
necessary it is to consider this in employing men who are 
to deal in colorwork, or when selling to buyers of color. Many 
men go through life without knowing that their color-vision is 
defective. The writer once made some color-plates for a 
customer who did not show much appreciation of the result. 
Later he learned that this same customer was rejected for 
admission to West Point Military Academy because he was 
totally blind to the red sensation, and still he was in a position 
where he had the nerve to pass judgment on color-plates. 


The Guild Idea. 

The introduction of the guild idea into the photoengraving 
business in New York is being noticed by trade publications 
everywhere. It is leading many to read up the history of the 
old “guilds,” as they were called, and learn also how contented 
and happy people were in those days. 
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A reprinting of some representative ex- 
amples of the printing of a New York 
establishment, which, while not large, has 
become known from coast to coast for the 
excellence of its product. The designers 
of this work consistently adhere to simple 


arrangements, permitting pleasing faces of 
type to function without interference from 
needless decoration and rulework. 
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~ of This Gets Soiled in the Mail 
an Electric Washing Machine will launder it and your weekly wash as nothing else 
can. For this wonderful washer draws out the dirt and does not rub off the fabric. It 


turns Blue Monday from a hard half-day into a pleasant two hours. And it reduces 
your wash-day bill to a few cents for soap and just three cents for current 


The Electric Washer 


includes a Motor Wringer that swings around for the stationary tubs. A new syphon 
device takes out the water when the washing is done 

Demonstrations are now under way at our Eighty-sixth street, or any of our other 
showrooms. Come and see what an Electric Washer will mean to you 


The New York Edison Company 


Showrooms 
424 Broadway 10 Irving Place 151 East’86th Street 362 East 149th Street 
126 Delancey Street 124 West q2nd Street 15 East 125th Street 


FERARGIL GALLERY 


24 EAST 49™ STREET 
NEW YORK 


CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO ATTEND AN 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY 


Fames G.Tyler 
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INTERPRETATIVE DESIGNS 
DRAWN AND ARRANGED WITH 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
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WILLIAM BULMER 
and the Shakspeare Press 


On September 9, 1830, died William Bulmer, 
printer, whose name is associated with all that is 
correct and beautiful in typography. By him the art 
was matured, and brought to its present high state 
of perfection. This celebrated typographer was a 
native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he was ap- 
prenticed to Mr. Thompson, in the Burnt House- 
entry, St. Nicholas’s Churchyard, from whom he 
received the first rudiments of his art. During his 
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Printer 
Mr. Frepgric W. Goupy 
Type Designer 
{followed by informal discussion] 
A collection of catalogs and booklets 
will be shown in connection with the 


meeting. Members and others are in- 


The Institute to be held Wednesday 
April 17% at 8.30 o'clock at The Na- 
Talks will be given on this 
interesting subject by 
Mar. Earnest Ermo CALkins 
Mr. Norman T. A. Munper 
vited to come and bring their friends 


tional Arts Club, 119 East 19¢ Street 








|| CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 
will be the subject for the meeting of 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 


These discussions and the examples will be 
By this method 


the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


‘‘ Sahlin’s Typography, Volume Two.” 

In our ‘‘Specimen” department about a year ago there was 
reviewed a unique collection of printing entitled “‘Sahlin’s 
Typography,” it being a portfolio of original samples of the 
work of Axel Edward Sahlin, of the Roycroft Shop, East 
Aurora, New York. Now comes another, “Sahlin’s Typog- 
raphy, Volume Two, 1919,” identical in general format with 
the first, though considerably changed in so far as the colors of 
papers used for mounts and 
for the binding are concerned. 

This portfolio of specimens 
is worthy of more than passing 
attention, for it embodies the 
best product of a typographer 
who has developed quite an 
individual style, though it is 
influenced to a marked extent 
by the work of the early 
Venetian printers and that of 


are contained unbound, is made of heavy binders’ board, 
covered on the sides with a rich ribbed hand-made paper of a 
deep red color. Yellow cloth is used around the hinges, extend- 
ing about two inches over the sides at front and back. The 
typework and illustration of the cover-design were printed in 
deep blue and the rules were printed with a lemon yellow, 
which does not quite match the cloth over the hinges. The 
portfolio is tied with craft tape, glued to the inside, which 
passes through slits to the out- 
side in three places on front 
and back, as shown in our 
illustration. It is a wholly 
pleasing thing, suggesting in 
every way the work of a crafts- 
man and artist. 

The specimens of the port- 
folio are mounted on both sides 
of sheets of the deep red hand- 
made paper used on the cover. 





the notable William Morris. 
This style might deservedly be 
called the Roycroft style, for 
it is peculiar to most of the 
publications and the commer- 
cial printing done in the shop 
established by the late Elbert 
Hubbard. The dominating and 
characteristic features of this 
work are wide margins, bold- 
face types, and a liberal use 
of initials, rubrications, head- 
pieces and tail-pieces. It is 
essentially decorative printing. 
We might add that Roycroft 
printing is characterized by an 
apparent reckless abandon in 
the use of expensive imported 
hand-made papers. 

Mr. Sahlin, it appears, is a 
devotee of the doctrine of the 
Roycrofters, “‘work for the 
workers,” and he evidently believes that “the reward for good 
work well done is more work.” He must surely work for the 
joy of working, else an edition of twenty-five copies of “‘Sahlin’s 
Typography” would never have come into being. Practical 
or unpractical, this expression of Sahlin’s love for and interest 
in his work is worthy of emulation by all typographers. As- 
suredly such interest, study and labor will result in superior 
craftsmanship. 

Thus we come to a brief description of this second volume 
of “Sahlin’s Typography.” This portfolio, rather the cover, 
inside which the leaves on which the specimens are mounted 
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These sheets are approximately 
10 by 12 inches in size, twenty 
in number, on each of which 
from one to three specimens 
are tipped, the number depend- 
ing on their size. 

The initial specimen, per- 
forming the function of a title- 
page, is a pamphlet entitled 
“An Appreciation of Axel Ed- 
ward Sahlin, Artist-Craftsman,” 
which was written by John T. 
Hoyle, Professor of Practical 
English at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, who, by 
the way, is himself a former 
Roycrofter. The text of Mr. 
Hoyle’s essay is indicated by 
the title of the pamphlet. 

A cover or title-page design 
appears on the first page of this 
pamphlet, there being no dis- 
tinctive cover, and the text-matter of this page is set in one of 
Frederick W. Goudy’s most notable type-faces, which appears 
inside a decorative border drawn by Mr. Sahlin. With a 
brush and water-color paints Mr. Sahlin has painted pleasing 
and harmonious colors inside the outlines of this border, thus 
further carrying out the idea of antiquity which is the dominant 
characteristic of the work. A sepia-tone photograph is tipped 
on the second page which shows Mr. Sahlin standing, proof in 
hand, beside the Washington hand-press with which he printed 
the pamphlet, paper for which, we are informed in a note on 
the final page, was made in Italy in 1549. 
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The handsome greeting shown above was received from Gordon Abbott, Advertising Manager for the Goss Printing Press Company, Chicago. The design, drawn by 
Lawrence Kennedy, was printed on one side of a sheet of Strathmore De Luxe in the position indicated above. When folded twice a four-page folder was formed, the 
blank quarter section at the left being the back page, the second quarter section the front page, while the half section at the right in our illustration was the center spread. 
The entire design was printed with gray ink, but soft and harmonious water-colors were applied with a brush inside the outlines of initial letter “G,” star, moon and the figure. 





HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


With thanks, The Inland Printer acknowledBes receipt of Christmas 
and New Year greeting cards and folders from the following: 


Mr. and Mrs. B. Walter Radcliffe, Macon, Ga.; Pvt. Walter 
Wallick, Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa.; Esleeck Manufacturing 
Company, Turners Falls, Mass.; Eugene Joseph Vacco, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa.; Michael Gross, New York city; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. Polk, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Express Printing Company, Conners- 
ville, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. Gordon D. Purdy, 
Truro, Nova Scotia; Apprentices of the 
Lakeside Press, Chicago, IIll.; Bertsch & 
Cooper, Chicago, IIl.; George S. Strother, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Lee, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. George 
Schlosser, Wessington Springs, S. D.; Mar- 
tin Heir, Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. K. Tews, 
Chicago, I!l.; Walter J. Ellis, Chicago, IIL; 
The Franklin Typotheta, Chicago, III; 
Oscar and Sue Jackson, Lansing, Mich.; 
Benjamin S. Herbert, Chicago, Ill.; Daniel 
Baker, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. E. Johnson, 
Meyronne, Sask.; Mr. and Mrs. T. T. 
Means, Philadelphia, Pa.; The Franklin 
Printing Company, Columbus, Ohio; Louis 
A. Hornstein, New York city; Chestnut 
Street Engraving Company, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. M. 
Goolsby, Wauchula, Fla.; William Pfaff, 
New Orleans, La.; Mr. and Mrs. Frank D 


Mr ad Mrs. 

B®. Walter Radcliffe 
wish you a 
Merry Christmas 
and 4 


tHeppy Mew Year 


Japanese paper of gray tones and type-block 
in gold in the above folder form a most pleas- 
ing and quite unusual greeting. By B. Walter 
Radcliffe, Macon, Georgia. 


Gimbel, Cleveland, Ohio; N. J. Werner, St. Louis, Mo. 
Jackson-Remlinger Printing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; The 
Mortimer Company, Limited, Ottawa, Canada; The Berkshire 


Company, Chicago, Ill.; The Grier Press, 
Chicago, Ill.; Platt Young, Atlanta, Ga.; 
The Carson-Harper Company, Denver, 
Colo.; J. M. Bundscho, Chicago, IIl.; Ches- 
ter A. Lyle, Allentown, Pa.; J. E. Finley, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Edward M. Keating, 
Chicago, Ill.; Clara J. Shepard, Chicago, II1.; 
Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. C. 
Caswell, Denison, Iowa; George O. Mc- 
Carthy, Gordon, Neb.; The Duplex Printing 
Press Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; Edwin 
and Florence Grabthorn, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
O. L. Lilliston, Philadelphia, Pa.; Louis A 
Lepis, New York city; Bert D. Belyea, 
Chelsea, Mass.; Walter W. Barrett, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. William C. 
Magee, Philadelphia, Pa.; John McCartan, 
Canton, Ohio; Arthur C. Gruver, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Axel Edward Sahlin, East 
Aurora, N. Y.; Lutz & Stahl, Keokuk, Iowa; 
Morris Reiss, New York city; David Gildea, 
Junior, Jersey City, N. J.; Western States 
Envelope Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Perriton Maxwell, Bayside, Long 
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We wish gon the happitst > 
of all Christmas times 

this gear of peace. nineteen - 
hundred ond eighteen. 
Ahe Gazette Printing Go. 
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Probably the handsomest greeting received by THE INLAND PRINTER during the recent holiday season—a folder, the front page of which (shown at left) was printed 
s follows: Word “Peace” and dark spots near leaves in deep green; berries in red; leaves and stems of holly in gold. On the inside spread (shown at right) the lettering 
nd decoration were printed as on the title-page. The portrait of General Foch, beautifully printed by four-color process, was tipped inside a panel which was printed in 


the deep green employed for the lettering. 


A heavy weight of gray Italian hand-made paper, having a green hue, was used for this folder. The 


beauty and richness of this notable piece of artwork and printing can scarcely be appreciated without seeing the original. 


island; Charles R. Paul, Philadelphia, Pa.; The Hutchinson 
Gazette, Hutchinson, Kan.; Twenty-ninth Engineers, France; 


Aime H. Cote, Springfield, Mass.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl E. Armbrust, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Kennewick Print- 
ing Company, Kennewick, Wash.; 
The Trade Printery, Seattle, Wash.; 
Carl S. Junge, Chicago, Ill.; E. P. 
Mickel, Nashville, Tenn.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben Wiley, Charleston, IIl.; 
Dill & Collins Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; John Martin Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, Winnipeg, Canada; 
L. D. Caulk Company, Milford, 
Del.; Royal Electrotype Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Brown-Morrison 
Company, Incorporated, Lynchburg, 
Va.; Sim Crabill, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
L. H. Jenkins, Incorporated, Rich- 
mond, Va.; The Keim Print Shop, 
Meadville, Pa.; Fuchs & Lang 
Manufacturing Company,New York 
city; Frank J. Ramsey, Greensburg, 
Pa.; LaFayette Doherty, Findlay, 
Ohio; The Switzer Printing Com- 
pany, Webb City, Mo.; The Alling & 
Cory Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
The Leon H. Roberts Company, 
Toledo, Ohio; William P. Schoon- 
maker, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fred W. 
Morris, Los Angeles, Cal.; Louis W. 
Werner, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Carl 
Schraufstadter, of Kyoto, Japan; 
Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; A. B. McCallister, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; J. E. Stevenson, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; R. T. Porte, Salt Lake City, 


Christmas! 
and alls 
“Wweil— 


‘Franklin Photo- 
Engraving tiowe- 


Philadelphia. 


FR 
QP 


Front page of beautiful folder from the Franklin Photoengraving 
House, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The illustration and design 
in the upper left-hand corner were printed in blue (sky) and black 
on a small piece of gray paper which was tipped on the white stock 
of the folder proper, on which the lettering in the lower right-hand 
corner was printed in light green (large line) and black. The inside 
pages contained Milton’s poem, “On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity,” pleasingly presented by a combination of hand-lettering, 
illustration and conventional design. 


Utah; G. L. Caswell, Denison, Iowa; Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. 
Akehurst, Cleveland, Ohio; Ithaca Engraving Company, 


Ithaca, N. Y.; Tom and Rose Walsh, 
Streator, Ill.; Frank K. Phillips, 
Jersey City, N. J.; H. and E. Miller, 
New York city; Luther J. Calkins, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; G. Henry 
Deering, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. E. Cullingford, Charlotte, 
N. C.; The Jackson Press, Kent, 
Ohio; William N. Steele, Kansas 
City, Kan.; Corona Company, Cro- 
ton, N. Y.; The Globe Engraving & 
Electrotype Company, Chicago, IIL; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Leggett, 
Ottawa, Canada; Review Printing & 
Stationery Company, Decatur, IIL; 
The Callihan & Stottlemire Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Ohio; Henry 
Allen, Denver, Colo.; Allen G. Bren- 
ton, New Martinsville, W. Va.; The 
State Trade Education Shop, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Royal E. Patterson, 
New Martinsville, W. Va.; Public 
Press, Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
Jos. L. Newland, Senior, Lynchburg, 
Va.; The Ralston School Printery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Everett R. Currier, 
New York city; Charles W. Loug- 
head, Akron, Ohio; The Whitewater 
Packet, Minto, Manitoba; The 
Jersey City Printing Company; 
Jersey City, N. J.; John A. Sleicher, 
New York city; Hubert S. Foster, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; The Arrow Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. F. Tapley 
Company, New York city; The 
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nD it Was always said of him that 
he knew how to keep Curistmas well, 
if any man alive possessed the know- 
ledge. May that be truly said of us 








of Victory and Peace on Ei ,. 
us one ard of bys peaeeee i and all of us.” Sxreoretetg | 
-DedksonRemlinger Pinting Co- 
i age i 
f i. rs % i Artuur C Grover 
E : j December 25° 
: ’ 1918 
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Beautiful folder by the Jackson-Remlinger Printing 
In the original the 
lettering was in black and the illustration in green, black 
and red, the latter representing lights in windows, holly 
Heavy-weight green Italian hand- 


Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


berries and chimney. 


made paper, of beautiful texture, was used. 


Cole, West Brattleboro, Vt.; Lead 
Mould Electrotype Foundry, In- 
corporated, New York city; Mr. 
George D. Graham, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; The Dakota Farmer, 
Aberdeen, S. D.; H. W. Hasewell, 
Orono, Me.; Elmer W. Wagner, 
Topeka, Kan.; Moye W. Dreyfuss, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Douglas Daily 
Dispatch, Douglas, Ariz.; The 
Tweed News, Tweed, Ont.; Russell 
& Cockrell, Amarillo, Tex.; Frank- 
lin Photo-Engraving Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Haywood H. 
Hunt, Camp Lewis, Wash.; L. A. 
Simons, Kansas City, Mo.; The 
Service Press, Gordon, Neb.; Her- 
bert C. May Company, Houston, 
Tex.; Seaman Paper Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; Clark & Fritts, New 
York city; John A. Webster, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. 
Clyde B. Morgan, Rockford, IIL; 
Northern Engraving Company, 
Canton, Ohio; Bourke-Rice Envel- 
ope Company, Chicago, IIl.; Supe- 
rior Printing Company, Akron, 
Ohio; John Hartenstine, Printer, 
Norristown, Pa.; Albert Scheible, 
Chicago, Ill.; Conrad Lutz & Sons, 
Burlington, Iowa; Wilbur D. Nes- 
bit, Chicago, Ill.; Edwards & 
Deutsch Lithographing Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; Thomas E. Abbott, 
Riverside, Cal.; The British Whig 
Publishing Company, Ltd., Kings- 


Southworth Printing Company, Portland, Me.; Robert Raws- 
thorne Engraving Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Edward F. Stack, 
Montreal, Canada; Fred W. Haigh, Toledo, Ohio; Mr. and 
Mrs. H. C. Wheeler, Denver, Colo.; Dixie Engraving Company, 
Savannah, Ga.; Forrest L. Harness, Blackwell, Okla.; Knight- 
Counihan Printing Company, San Francisco, Cal.; A. & A. 


What could be a more appropriate treatment for the 
words of Dickens than the above pictured greeting from 
Arthur C. Gruver? White hand-made paper, with per- 
fect harmony between type and illustration, creates an 
effect which is wholly pleasing, because beautiful. Mr. 
Gruver’s work is always pleasing and sensible. 


at 





York city; Mr. and Mrs. J 


THE NEW STUDIO OF 


CHARLES R PAUL 
THEIR BOYS "OVER THERE” 
AND BOYS AND GIRLS "OVER HERE” 
SEND 


“To You : 
AND YOUR BOYS "OVER THERE” 
AND BOYS AND GIRLS “OVER HERE” 


1919 


Unusual in design and text, but appropriate in every respect to the 
past holiday season, was Charles R. Paul’s greeting, represented above. 
The size of the original page was 614 by 10% inches. The design was 
printed in black and red-orange on buff-colored cover-stock. 


land, Maine, went back to the 
for the motif of this greeting, and in it gave!a 
truthftl rendition of the style of design in vogue 


ton, Ont.; A. R. Hunt, San Francisco, Cal.; The Johnston- 
Ayres Company, San Francisco, Cal.; Albert Schiller, New 
. C. Morrison, Morris, Minn.; James 
Austin Murray, Chicago, Ill.; Calvin Martin, Peabody, Mass.; 
The Franklin Printing Company, Columbus, Ohio; Edward S. 
Paret, Philadelphia, Pa.; Reginald B. Meller, San Francisco, 
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The Southworth Printing Company, Port- 


sixteenth century 


that time. Original was printed in black, 


blue, green and red-orange on flat white paper. 


Cal.; Charles F. Skelly, Altoona, 
Pa.; Syracuse Smelting Works, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; The Western Star, 
Curling, Newfoundland; The Su- 
perior Printing Company, Akron, 
Ohio; The Vermont Printing Com- 
pany, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Calendars Received. 

THE INLAND PRINTER herewith 
acknowledges receipt of calendars 
from prominent organizations in 
the graphic arts field. The num- 
ber received this year was not as 
large as usual on account of the 
shortage of labor. 

We express our appreciation to 
the following: Castle-Pierce Print- 
ing Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; 
Wild & Stevens, Boston, Mass.; 
The Hillery Press, Providence, 
R. I.; Morris Reiss Press, New 
York city; The Champion Coated 
Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio; 
Stettiner Brothers, New York city; 
The Roberts Numbering Machine 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hud- 
son Printing Company, Boston, 
Mass.; Eilert Printing Company, 
New York city; Crane & Co., 
Dalton, Mass.; L. H. Jenkins, 
Incorporated, of Richmond, Va.; 
Globe Engraving and Electrotype 
Company, Chicago, IIl.; The Niles 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa.; Anthony 
& Egloff, Rochester, N. Y. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 
Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be 
marked “For Criticism’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included in package 
of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 
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R. C. Stuart, Ithaca, New York.— The three in olive only. Here is a case where the second 
specimens are neat and pleasing in every respect. color does not help make the printing more 
No opportunity is given us to offer suggestions KAISER BILUS effective and where we can not imagine a two- 





color treatment which would be more pleasing 
than the one-color printing. The little chamber 
of commerce paper is interestingly gotten up. 

E. A. Dretricn, Ponca, Nebraska.— The large 
sale bill is handled quite properly in the conven- 
tional manner. Bold type in large sizes is abso- 
lutely necessary for this class of work, as it is 
essentially poster work and must be so handled 
that it may be read at a distance. We consider 
that you have displayed this bill in an admirable 


for the improvement of any one of them. UNDERSTUDY. 
Tue Stupio Press, Indianapolis, Indiana.— 

The portfolio, ‘Usual Work from an Unusual 

Printing-Office,’’ contains a number of decidedly 

pleasing examples of printing. Good taste and 

dignity are manifested not only in design, typog- 

raphy and general format, but also in the selection 

of colors for printing. 
J. W. SHort, Ottawa, Ontario.— Specimens of 

the work of The Mortimer Company, Limited, 





















are of the best quality in every respect. The manner and have no suggestions to make which 
examples of direct-advertising forms are as if followed would result in improvement. 
effective as the commercial specimens are beau- Seid yo lo the devil The Mentor, Massachusetts State Prison, 
tiful. You are maintaining a high standard in on the level ? Charlestown, Massachusetts.— We commend the 
the work you are doing. But the i Tooked yu workers on this publication, which is well set, 
R. H. Parmeter, Albany, New York.— All mo his aid, effectively made up and nicely printed through- 
the specimens are neat and interesting. The s : * out. We would prefer to see a fine rule inside 
; : And said, "Not the same level with you! Pp eee oo * 
variety of treatment given the same copy on the “in the holly border on the cover, which should have 
four blotters indicates considerable talent in been continuous around the page. A larger size 
design. Typography is good throughout. aie of type —a light-face letter —for the title-line, 





Clever desk-card mailed out by Nicholson, Limited, 





W. G. CAMPBELL, Winston-Salem, North Caro- ‘al coo ver, British Columbi and a lower placement of the flag illustration 
lina.— Composition on the little folders produced a baci amecel gee — wo ad would improve the design in so far as balance 
‘i age é : s how decidedly effective silhouette drawings » 
in the private printing-plant of The Children’s may be. Firm name, etc., appeared below this panel. 1S concerned. 

Home is both interesting and pleasing. Press- Watter Peptow, Detroit, Michigan.— The 
work, too, is satisfactory, although on one or two ; Christmas-greeting card is rather unusual in the 
of the specimens a somewhat firmer impression general form of its arrangement, and, in addition, 
would have made a sharper and clearer print it is.quite well designed. The only fault which 
possible. appeals to us as demanding correction is in the 

H. S. Smitu, Colorado Springs, Colorado.— In use of the red color, which is too deep. Not 

spite of the fact that your Christmas-greeting i only is the color itself too dark, but it is made to 













card is rather complex in arrangement, and over- appear even darker than it is by being printed 
done in the matter of decoration, it is interesting inside outlines of green. A light color is always 
on account of the character of the contents and t darkened in effect, that is, it appears darker than 






in reality it is, when surrounded by a darker 
color. In our opinion the illustrations are too 
jay large, but since this is a matter of taste we do 
not like to emphasize the point too strongly. 
THAYER & WHITFIELD, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia.— The several blotters, copies of which you 
sent us, are nicely designed, and, as a rule, are 
satisfactorily printed as well. The use of red on 
deep-colored stock is fraught with many difficul- 
ties; it is well under such circumstances to avoid 
that color — in fact any light color of ink — on 
dark-colored stocks. The most opaque of 
printing-ink colors are not dense enough to cover 
a much darker color of stock and are more or 
less affected by color of stock showing through 


illustrations, which would seem to compensate for 
its lack of excellence as a typographic specimen. 

Ben F. Lyte, Larned, Kansas.— Christmas- 
greeting cards done by you in the office of the 
Tiller and Toiler are decidedly neat in design, 
and they are appropriately and nicely printed in 
colors symbolical of the season. Our only sug- ¥Y 
gestion for improvement would be to use capitals 4 
less generally, as they are not legible enough in 
mass for quick and easy reading, and, therefore, 
for clear comprehension. 

J. H. Paine, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
The folders for J. E. Caldwell & Co. are beautiful. 
Artwork and colorwork particularly merit much 
praise. The presswork on the printed folder is 





























































somewhat disappointing as you state, although ink. We do not admire the shaded style of 
the cleverness of the workmanship otherwise letter you have used in several instances, our 
largely compensates for this faulty feature. reasons for which are given in other reviews in 
Burton Brown, Portland, Oregon.— Your ; A this department, in one of which they are given 
blotters for The Ivy Press are striking and a in detail. 
unusual in design, and for that reason, and as j THe HERALD PRINTING Company, Port Huron, 
the firm-name is displayed prominently, they Michigan.— The “Liberty” blotter is exception- 
should prove effective advertising. Colors are { ally well designed and nicely printed. The idea 
somewhat out of the ordinary, but are quite expressed in small type under the illustration of 
pleasing. The little package-label, printed in Novel cover for a dance program, produced by The the Statue of Liberty, “A statue of Liberty should 
green and orange, is very unique. Superior Printing Company, of Akron, Ohio. In the he erected in a public square in every city of the 
H. Emetr GREEN, Eldorado, Kansas.—The original the darker portions appearing in our repro- United States. Why not?” is a good one. Asa 





\ nial a sili lent soiliaal duction of the illustration were printed in a light, rich Teoma MBE 
etter-heads, especially, are excellent, particularly yellow, while the lighter portions of that illustration purely patriotic feature, having no advertising 


as regards design. Of the two printings for the and the vertical lines were ina medium gray. Thetype except that which is afforded by the use of your 
H. M. Davis heading, we prefer the one printed _was printed in black: the stock was gray Sunburst. name in the signature, this form is worthy of 
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much praise. Incidentally, it is 
likely to prove more effective 
publicity than a bald bid for trade. 

Marken & BIELFELD, Fred- 
erick, Maryland.— We admire 
very much indeed the several 
dainty Christmas-greeting cards 
which you have sent us. The 
“Christmas Money” folder for 
Haller & Co. is also worthy of 
highest praise. One of the Christ- 
mas forms is reproduced. 

Davis PrIntTING COMPANY, 
Milton, Wisconsin.—The holiday- 
greeting in blotter form is quite 
pleasing, although it would have 
been more so had the fine rules 
printed in red beneath the type- 
lines of the sentiment been omit- 
ted. Can you give any reason 
for their use except perhaps to 
embellish — and do they do that? 
Is there not already sufficient 
other ornamentation? To avoid 
the last short line of the senti- 
ment paragraph it would have 
been better to set that entire 
group in a narrower measure. On 
all work like this it is better to 
square up the type-lines in a 
measure which makes that pos- 
sible; but if that is impossible, 
the last line should be centered, 
avoiding at all times too short 
a final line. 

DeMmocrat-VOoIcE PUBLISHING 
Company, Coleman, Texas.— 
The patriotic folders composed by 
Mr. Jones of your staff are nicely 
designed and set; in fact we do not 
believe they could be improved 
upon from that standpoint. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the 
pressman did not supplement the 
compositor’s good work with 
printing of equal quality. The 
condensed report of the First 
National Bank, making up the 
inside spread of one of these 
folders, should have been more 
widely spaced. That would have 
improved the work in appearance and legibility. 
Insistently as we advocate wide margins, we 
really feel that space has been wasted in this 
instance, as some of it could have been better 
employed to open up the type-matter. A line 
border around the type-matter, about three- 
quarters of an inch from the edge of the paper, 
would also aid in overcoming the too vacant 
appearance of this spread. 

AN INTERESTING IDEA is presented in the cover 
of the last issue of the Ben Franklin 
Witness, publication of the Franklin- 
Typothetz, Cincinnati, Ohio. Blank 
space was left below the titular 
matter at the top of the design, and 
inside the border, for the insertion 
in diagonal! slits, such as are custom- 
ary in picture post-card albums, of 
a post-card showing the building in 
which the offices of the organization 
are located. Where such post-cards 
are available they can be purchased 
and inserted after the manner 
described above much more cheaply 
on small runs that they can be 
printed, and, really, the effect is 
quite similar. The same idea could 
be adapted in dozens of ways. 

E. L. Howarp, Eldora, Iowa.— 
The work sent us for review is neat. 
The typographic covers for The 
Training School Echo, published by 
and for the boys of the Iowa Train- 
ing School, demonstrate considerable 
talent in design, all being effective, 


Remembrance 


3 thank me 
God upon 
everg 
remembenace 
of gon. 


--Phil. 1-3 
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INCORPORATED 


ON January tst, 1919, Messrs. Mc- 
Alister Coleman, Everett R. Currier, 
J. H. Dahn, W. M. Engelmann, M. 
Hufnagel, Arthur D. Osborne, G. F. 
Riegel, and others recently with 
Berrien-Durstine, Inc., will join with 
J. G. Berrien in the conduét of an ad- 
vertising agency at 19 W. 44th Street. 
Exceptional care in analysis, inves- 
tigation and presentation of adver- 
tising campaigns and printing will be 
the dominating motive of this or- 
ganization. Correspondence invited. 


19 WEST 4474 STREET 
NEW YORK 


Announcement which demonstrates possibilities for beauty in simple forms when 
type is of pleasing design, and legible, and when paper of a good grade is used for printing. 
White hand-made stock added much to the beauty of this design. 


pleasing and interesting. Seldom have we seen 
a series of typographic covers that were as uni- 
formly good as these. Presswork, we regret to 
say, is not up to the standard of the composi- 
tion, both on the cover and inside pages of the 
magazine. We are quite sure that worn material 
is in large measure responsible for this condition, 
as we note the body-type used for the text pages 
is badly worn and nicked. A good grade of job- 
ink and a firm, hard packing to enable you to 


want you to kno you are never forgotten, 
Chat the old, wld days hid in memory sieeet 
Are still « part of mx life that 3 cherish, 
Without them so much would be inromylete. 
And you are mixed up with sx much 3 remember, 
eur mame sa otten J utter in prager, 
Never forgotten om earth o¢ in kenven, 
Always the child of God's tenderest care. 


want yon to know you ate never forgotten, 


Chat mg thoughts and mg pragers are folding you round; 


Rest in His promises, go where He sends vou, 
De what He bids gau, Enithful be found. 

Leok np and trust Him, x neve gene is dawning, 
Stretch out pour hand and take His tedzxy; 

Dought by Him, loved be Aim, never forgotten, 
Hid in Ais heart forever and ave.” 


Marken & Bielfeld, Frederick, Maryland, do much clever work — the original 
of this greeting-card was decidedly so. Green ink was employed for printing all 
the design except the flame from the candle and the holly berries, which were in red, 
and the inside of the initial letters, which were in light green. 
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apply the maximum pressure with 
the minimum of punching through 
the stock would improve the 
presswork. 

A. B. Corrin Press, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts.— Consider- 
ing the character of work of which 
it is an example, and measured by 
the standards of quality generally 
found in that class of printing, the 
souvenir advertising program for 
the annual ball of the New Bed- 
ford Police Association is good. 
It is out of the question to expect 
perfection in work of this nature, 
especially when there are so many 
small space advertisements as 
appear in this particular specimen. 
Advertisements are probably as 
uniform in appearance as it was 
possible to make them, and the 
presswork throughout is credit- 
able. The cover would be better 
if the flag illustration were smaller, 
and if the titular lettering at the 
top were larger. The letter-head 
for the New Bedford Lyric 
Orchestra, while quite ‘‘fussy,” 
is nevertheless effective, being in 
a style which finds much favor in 
the eyes of such organizations. 

Hupson PrintinG Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts.— Your 
calendar, ‘‘For Humanity and 
Civilization,” is one of the hand- 
somest things of like character 
which we have ever seen. Artist, 
engraver, inkmaker and printer 
have combined to produce a 
model in four-color process print- 
ing. The catalogues are all han- 
dled in a thoroughly praiseworthy 
manner, presswork being far and 
away above average. The speci- 
mens are so good that we are 
given no opportunity to make 

< suggestions for their improvement. 
The candle illustration on the 
draft for The Hudson Thrift Club 
isadmirably printed and embossed, 
producing a most pleasing effect. 
Simple arrangements of beautiful and readable 
type-faces always result in the best work, which 
fact your compositors seem to recognize. 

Cartos Lopez, Bisbee, Arizona.— For theat- 
rical posters, those sent by you will answer the 
purpose, we suppose, but we really can not see 
why such work need be made so elaborate with 
rulework. The simplest forms of composition 
may be made striking by the use of large, bold 
types and by color treatment —and striking 
effects are what theatrical people 
demand. Why make it a task to 
comprehend the message conveyed 
just for the sake of trying to be 
striking? Why, also, use such a 
variety of type styles in all shapes 
and shades? Such type combina- 
tions further handicap the reader in 
his efforts toward comprehending 
clearly and quickly the essential 
points to be conveyed to him. 
These posters are also crowded to 
such a degree that they are dis- 
pleasing. 

D. B. Gustarson, Red Wing, 
Minnesota.— The cover-design for 
the brochure on The T. B. Sheldon 
Memorial Auditorium is a beautiful 
and striking one. The inside pages 
are in a measure handsome, although 
our choice of treatment in that 
respect would have been for a Jess 
colorful, less decorative and, con- 
sequently, a more beautiful and 
simple treatment. These pages are 
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“AND A LITTLE CHILD 
SHALL LEAD THEM” 


4 a¥n* 4 as 
Feat A) Far 
A SENY A SAN 

Leave it to William Edwin Rudge, Incorporated, New York city, to do the thing 
beautifully and differently. Instead of the usual and more or less stereotyped 
Christmas-greeting card or folder, Mr. Rudge sent his friends and customers copies 
of the book pictured above. The story, which was quite short, occupied but four 
text pages, which were set in eighteen-point of the beautiful Kennerley type. The 
pages were 7% by ro inches in size, with wide margins. Counting title-page, etc., 
there were eight pages inside the cover, printed on beautiful white paper. The book 
was bound in boards, covered with what appears to be wall-paper or box-cover paper 
with a pattern printed in red and green. The title, tipped onto the cover, was printed 
in green from a reverse plate. The work scores high in typography and presswork. 


overelaborate; the large and prominent border 
naturally subordinates the text. Presswork is 
satisfactory, although by no means out of the 
ordinary. We note that the alignment of the 
letters in the machine-set matter is bad, and that 
many of the lines appear to be imperfectly cast, 
due, no doubt, to metal trouble. It would be 
out of the question for a pressman to do best 
work with such poor slugs. A memorial booklet 
of this sort should, of course, be handsome, but 
that does not mean that it must be elaborate. 
It is like a frame so elaborate in itself as to take 
all the attention from the picture it surrounds. 
Nose W. Key, Richmond, Virginia.—Type- 
matter in the panel on the letter-head for ‘The 
St. Luke Printing Service”’ is too large, and the 
effect of crowding from top to bottom is empha- 
sized by the large amount of white space at either 
side, at the ends of the short lines therein. The 
lack of uniformity in the distribution of white 
space is the most serious fault in this design, ne 
A : VY. W. 
although the wide space between the words in 
the line “Catalogs, Invitations,” etc., is also a 
defect. Had the rule panel been made larger — 
and had the linotype illustration been placed 
inside it instead of being used to form one end of 
the panel, as printed — space from top to bottom 
would have been gained to avoid the crowding 
from that standpoint. In general, the idea of the 
panel as conceived is excellent, and it is unfor- 
tunate that smaller sizes of type were not used. 
ARTHUR F. DrostE, Waverly, Iowa.— Letter- 
head specimens which you sent us, together with 
your comment on the intelligent selection of 
stock, are interesting. We can not understand 
why you should be asked to print ordinary half- 
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Unusual business-card, type-matter of which was 
in gray and orange on white stock. A blind-stamped 
border, only faintly visible in our reproduction, sur- 
rounded the type and added finish to the card. 
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One of two small books of identical format, though different in text, sent out 
during the holiday season from the Department of Printing, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. They were planned and designed by Harry 
Lawrence Gage, head of that department, who also supervised their production. 
Text pages were printed on Old Stratford, a beautiful, high-grade white laid paper, 
much used for quality printing. The books were sewed and then bound with light- 
weight cardboard, covered with a heavy-weight brown cover-stock, having laid 
markings. This cover-paper was not pasted on the inside of the binding board, but 
was simply folded in at the front margins. It was practically flush with the boards 
at top and bottom, extending only slightly to keep the boards from showing. 


tones on rough bond-stock such as that used on 
the Riverview Poultry Yards letter-head. An 
article to emphasize this point in cases like that 
of the example in question should be unnecessary. 
It seems thata very little understanding of printing 
should demonstrate the impossibility of securing 
satisfactory results under the conditions existing 
in this instance. Specially made half-tones may 
now be secured for printing on rough stock, but 
these, even under the best of conditions, can not 
be expected to show the detail which a properly 
etched half-tone will bring out on enameled or 
smooth papers. Customers should be told those 
things. It has been the experience of this writer 
that if approached in the right manner they will 
generally accede to the logical arguments of a 
good printer. Too often the printer is backward 
about making such suggestions. 

K. W. Parry, Digby, Nova Scotia. —The 
letter-head for the Courier is better when printed 
in one color, as too large a portion of the other 
was printed in the warm red-orange. Warm 
colors, by which we mean red, orange, yellow and 
bright yellowish green, should be used sparingly 
in a design, as when the warm color predominates 
the effect is bizarre, cheap, and distasteful to the 
eye. The matter printed in the outside sections 
of the panel on this letter-head does not fit the 
space well, as the short lines create quite large 
gaps of space which are not properly balanced by 
ample white space between type and rules all 
around. Where there is a large amount of 
reading-matter it should not be set in capitals, as 
they are not readable. The name of an individual 
and his official position should not be so widely 
separated as on this letter-head. 
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Initial pages of six pieces forming a campaign of the Cosmopolitan State Bank, Chicago, produced complete by The Henry 
O. Shepard Company, also of Chicago. The five folders and the sixteen inside pages of the booklet, deep green cover of 
which is shown in center, were printed (sheetwise) on a single sheet of antique white paper, 25 by 38 inches. The illustration 
above can only give our readers an idea of the general character of the design, as the originals were printed in several com- 
binations of blue, red, brown and black. As blue photographs light and red dark, it can be readily seen much of the 
beauty of the originals has been lost in reproduction. Copy, lettering, design and layout are the work of J. L. Frazier. 
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READERS of this department will be interested 
in the fact that one of our contributors, Otto H. 
Wisotske, who has sent THE INLAND PRINTER 
many excellent specimens of his typography, has 
been given permission by the probate court of 
his county to change his name to Wise. The 
change was made because of the difficulty of 
pronouncing the original name. Announcement 
is made here for the reason that we realize our 
readers follow the work of other prominent con- 
tributors, and we want all to know that our new 
friend Wise is none other than our old friend 
Wisotske, of the composing-room of the American 
Multigraph Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The quality of specimens received with the 
announcement made above is up to the 
standard of this gentleman’s past work, 
being simple, neat, dignified and effective. 

WEBER SHOWCASE AND FIXTURE COMPANY, 
Los Angeles, California While workman- 
ship on your catalogue, ‘“‘Successful Business 
Building,” is of an ordinary quality, we con- 
sider that the book is satisfactory for the 
purpose. The cover-design is rather effective, 
although the name of your firm is not promi- 
nent enough. The gold in which it was 
printed (then embossed) does not stand out 
from the rich yellow-brown color of the stock 
except when the book is held at a certain 
angle, to do which is asking too much of a 
recipient. The main group of the design is 
slightly too low on the page, causing the page 
is a whole to appear somewhat bottom- 
heavy. The type-matter is satisfactorily 
handled, but we believe the pages would be 
more effective if, instead of the capital letter 
headings, lower-case, one size larger than 
those capitals, had been used. Presswork 
is rather mediocre. It should have been 
possible to show the half-tone illustrations 
in a much snappier manner. 

W. K. Stitt, Douglas, Wyoming.— The 
blotter printed in black and lemon yellow is 
rather astounding in the effect it creates on 
the reader, owing to the complexity of its 
arrangement and the large number of display 
lines embodied in it. It is difficult to “‘get” 
anything from it because of the many points 
emphasized, which fact handicaps concentra- 
tion on any one of them. Furthermore, the 
different shapes and styles of type do not 
harmonize. While the yellow was satisfactory 
for printing the inside border of the panel, 
where it gives a very pretty and striking 
effect, it was a poor choice for the printing 
of type-lines. Instead of emphasizing the 
line of type it was used for printing it weakens 
that line measurably. It is difficult to read 
in daylight and we are certain it would be 
still more difficult to read it by artificial light, 
which is usually of a yellow hue. While the 
matter on the package-label for the Enter- 
prize is needlessly involved, it is a much 
better design than the blotter. Break away 
from the practice of paneling. Panels are 
not often necessary for the proper and effec- 
tive presentation of type. Our best printers 
of small work, such as The Marchbanks Press, 
William Edwin Rudge and Taylor & Taylor, 
seldom — if ever — use panels in ordinary com- 
mercial forms such as letter-heads, blotters, etc. 
They generally find the type more effective with- 
out even an outside border, which naturally may 
attract too much attention to itself. 

Rosert H. True Company, Limitep, New 
Orleans, Louisiana.—The Christmas-greeting 
cards written by Mr. True and designed by 
George Wetzel, foreman of the composing-room, 
are exceptionally good in all respects. In writing, 
the company states: ‘In the copy our idea was 
to get away from the old stereotyped Christmas 
card which thanks the recipient for past favors 
and at the same time solicits more. We believe 


a sincere message which carries no suggestion of 
business is far more effective in establishing good 
will and cordial relations. 


” We concur in the 
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sensible reasoning of this message and believe 
that in advertising we can often accomplish the 
most by asking the least. Instead of mailing his 
potential customers broadsides, folders, etc., 
booming his business, William Edwin Rudge, of 
New York city, occasionally sends out a popular 
short story or poem done in such a beautiful 
manner that recipients will retain and prize them, 
where, at best, the ordinary advertising would 
not be kept long. The idea behind this plan is 
that the recipient considers he is getting a present, 
so to speak, and appreciates it for its beauty, and, 
because of his admiration, it is quite natural he 
should want the same quality of printing himself. 











Frep J. Levesque, Lockport, New York.— 
True, the envelope-slip, “Called to the Colors,” 
is very neat. We can not say that we admire the 
use of gold for printing the heading and signature. 
Had you used red-orange instead of the gold you 
could have employed a two-color flag illustration, 
and thereby the more appropriately handled the 
design. There is too much white space at the 
top in comparison with the amount at the bottom, 
and balance is therefore not as good as it might 
have been. By reducing the amount of space 
above and below the flag illustration, more space 
could have been left open at the bottom, thus 
raising the type-group more nearly to the point 
of vertical balance. The second page would be 
better if the final line were not so short. For 
ideas in this respect, read review of the Davis 
Printing Company in this issue. The wide spac- 











Christmas-greeting card originally printed in green and red 
on white hand-made stock Having rough and irregular deckled 
edges on all four sides. The design is a definite reproduction 
of workmanship during an early period of the art which is often 
adopted when a distinctly antique effect is considered desirable. 
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ing between clauses, widely separated by colons 
where other points should have been employed, 
breaks up the uniformity of tone and is therefore 
rather displeasing. Spacing out short lines with 
colons is deceptive, in that those points do not 
adequately fill the line because of the small space 
they cover on the paper as compared to that 
occupied by regular letters. Avoid such make- 
shifts whenever they are suggested to you. 

W. H. Lewis, Boone, lowa.— Your work is 
excellent in every way. In display and general 
arrangement, as well as presswork, we have no 
suggestions to make which would result in much 
improvement if put into effect. We do not 
admire the shaded letters such as you have 
used in several instances. Such styles of 
type are not only inartistic, and do not har- 
monize with the unshaded styles which must 
be used for the bulk of printing, for small 
matter at least, but they are short lived 
because the fine lines wear down and break 
quickly. They also have a tendency to fill 
up, making it impossible to print them 
satisfactorily. Another point, paper is a 
flat surface and it is more consistent, there- 
fore, to employ letters which are also flat, 
and by that we mean letters in which there 
is no suggestion of perspective, or of light 
and shade. We feel, too, that, while you 
have enjoyed considerable success with out 
of center and unsymmetrical forms of arrange- 
ments, especially on your own stationery 
forms, it would be wise for you to avoid this 
style and hold closer to the simpler form in 
which all lines are centered on a common 
perpendicular axis. In that event, horizontal 
balance, through symmetry, is assured. 

PrajA BANDHU PRINTING Works, Ahma- 
dabad, India.— Naturally we find interest 
in the specimens of greeting-cards which you 
have sent us. In our opinion, too much 
attention has been given the decorative 
features, which sometimes dominate the 
more important type-matter. In color use, 
however, we find an even greater fault, for 
we note that almost consistently you have 
printed the bolder items in the stronger 
colors; thereby, instead of harmonizing the 
balance of tone of colors in this respect, their 
difference is made still greater, and as a 
result some parts stand ovt decidedly more 
prominently than others. Black is stronger 
in tone than any color, much more so than 
red, which is one of the best colors for empha- 
sis. For that reason, printers who understand 
this feature always select correspondingly 
bolder letters for the lines which are to be 
printed in red. As a specific instance take 
one of the cards printed in pale blue and gold 
bronze. Note that you have generally 
printed the lighter-toned types and rules in 
the pale blue, thereby still further weakening 
them relatively, while you have printed the 
bolder items in gold, and in so doing have 
made them relatively stronger as regards 
tone. In so far as tone is concerned, all the 
units in a design should be made to harmo- 
nize, and to do so one need not necessarily 
sacrifice emphasis if he gives attention to the 
points outlined above. 

Orro Moore, Texarkana, Arkansas.— The 
specimens of your work set in the Parsons series, 
as well as the others in the collection you have 
sent us for review, are of a very good quality. 
One or two points come to mind as we examine 
them: First, a free letter such as this unique 
new face is hardly the thing for the letter- 
headings of professional men. We endeavor to 
avoid holding too close to convention and yet 
we can not like such a revolutionary change as 
is effected in your handling of the heading for 
Rodgers & Rodgers. Another thing we note in 
several of the letter-headings is the setting of 
entire lines in capital letters only. The capitals 
of this new series are in effect like text capitals; 
that is, they are quite decorative, and some of the 
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Two of the four inside pages of an eight-page folder by the Folsom Engraving Company, Boston, Massachusetts, sent out as a unit of a direct advertising campaign, 
the object of this particular piece being to show the variety of effects made possible from a simple line-drawing by the employment of standard Ben Day tints. 


characters are decidedly unlike the usual capi- 
tals. For those reasons they are unpleas- 
ing and when used for words and lines entire 
are more illegible than conventional capitals. 
Where a free and informal arrangement is 
desirable and permissible, this Parsons series is 
an admirable letter, but only when the capitals 
are used for their primary purpose — to begin 
sentences and important words in display. For 
setting text or body-matter, and for advertising 
composition, Parsons is a poor 
choice, although we have received 
country newspapers where it had 
been stocked liberally and used 
extensively for display in all 
advertisements, and often for the 
text-matter. Needless to say, the 
advertisements were quite inef- 
fectual in every respect. ' 
E. B. REyNoxps, Upland, Cali- 
fornia—— As to the general ar- 
rangement of your Christmas 
blotter and the copy-matter, on 
which you particularly asked our 
opinion, we can find no fault what- 
ever. The choice of type for all 
matter excepting the signature 
and address lines was not good, 
however, and, as a result, the 
appearance of the blotter as a 
whole is neither as inviting nor as 
legible as it should and could have 
been made. Extra-condensed let- 
ters are much less readable than 
letters of regular proportions, and 
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it is not advisable to use such letter-forms except 
for large display lines. A size smaller of type of 
regular shape would have been more prominent 
and more legible than the condensed type in both 
the groups on this blotter, and such type would 
have taken up approximately the same space. 
When widely contrasting shapes of type are 
employed in the same design the effect is of a 
lack of unity, or harmony. Satisfactory results 
in typework are only possible when all the types 
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character of design, except in those few instances 
where other conditions serve to bring styles 
which are different into closer relation. As an 
instance, to make our meaning in this connection 
clearer, we will state that light-face roman 
capitals and black-face text capitals and lower- 
case, which styles are generally more or less 
condensed, can not satisfactorily be employed 
together when both styles are in approximately 


The greeting-card of a talented Philadelphia artist, William P. Schoonmaker. The 
original was printed in black and red on a rough hand-made card. 


uniform sizes, but when the text, 
the more condensed letter-form, 
is used in much larger sizes than 
the wider letters the difference of 
shape is not so pronounced. That 
is true only because the narrow 
letter has an advantage in size to 
overcome the greater proportional 
width of the roman capitals. 
ArTHUR C. GRUVER, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.— Specimens 
of your work produced in the 
plant of the MacGregor-Cutler 
Printing Company are especially 
neat, pleasing and effective. You 
did very well indeed in handling 
the series of blotters for the Fire- 
proof Materials Company, the 
copy of which was generally 
difficult to arrange. The variety 
of treatment given the different 
forms is commendable, especially 
since each will attract the greater 
attention for that reason. The 
one on which the missal initials 
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of the sheet. On the reverse, or outer, side two pages were blank, another having a return-card in the corner was employed for 
addressing, while the fourth bore a hand-lettered advertisement advocating the use of Ben Day tints. 


were employed for the first letters of the words 
in the firm-name —the main display line — is 
ineffective because these initial letters are printed 
in too weak a color, a light tint of blue. These 
initial letters seem to recede and are scarcely 
visible under artificial light or poor daylight, 
while the remaining letters of these words, 
printed in a deep blue, seem at 
first glance to constitute the 
entire words, as they stand out 
much more prominently than the 
initials. The italic capital ‘R,” 
used as an initial for the word 
“Report,” on the cover of the 
American McAll Mission booklet, 
does not align with the roman 
capitals completing the word, and, 
as a consequence, it does not 
appear to fit. 

Fergus County Democrat, Lewis- 
town, Montana.— The portfolio, 
“Specimens of Printing,’ hand 
composition on which was done 
by F. E. Race and machine 
composition by Edgar Fitzhugh, 
contains some of the handsomest 
displaywork we have ever seen. 
To suggest changes which might 
result in improvement would be 
no more than problematical, while 
to attempt to offer suggestions 
which would make the work better 
is clearly out of the question, so 
excellent is the workmanship. In 


appropriate? 


arrangement, display, composition and spacing, 
the work is exceptional, and it is printed in 
harmonious, pleasing and appropriate color 
schemes. The cover for the portfolio, which is 
printed in black and gold on double-thick, ripple- 
finished blue stock, is admirable. It is beautiful 
and quite suggestive of richness and quality. 


Some Christmas! 
Ill say ~ 


A.B.M‘ Callister 
Los Angeles 


A. B. McCallister, of Young & McCallister, notable printers of Los Angeles, California, 
is no stickler for convention. What sentiment, though, could at this time be more 
Printed in deep gray and red on a light gray hand-made card the effect 
is as pleasing as the design itself is striking. 


Our only regret is that the leaves were bound 
and tied at the top instead of at the left-hand 
margin, as is customary. Bound at the top, the 
portfolio is difficult to handle and turn from page 
to page. Easy handling of anything is important. 

Tue J. R. HawortH Printinc Company, 
Huntington, West Virginia.— In a general sense, 
your Christmas-greeting forms are 
satisfactory, although we always 
admire simple type arrangements 
more than designs in which the 
decorative scheme is made up of 
odd arrangements of rulework, 
paneling, etc.- The card which 
you selected for your own use is 
very neat, and we are inclined to 
agree with you in regard to print- 
ing the dot border in light green 
and the type-matter, except for 
the two lines printed in red, in 
black or in a deep green. For 
ordinary, every-day work there is 
rather too much red in the design 
as printed, though, of course, on 
holiday printing one is privileged 
to indulge in bright colors to a 
greater extent than usual. The 
appearance, however, is no differ- 
ent one time than another. On 
the Givens and Smith cards, the 
use of capital letters throughout 
is a fault which we suggest you 
avoid in future. Capitals are not 
as legible as the more familiar 
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lower-case characters, and they should be spar- 
ingly used where there is considerable matter. 
They should be used only for signatures, headings 
and occasional display lines of few words, where 
their contrast in form from the more generally 
used lower-case adds variety and emphasis to the 
design in which they are so used. When employed 
for an entire composition they should be spaced 
correspondingly wider than lower-case, as capitals 
do not have the shoulder at the top found on the 
majority of lower-case letters, which, in itself, 
provides white space between the lines. The 
card for Mr. Green might easily have been the 
most pleasing specimen of the lot, if, indeed, it 
is not already so. The green used for the border 
bands across top and bottom is entirely too deep, 
and too strong in tonal effect. This should have 
been a light tint of green, which color would have 
improved the leaves of the poinsettia illustration 
as well as the border. The red is also a trifle 
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inalong time. While some might call it “freaky” 


because no capital letters whatever were used, we 
feel that when real novelty is secured — and 
where the thing is informal — such a treatment 
may be passed lightly. However, we do not 
believe the use of capitals to begin important 
words would have weakened the effect of novelty, 
secured largely by the style of arrangement and 
the method of printing in colors. We are repro- 
ducing this cover-design in half-tone on the 
initial page of this section, but of course the 
relative color values in our reproduction give a 
poor representation of the original effect. On 
your own cover-design for the Hovey Extension 
School of Tire Repairing we regret the too great 
width of the upper type-group in proportion to 
the width of the page, which, besides representing 
a lack of harmony between design and page, 
effects too great a variation in the distribution of 
white space, the border at sides being crowded 
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variety of faces as possible, and instead determine 
upon one or two general utility styles and buy 
correspondingly larger fonts, which will be 
possible with the fewer fonts. This equipment 
will not only insure better work but will prove 
a saving in time and money, as with the larger 
fonts of fewer styles there will not be the pulling 
for sorts and the setting of try lines which follows 
the use of small fonts of a variety of styles. If 
you desire a bold-face letter for poster work and 
for advertisements in your newspaper, if you 
publish one, there is nothing better than Chelten- 
ham Bold. For your general run of jobwork, 
business-cards, stationery, programs, etc., nothing 
is so good as one of the Caslon series, of which 
there are several. With this Caslon series you 
can appropriately and effectively handle ninety- 
five per cent of your composition if you will but 
think you can. Some of the best printers, judged 
according to the quality of their product, seldom 
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A beautifully shaped design, but ineffective in display and legibility—therefore 
difficult to comprehend—because of consistent use of capital letters, crowded much 
too closely. Emphasis is weak because lines of secondary importance are so promi- 
nent the more important lines are weakened in effect through lack of contrast. 


too deep. One other slight change, resetting the 
address and date lines in text to conform to the 
sentiment, would harmonize the type features 
and make the effect in that respect much more 
pleasing. The condensed text type and the extra 
wide block letter offer about the widest possible 
variation in letter styles, and, obviously, such 
combinations of type-faces can not result in 
effective work. Study this specimen in this light 
a moment and see if the truth of the points we 
have brought out does not dawn upon you. 
Cuartes W. Loucueap, Akron, Ohio.— The 
specimens of printing by The Superior Printing 
Company, with which firm you are employed, 
are of an exceptionally high grade as regards 
design, typography, presswork and color use. 
Your own specimens, which you designated, are 
consistent in quality with your work which we 
have been privileged to examine in the past. 
The collection as a whole reflects credit on yourself 
and David Roberts, foreman, who is responsible 
for some exceptionally striking and effective 
layouts. The general design and color treatment 
given your personal stationery is good, although 
we consider that the lettering is entirely too large 
in the letter-head design, even though it was 
printed in a comparatively weak tone of gray. 
Reduced to a greater extent, too, the lettering 
would have shown to better advantage, as the 
defects would then have been reduced in promi- 
nence. The catalogue work, of which there were 
several specimens in the collection, is of a high 
standard, and we feel that we are only doing your 
firm justice when we say no better work in this 
line is being done today. The cover-design for 
the program of the entertainment and dance of 
the Printcraft Club is one of the most novel 
arrangements of typework which we have seen 


essential to effectiveness. 


closely by the type while there is a large amount 
of space from top to bottom. It seems that the 
matter below the displayed word “Explanation”’ 
could have been set in shorter measure, even 
though the lines were left of irregular length, in 
which case they might have been arranged to 
break by sense, thus making comprehension 
clearer while improving the shape relations 
between type-matter and page. We do not 
admire or see a reason for the twelve-point rule 
printed in green above the bottom group of the 
catalogue cover-design for F. A. Seiberling. Of 
course in a way this rule attracts attention to 
the type-matter of the lower group, but as a 
matter of fact this group should have been set 
one size larger and in roman instead of italic, in 
which condition it would have the strength to 
stand alone. Very good taste was exercised in 
the selection of colors for printing. 

Tue Brice Printinc Company, Greenville, 
Illinois— In general arrangement and display 
your specimens are satisfactory, but they lose 
much of beauty and effectiveness through the 
use of unattractive, out-of-date and badly worn 
type-faces. The fancy italic letter used on the 
two cover-designs for The Vista, a Greenville 
College publication, is a decidedly unattractive 
style of letter no longer made by the typefounders. 
Alongside the attractive styles of type recently 
made and now being sold by the makers of type, 
it would make a poor showing to say the least. 
The fact that the majority of your type is badly 
worn through long use is plainly manifest from 
the impression on the specimens sent us. It 
would no doubt pay you to discard much of your 
type equipment, if not all of it, and stock up with 
new material. In stocking, we would suggest 
that you avoid any tendency to install as great a 


read, and more clearly and quickly comprehended. One line reset in italic and two 
lines in lower-case break up the solidity of the all-capital arrangement, the change 
Note increased prominence of main display lines. 


use anything else. Get big fonts of these two 
series. You might prefer Caslon Bold to the 
Cheltenham, in which case we can not quarrel 
with you, although in our opinion the bolder 
Caslons are not relatively as pleasing or useful 
as the light-face varieties. Of course you will 
want Caslon Old Style italic, but you will not 
require large fonts of that. A few job-fonts of 
an Old English, or Text, and perhaps small 
job-fonts of Copperplate Gothic, the cost of which 
would be little, would come in handy for invita- 
tions and professional work. We note in several 
instances the association of type-faces which have 
nothing as to shape and character of design to 
make their use together pleasing and harmonious. 
A conspicuous example of the effect of lack of 
harmony between type-faces is furnished by the 
advertisement for the Wise Printing Company, 
which appears in The Vista for April. This 
advertisement is also crowded to. the point of 
suffocation, and this not only makes the appear- 
ance displeasing but handicaps legibility. The 
setting apart of the features of an advertisement 
with white space adds emphasis, and aids reading 
and comprehension. Smaller type with more 
white space around it, with all display type of 
the same style, would make a wonderful improve- 
ment in this advertisement, as well as in other 
specimens of your collection. In the several 
instances where you have used red it is too deep, 
and therefore does not possess the luster and 
brightness essential to pleasing use with blacks 
and blues. Reds should incline toward orange to 
show to best advantage. A deep or a lake red 
makes the black used with it appear dull and 
rusty, whereas if the red is of an orange hue it 
livens up the black, giving it that bluish cast so 
much desired and so generally admired. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. 


Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 


from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


“The Needle.”’ 


Many are the warnings given by printers to the effect that 
it is necessary for business concerns to be careful of the appear- 
ance of their advertising literature. Quality and good appear- 
ance, they assert, in printed matter representing any business 
is as essential as the proper personal appearance of a salesman. 
What they say on this point is true, of course. In fact, an 
attractive, prosperous appearance is a greater essential to a 
piece of printing than to any other product that we can think 
of. But more printers would be able 
to use the argument with better grace 
and larger results if they would follow 
their own advice and lay greater stress 
on the quality of printing that goes 
out from their offices. 

The average printer who takes a 
pride in the appearance of his product 
would be surprised if he had the 
opportunity of going over the speci- 
mens that come to this department 
in a month or so. He would find 
much to commend, in fact the major- 
ity of it, we feel sure, yet he would 
find much that would cause surprise 
— the sort of printing that ought to 
make the thoughtful printer hesitate 
a long while before he would allow it 
to go forth representing his own or 
any other firm. Now we might 
single out some of these specimens of 
printers’ publicity of doubtful quality 
to discuss here, but we prefer to do 
the opposite. Instead, we want to 
call special attention to The Needle, 
house-organ of Young & McCallister, 
Incorporated, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. From the view-point of a 
product of printing alone —and it 
has all of the necessary good qualities 
too —it is a work of high standard. It represents the kind 
of printing that every printer ought to aim toward if he believes 
there is value in good printing over printing of a poorer grade. 

We have been familiar with Young & McCallister’s house- 
organ for some time. It is now in its eighth year. Pick it up 
any month and you will find it of that same high character as 
has always characterized it as a printing product. Adequate, 
but not elaborate, well printed on good stock, and with a 
pleasing use of color, it is typical of that sort of appearance 
which so many printers emphasize as proper for the right sort 
of all advertising literature. Each issue displays the result 
of individual care and thought, something that is very necessary 
if a standard in printing is to be maintained. Another note- 


Fic. 1. 
Original was printed in deep blue, light blue, deep red, 
light brown and black on white stock. 


worthy feature of the issues of The Needle is the cover. We 
reproduce here the cover for the December issue (Fig. 1). 
specially designed cover may or may not be a necessity for a 
house-organ, but the point is that when covers are used their 
attractiveness adds materially to the appearance of the publica- 
tion, and the Young & McCallister organization has never 
overlooked that point in preparing The Needle. 

Just a word as to the contents of the December issue of 
Young & McCallister’s house-organ — we find it following out 
the theme of the cover-page, dealing 
weighty blows against the resumption 
of trade with the Germans following 
the war. We also find the company 
preaching the doctrine of direct adver- 
tising now that the war is ended. 
The editor effectively advocates the 
use of direct advertising as follows: 

“Now, if never before, add direct 
advertising to your sales force. 

“You know who your prospects 
are — you can make a list of them. 

“Go after them, then, with good 
printed salesmen. 

“You can reach them all as often 
as you wish, at moderate cost, and 
with no waste. 

“You can reach any part of your 
field — push timely merchandise — 
get behind poor sellers.” 


“More Pep.” 


I happen to know a printer in 
charge of a department in one of 
Missouri’s most efficient printing- 
establishments who has one big fail- 
ing. Let any customer discuss with 
him the details of an order for printing 
and suggest anything in connection 
with type, make-up, or any other 
phase of the task of producing that particular piece of work, 
and this printer immediately interjects: 

“But you can’t do it that way.” 

Let the customer press him for a reason and invariably the 
rejoinder is something like this: 

“Because we always do it the other way.” 

Now this printer is no fanciful character derived from 
imagination. He is a good printer, but he moves along in a 
rut. If he were the only one in captivity he would be a neg- 
ligible factor, but, unfortunately, he is not. He represents a 
large class of printers who have shut their eyes to development 
and progress, and who will not leave the well-known paths of 
least resistance to explore in the fields of originality. For those 
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of his class we hope that the page of More Pep, which we 
reproduce here (Fig. 2), will come to their attention. 

More Pep is the contribution of the British Whig Publishing 
Company, Limited, Kingston, Ontario, to the growing list of 
printers’ house-organs. December saw the first issue of this 
little magazine ‘‘for business men and employees,” and, 
judging from this first copy, it is destined to become a most 

















IT CAN BE DONE 


done,” 
But he, with a chuckle, replied 


one 
Who wouldn't say so till he tried. 


On his face. If he worried he hid it. 


He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done— 


do that, 
At least no one ever has done it.” 


hat, 


Without any doubting or crying, 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done— 


FIG. 2. 





forbidding to contemplate 
that invite perusal. The name seems especially 
fitting both from the view-point of the contents 
and the way the subject-matter is presented. 
All of the suggestions offered for the benefit of 
the business men do not have to do with print- 
ing, but enough about printing and advertising 
is contained to keep the reader’s attention 
focused on this important factor. 

As a printing product there is nothing about 
More Pep to make it distinctive, yet it ranks 
well typographically with the majority of house- 
organs issued by printers. 


‘“‘ Impressions.” 


It has been a matter of considerable interest 
and curiosity to the writer to speculate on the 
nature and strength of the appeal that the 
printers would make in their publicity material 
in behalf of direct advertising for the big business 
struggle that has been so generally predicted in 
the days following the war. Immediately follow- 
ing the signing of the armistice with Germany,the 
act that brought the long looked for peace and 
the beginning of the new era in business, a few 
printing firms immediately launched their 
attacks. These were timely and well-directed 


GOMEBODY said that “it couldn’t be 
That “maybe it couldn’t,” but he would be 


So he buckled right in, with a trace of a grin 


AND HE DIDIT. 
OME printers scoffed: “Oh, you’ll never 






But he took off his coat and he took off his 


And the first thing we knew he’d begun it. 
With the lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 


AND HE DID IT. 


successful publicity medium. Its pages are filled with business 
advice and discussion — not long, technical treatises that are 
but of the snappy, 
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FIG. 3. 
The original cover was 4 by 8% 
inches, and the design was printed in 
blue and orange on light blue stock. 





arguments, aimed to stir business men to action in the matter 
of advertising and preparing for the struggle ahead. Some of 
them were referred to in this department in the last issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Perhaps the time is not ripe; perhaps it is generally con- 
sidered that business should be given an opportunity to get its 
breath in the transition from industry of war times to that of 


No one will dispute the originality of the above card, sent out by 
the Pierce Printing Company, Fargo, North Dakota. It 
was printed in green ink on a heavy card stock. 


peace; perhaps the concerted action on the part of the printers 
to hammer this idea of using direct advertising as it has never 
been used before to help this country maintain commercial 
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THE PIERCE PRINTING CO., FARGO, N. D. 
DIRECT-MAIL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS. 


supremacy at home and abroad is still to come. 
But one is struck with the absence of any 
general well-directed campaigns in the adver- 
tising literature of the printers that has come 
to hand in the last month. 

It is the personal opinion of the writer that 
the opportunity for hammering home the value 
of direct advertising as a necessity was never so 
great as now. ‘True, it was a necessity during 
the days of the war and was admirably exploited 
as such with most gratifying results by the 
printers during that period. With its need 
even greater at the present moment, it seems 
to me, the time is here for a forceful following 
up of the direct advertising propaganda. 
Business generally should be ready to reap 
from the lessons learned in the war and con- 
vincing publicity is all it needs. 

Impressions, the house-organ of the Patter- 
son & White Company, Philadelphia, appro- 
priately calls attention to the following facts: 

“This appeal to advertise applies with equal 
force to both foreign and domestic trade. 

“We are doing a wonderful export business, 
but it is nothing to what it should be, or what 
it can be, or what it must be, if we are to support 
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the vast American fleet that will be sailing 


the seas now that the war is over. 


“And competition is now almost il, 
while the whole world will enter into the 
fiercest struggle for trade as soon as the 
various big commercial nations get their 


breath after peace is signed. 


“Tf our business men will deliberately 
consider preparations for business now 
they will be wholly unable to overlook the 
importance and value of advertising as one 
of the most economical factors in the crea- 


tion of trade.” 


Impressions follows this up with another 
strong article dealing with the building up 


of foreign trade alone. It says: 


“But advertising abroad doesn’t mean 
general advertising as we know it here. 
General advertising is essential in some 
lines abroad only after agents have been 
secured, while in other lines it is never 


indicated: 


“Direct advertising, on the other hand, 
is always effective, not only in interesting 
the dealers there, but frequently the con- 
sumers, too, especially if there is a limited 


number of potential prospects.” 


“Better Printing.” 


A monthly house-organ of 
much merit is now being issued by 
The Service Press, Pembroke, 
Ontario. The first three issues of 
this publication, Better Printing, 
have been received by this depart- 
ment and they make a most favor- 
able impression. The contents are 
distinctive in that each issue 
includes representative samples of 
cards, letter-heads and other forms 
of printed products produced by 
the firm to serve as an indication 
of the sort of printing that pros- 
pective customers can expect. 

The Service Press makes its 
house-organ serve in one of the 
ways to which such publications 
are adapted; that is, in the nature 
of a catalogue in which the charac- 
ter of the work offered by the 
producer is depicted. It contains 
also many interesting side-lights on 
printing and its use, as well as 
suggestions in advertising and sales 
management. No opportunity is 
lost to emphasize the fact that 
quality printing is the only sort of 
printing that a business man can 
afford to buy. Says the company 
in one issue: 

“We take pride in being able 
to declare that our printing-shop is 
one of the best equipped and most 
modern in the Ottawa Valley. Our 
machinery is in perfect condition. 
Our stock of paper, etc., is well 
assorted and meets the needs. Our 
type is of the best. All of it is new 
and chosen with the greatest care 
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and a knowledge of the requirements of 
good printing. We can well boast of the 
equipment of our shop, and every job that 
we turn out is a proof of these statements.” 

The cover-page of the first issue of this 
new house-organ is reproduced (Fig. 3). 


Fairy Tales and Facts. 


From the Oscar F. Jackson Printing- 
Art Service, Lansing, Michigan, comes a 
rather unique folder called “‘Fairy Tales 
and Facts,” the cover of which is repro- 
duced here (Fig. 4). Within, one finds 
first the fairy tale, written a/a George Ade, 
and so well done that we consider it worth 
while reprinting below: 

“Once upon a time there was a War 
that made everybody Sit Up and Take 
Notice. It was a Life-Size affair, which 
is to say that every machine that could be 
utilized was put to work. In fact, many 
machines were built so that they could be 
utilized to produce more War Supplies, 
which was Very Good. 

“Now, some manufacturers lost sight 
of the Big Idea. Of course it was necessary 
to change the Modus Operandi for the 





HIS building has beer 
be home of Oscar F. Jackson's 

Printing-Art Service since 
1912. It was planned especially for 
the housing of a high grade printing 
establishment, with special features 
in lighting, ventilation, and general 
efficiency. The location is central, 
being only five blocks from Lansing’s 
business center, yet far enough removed 
from the congested district to insure the 
very best working conditions. 


The idea is not at all original, having 
been practiced with notable success 
by the Roycrofters at East Aurora, 
New York, under the guidance of 
Elbert Hubbard. It has been demon- 
strated that pleasing surroundings 
are valuable and necessary adjuncts 
in the production of Good Printing, 
for they furnish a continual uplift 
which manifests itself in the quality and 
quantity of finished work. It has the great 
advantage of attracting superior workmen 
and securing from them an enthusiastic 
co-operation. uu 


Oscar F. JACKSON'S Printing- 

Art Service is the outgrowth of 
a merchandising idea self applied. 
Mr. Jackson has been at the head 
of its affairs since its inception in 


1906 and has devoted years of en- 
deavor to build up an organization 
that would be known for the quality of its 
product— to carefully analyze each client's 
requirements and apply the proper treat- 
ment for each individual case. 
"(HE equipment comprises job 
“and cylinder presses, cutters, 
punches, perforators, etc., all of the 
latest design and electrically oper- 
ated. No attempt has been made to 
reach the “mill” or factory stage, 
in number of machines, but rather 
the aim has been to hold equipment within 
bounds and practice intensive methods. 
This plan does much to eliminate thet 
bogey of excessive overhead which ham- 
pers the average complete printing service 
house ¥ 
ab , 
’T“HE scope of production is broad. 
A business card receives the 
ame conscientious treatment that 
would be accorded an elaborate 


catalog. The satisfaction derived — 


from an office or shop form produced 
in the proper manner is as great 
to the person using it as is the gratification 
of the advertising manager when his pet 
ideas have been embodied in his latest 
mailing folder. wy 


‘YOUR business will profit thru 
the use of our service. You will 
find it complete, yet simple, and 
unique in application, being straight 
to the point and minus all cumber- 
some and annoying details. It covers 
illustration and design, layouts, the 
best of h rate led; 
of the paper and supply market, high grade 
press work and modern bindery methods. 
; ube 
( yuR charges are influenced by 
these favorable conditions. You 
will find them reasonable at all times 
and in keeping with the work performed. 
perl 
Oscar F. Jackson's Printing- 
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Time Being, but in their Excite- 
ment and Zeal, and Patriotic 
Endeavor to get the war contracts 
out On Time, they overlooked a 
Good Bet; to wit, that Big Bill 
would.eventually get his Bumps. 

“But there were some Wise 
Virgins, so to speak. They had 
kept their batteries well charged 
with Consistent Advertising and 
their lights Burned Brightly. In 
consequence, when the Readjust- 
ment came they stood Ace High 
with the Groom. 

“Moral: When running with 
the dimmers on, don’t forget to 
turn on the spot-light.”’ 

Next in the folder come the 
facts, consisting of a clear exposi- 
tion of the advantages of the Oscar 
F. Jackson Printing-Art Service 
and the manner in which the com- 
pany is equipped to produce that 
service. The folder shows a photo- 
graph of the home of the plant 
(Fig. 5)— a home, by the way, that 
is far different than what the 
average person conceives of in 
connection with a busy, commer- 
cial printing-establishment. This 
building, in which the plant has 
been housed since 1912, is just far 
enough removed from the con- 
gested district to insure the best 
working conditions, and it was 
planned especially for a high-grade 
printing-establishment with special 
features in lighting, ventilation 
and general efficiency. 

In commenting on the distinc- 
tive character of its home and the 
location, the company says what 
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must be manifestly true, namely: “It has been demonstrated 
that pleasing surroundings are valuable and necessary adjuncts 
in the production of good printing, for they furnish a con- 
tinual uplift which manifests itself in the quality and quantity 
of finished work. It has the great advantage of attracting 
superior workmen and securing from them an enthusiastic 
coéperation.”” 

This matter of location and equipment of plants with a 
view of aiding in the production of better printing is something 
that not a few printing firms are giving considerable attention 
to at the present time. The reader of the folder, after glancing 
at the view of the plant’s home, and reading the provisions 
made in the way of equipment and other things, can easily be 
persuaded that he may reasonably expect quality printing 
from the Jackson company. The folder is a well-conceived 
piece of publicity material. 


The cover-design of the Keystone Press, house-organ of the 
Keystone Press, of Indianapolis, a winter scene, is printed in 
colors from a hand-carved wood block made by Donald R. 
Dohner, of Pittsburgh, formerly a teacher of manual arts in 
the grade schools of Indianapolis. 


The Hughes-Buie Company, of El Paso, Texas, is sending 
out a card, printed in colors, which contains the following 
under the heading ‘‘Our Pledge”: 

“We realize that it is our first duty to purchase American- 
made goods, and to encourage their manufacture and use. 

“Tt is our second duty, when buying imported goods, to 
favor articles and materials produced by the nations which 
were associated with ours in the great war. 

“Tt is our third duty to steadily and continuously refuse 
to buy anything made in Germany or carrying the German 
label, and to do all we can to discourage the purchase and use 
of German-made goods.” 


A folder issued by the Service Printing Company, Akron, 
Ohio, contains some most excellent reproductions in color of 
catalogues and booklets from the press of that company. The 
presswork warrants unusual praise. ‘Our Moving Force”’ is 
the way the company styles a dozen members of the staff who 
are pictured in a section of a movie film. 

Discussing small jobs of printing, the W. B. Crombie Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts, says: “First impressions 
count. You can not afford to send out anything, not even the 
smallest circular or the bit of advertising, unless the tone and 
quality are in keeping with the highest standards.” This bit 
of advice to business men is printed on a blue card. 





There is a familiar argument, but a true one, nevertheless, 
in this paragraph taken from W. B. Crombie Company’s little 
house-organ, The Crombie Bee, published in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts: ‘Everyone should know by this time that continuity 
is the big word in all plans for printed publicity. Uninterrupted 
succession is the open sesame. Repetition is a more powerful 
persuader than argumentation. It never pays to ring up the 
curtain on one-time stuff — either for barn-storms or brain- 
storms.” 


Two more of the series of attractive folders issued by the 
Garrison-Wagner Printing Company, St. Louis, are at hand. 
In the last issue of THE INLAND PRINTER we mentioned two, 
entitled “Growth” and “Location.” The two just off the press 
have to do with equipment and customers. Both are excellent 
specimens of printing and form good advertising-matter. 





Did you learn the art of printing, or only the trade? A 
trade may be forgotten; art is imperishable.— G. W. Tuttle. 
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A FLEXIBLE “SPLIT-LEAF’” DUMMY. 
BY CLAUDE SCHAFFNER. 


At last you are through laying out page 64 of your prelimi- 
nary catalogue dummy. Tenderly you ease the finished job 
down onto the desk, sigh, and thank goodness the copy and cuts 
all went so nicely into place clear down to the bitter end of the 
thing. 

At this point it is much in vogue in most establishments 
for some one to shuffle in with an abject appeal in his eyes and 
a half-dozen pages of “special” stuff in his hands! No use 
making a noise like grinding an axe. The stuff simply must 
goin. And did you ever in your life know of an instance where 
it would fit in at the end of the dummy? Not by a jugful! It 
always elbows itself right down into the very middle of the 
catalogue, usually necessitating a wholesale tear-down and a 
complete readjustment of most of the pages. 

For some time I have been avoiding arson by the use of 
what I call a flexible “‘split-leaf”’ dummy. It just about does 
away with the confusion and extra work caused by eleventh- 
hour additions to copy and layout. To help others I am going 
to explain it; but it should be remembered that, in so doing, 
I have in mind the laying out of only the “scratch” or rough 
dummy of a booklet or catalogue. 

Cut to the trimmed size as many sheets of plain blank paper 
as you expect to have pages, plus a few more for extras. On 
these sheets lay out the pages of your entire job, using but one 
side of each sheet. As you proceed with the work, place these 
sheets back to back, clipping them together with “sawbuck”’ 
clips, with dots of rubber cement, or not at all; and worrying 
very little whether the pages (or back-to-back sheets) are just 
exactly where they should be or not. 

Now, after the entire number of pages are laid out, and a 
place has been found for all the copy and cuts, unfasten your 
sheets and juggle them about until they are exactly where you 
want them in the finished job. Don’t fasten them together 
back to back again, but, with dots of rubber cement, tip them 
in place in a stitched or stapled ‘‘false”” dummy, roughly made 
from some fairly heavy grade of paper, such, for instance, as is 
used for slip-sheeting. Have this dummy a quarter of an inch 
larger on all sides than the sheets themselves so as to facilitate 
thumbing, a great deal of which will likely be necessary as the 
dummy is inspected from time to time. 

There, now! Let ’em bring on their “special” stuff. All 
you have to do is to decide where it is to go — begin there and 
remove all the rest of the pages (rubber cement lets go without 
arguing) — then insert the new material, having, of course, 
laid it out beforehand on your trimmed-to-size sheets. The 
remainder of the work is easy. Simply replace in their proper 
order the pages that you have removed, securing them again 
with small dots of rubber cement. The dummy is then ready 
to be sent to the artist. 

Here is the idea: Instead of working with two pages laid 
out on opposite sides of a single sheet of paper, you use a sheet 
to a page and place them back to back. In case of trouble, this 
gives you the same “flexibility” you would have if you were 
able actually to split a sheet apart with a sharp knife — if it is 
possible to imagine such a performance. By using this “‘split- 
leaf” method, a page can easily be switched from right to left 
hand, or vice versa, merely by unfastening it and placing it 
back to back with a preceding or succeeding page, much as an 
old-fashioned player shuffles a deck of cards, card over card. 

One caution. Be careful to number each page, or leaf, as 
you lay it out, to prevent confusion should you, or whoever 
makes up the finished dummy, get them mixed up. This 
“‘split-leaf”’? dummy is, of course, advantageous only for build- 
ing catalogues or booklets of some size, say sixteen pages or 
more. Booklets of fewer than sixteen pages can usually be 
laid out well enough in stitched form. 
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Figures and Company Names. 


S. J. L., Dawson, Georgia, writes: ‘‘Please tell me how to 
use figures (Arabic notation) properly and when to spell out a 
number. Of course I know that each number that begins a 
sentence should be spelled out; and that small numbers, as 
eight or five, should be spelled out; but I do not know whether 
to use ninety sheep or go sheep, forty dollars or $40, the fourth 
of January or the 4th of January. 

“T once worked under a proofreader who almost invariably 
spelled out all numbers and amounts except dates, addresses, 
and amounts of money over $100. I agree with him that it 
does not look good to have figures of all denominations strewn 
all through a printed page. But is there any limit, and what 
is the rule? 

“* Also, when should capital and lower-case Roman notation 
be used? 

“‘T would also like for you to tell me about using the abbre- 
viation Co. for company and when to spell it out. I have 
learned from supposedly good authority that a partnership 
should always be abbreviated, as Jones, Smith & Co., and that 
a corporation should be spelled out, as The Brown Printing 
Company, and this is the method I employ. But, also I see 
some supposedly good printing abbreviating company, as The 
Inland Printer Co., when it is a corporation. Then, again, one 
sometimes sees a partnership spelled out, as Wilson, Alton & 
Company. Of course one may not always be able to determine 
from merely a name whether it is a partnership or a corpora- 
tion. For instance, Smith and Brown may operate as partners 
under the name of The Central Canning Company, which 
name would have the semblance of a corporation. 

‘My rule is to abbreviate company when the character & 
is used, and to spell it out when the character & is absent. 

“T would appreciate your explanation of these two impor- 
tant subjects.” 

Answer.—1 can hardly do better than to quote what 
Theodore L. De Vinne said about figures, merely adding that 
since he wrote it has become much more common to follow 
copy literally, and even in his time much good work differed 
from his rulings, according to personal preferences. He says: 
“When great precision of statement is desired, as is customary 
in legal documents and in many other kinds of formal writing, 
figures and abbreviations should never be used where there is 
abundance of space. Words should be preferred for the state- 
ments of whole numbers in simple sentences. In ordinary 
newspaper and job work numbers of infrequent occurrence 
should be in words. Even when the numbers are large but not 
too frequent, words are to be preferred if space will permit. 
i Arabic figures should be selected to express degrees 
of heat (as in Temperature 71°) or specifications of gravity 
(as in Lead is 11.352), but words are better for degrees of 
inclination (as in At an angle of forty-five degrees). Records 
of votes (as in 20 yeas to 41 nays), or of time in a race (as in 
One mile in 2 minutes 23!4 seconds), are made clearer by 
5=6 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this departiment. 





Replies can not be made by mail. 


figures. . . . In ordinary writings all dates should be in 
Arabic figures, but when they appear in legal documents words 
should be used.” 

Mr. De Vinne says much more about figures, but this is all 
we have space for in direct quotation. Statistical matter 
generally uses figures much more freely than ordinary reading- 
matter. Some printers (mostly in following copy) always put 
numbers of military organizations in figures, as 3d regiment, 
brigade, division, etc.; I prefer smaller numbers spelled out, 
anything less than hundreds, as Sixty-ninth Regiment, but 
165th Regiment. My preference for the dates and other 
numbers mentioned in the letter is for the fourth of January, 
but January 4, etc., ninety sheep and forty dollars except in 
commercial or financial statistics. But the letter-writer seems 
to be sensible enough to decide for himself, and is not supposed 
to decide for others against their will, unless he controls the 
style for an office, when of course he will be governed by 
circumstances. 

Roman notation is originally only the capitals, and merely 
as numbers only capitals are used; but conventionally lower- 
case letters have become established in use for subordinate 
divisions of books, as chapters, etc., mainly when the volume 
is given in capitals. Chapters in the Bible are frequently in 
lower-case numerals, but these have no other established use. 

The general practice in firm-names is to use Co. for a firm, 
and Company for others, as Brown, Smith & Co. and the 
Brown & Smith Company; but nothing constrains personal 
practice except personal choice, and the right form to use for 
any such name is the form chosen by the people themselves 
when they have a real choice. 


Common Sense About Proofreading. 


Much of the writing about proofreading and how to do it is 
worthy of more careful consideration than it usually commands, 
and we have all seen some that hardly seemed worthy of any 
attention. I fear that comparatively few persons care to read 
much on the subject, but I have just noticed something in 
De Vinne’s “‘Correct Composition” that seems good to quote, 
and here it is: ‘The irresponsibility of the inexpert compositor 
is largely increased by his consciousness that there is in the 
house a proofreader whose business it is to correct all his 
faults. Compositors of all grades would make fewer mistakes 
if they had to pay a proper penalty for all willfully slighted 
composition. Contrary to prophecies made some years ago, 
typesetting machines have proved to be aids to correct com- 
position. The operator who makes an error in every other 
line, as is not uncommon in hand composition, is soon required 
to give up his machine. To be advantageous, the machine 
must be operated by a workman who does not average many 
errors to a paragraph. Even when exceeding care has been 
taken in the selection of able compositors and readers, there is 
liability to error from oversights and unforeseen accidents. 
Crapelet, a French writer, tells us of the sore distress of his 
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father in discovering the error of Pelenope for Penelope in a 
treatise which he had carefully read three times with intent to 
make it in all points a faultless book. He had read it too often; 
he did not have the assistance of a second reader, and his 
memory failed when most needed. Even the careful reader 
may pass unobserved the transposition of letters or syllables 
in a proper name. Looking too intently on one object does not 
always make that object more distinct; it may produce a tem- 
porary obscurity. Proof read and corrected too often by one 
reader only may have errors in the last proof that did not 
exist in the first.” This is found in a chapter on “Errors of the 
Press,”’ where it is also said that ‘‘another belief has been 
fostered in the mind of the reader: that printing in its early 
days was done much better than it is now; that books were 
printed more accurately when the methods and machinery of 
the art were simpler, when printers and publishers were men 
of high scholarship and had more intimate intercourse with 
the literati of their time. This belief has no good basis.” 
Evidence is then given that errors were always as frequent as 
they now are. 


YOU’RE IT, MR. GUSTAFSON —THE THREE 
BEANS ARE OURS, THE PAPER IS YOURS. 


It’s been a case of “keep diggin’ ” for many worthy ‘Win 
the War” drives, but somehow I managed to come through 
with three “cold ones” (without hockin’ my overcoat at that), 
so believe I am eligible to have a look at “watcher got” for 
next year. 

“Three beans enclosed. 
year, please.” 





INLAND PRINTER for another 


Warns E. GUSTAFSON, 
Rockaway Beach, New York. 





NEW PAPERS DEVELOPED FOR BALING 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS. 


One of the great economic achievements of the war which 
will endure and become permanent is the saving of ship space, 
and the attendant lower cost of shipping, made possible by 
substituting bales for wood or fiber cases. The saving effected 
by this practice is obvious and immense, as many balable 
items can be compressed to a half or a third of their original 
bulk, therefore saving not only in freight charges but in the 
cost of cases and in the expense for labor in handling and 
transportation. 

Credit for the original idea is due the Army and Navy 
and the American Red Cross, but it could only be made 
possible through the use of a thoroughly protective wrap under 
the outside covering of burlap, which is good only for the 
purpose of holding the bale together. 

Practical tests were made by officers in charge of the various 
government packing and shipping depots, assisted by the 
Paper Laboratory of the Bureau of Chemistry and by the 
Safepack Paper Mills, Boston, before suitable water-proof 
baling-papers were found. Aside from the protective qualities 
necessary to prevent damage to goods in transport or storage, 
the paper had to be strong and stretchable to stand the strain 
when the pressure of the baling-press was released. 

Two types of water-proof paper were finally selected. One, 
Rubberpaper (so called because it stretches), consists of two 
thirty-pound Kraft papers cemented together with asphaltum, 
and then so crimped or créped that it will stretch at least a 
third before it can possibly break. This product is quite 
strong and is entirely impervious to water, dampness, dirt, 
moths, odors — and even rats. By stretching, like burlap, it 
accommodates itself readily to odd shapes. 

The second paper is a smooth sheet made from two heavy 
Kraft papers, one of them saturated with asphaltum, and the 
two then cemented together with asphaltum. 
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THE THREE DIMENSIONS OF COLOR; THE 
FIRST DIMENSION — HUE.* 


NO. 2.— BY E. C. ANDREWS. 


twenty-five feet long and nine feet high you 
would have some idea of the size of the room 
for you could imagine the width to be some- 
where between twelve and eighteen fect. 
His description would not enable you to 
order a rug to fit the room, however. At 
Lam} that, you would have more information 
about the room than if a customer ordered you to print the 
type-matter on the cover of his catalogue in blue. In the latter 
case you would have one dimension only. You know that he 
wants blue, rather than red, yellow, green or purple. This 
dimension in color is called ‘‘hue,” and it tells the kind of color 
wanted. If the customer mentioned that he wanted dark 
blue he would roughly indicate something which is classified 
as the second dimension of color, namely “value.” Thirdly, 
if he added that he did not want the blue too bright in appear- 
ance, but somewhat “grayed,” he would he striving to describe 
in a general way something about the third dimension of the 
color —its “‘chroma.’” Without standards of colors and 
standardized color names, even the word “blue” means nothing 
definite. I think of one blue, you think of another, the cus- 
tomer thinks of a third. In hue they range from a purple- 
blue, like ultramarine, to a blue which inclines toward green. 
The scientist is much better equipped with exact measurements. 
When he wishes to speak of a blue in the spectrum he gives its 
wave length. That statement is as definite as giving the length 
of the room in feet. He is definite also as to the second dimen- 
sion of color, but instead of ‘‘ value” he calls it wave amplitude. 
This is measured by the distance up or down from the middle 
point of the wave. The third dimension he calls wave com- 
plexity, which corresponds in pigments to the third quality 
or dimension, chroma. In dealing with light it is obvious that 
the less complex a wave form is, the greater is its purity or 
chroma. 

In the first chapter of ‘“‘A Color Notation,” Mr. Munsell 
speaks of music being ‘‘equipped with a system by which it 
defines each sound in terms of pitch, intensity and duration, 
without dragging in loose allusions to the endlessly varying 
sounds of nature. So should color be supplied with an appro- 
priate system, based on the hue, value and chroma of our 
sensations, and not attempting to describe them by the indefi- 
nite and varying colors of natural objects. The system now 
to be considered portrays the three dimensions of color, and 
measures each by an appropriate scale. It does not rest upon 
the whim of an individual, but upon physical measurements 
made possible by special color apparatus. The results may 
be tested by any one who comes to the problem with a clear 
mind, a good eye and a fair supply of patience.” 

The reason why we refer to colors by the names of objects 
such as orange, violet, grass green, olive, or by chart numbers 
which vary for each manufacturer, even their own numbers 
changing frequently, is due to lack of interest in establishing 
a standardized color nomenclature. The printing industry 
must get together and be ready to meet the younger buyers 
of printing who may have been trained in the Munsell system 
at school or college. During the war we have been reading 
and talking billions until we imagine we know what a billion 
is —a thousand millions; but in Great Britain a billion is a 
million millions, so if we were going to talk billions with an 
Englishman we would have to agree on our definitions. Let 
us agree on the three dimensions of color as defined by the 
Century Dictionary. They are as follows: 


RNY F a friend wrote you that his living-room was 
ze) 
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*This is the second of a series of four articles on “ The Need of Stand- 
ardization of Color Terms — the Work of A. H. Munsell.” 
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“Hue: Specifically and technically, distinctive quality of 
color in an object or on a surface; the respect in which red, 
yellow, green, blue, etc., differ from one another; that in 
which colors of equal luminosity and chroma differ.” 

“Value: In painting and the allied arts, relation of one 
object, part or atmospheric plane of a picture to the others 
with reference to light and shade, the idea of hue being 
abstracted.” 

“Chroma: The degree of departure of a color sensation 
from that of white or gray; the intensity of distinctive hue; 
color intensity.” 

The basis of the standardization of hue in light is the spec- 
trum obtained by the separation of white light into a colored 
band of various wave lengths. This separation is obtained 
by passing a beam of white light through a prism; or better, by 
means of a diffraction grating which allots to each hue its 
proportional part of the spectrum according to wave length. 
The examination of the various hues in light is readily accom- 
plished by means of an instrument called the Ives Colorimeter. 
With this device it is possible to mix all colors by varying the 
proportions of the red, green and blue-violet lights admitted 
through the three shutters. In light these three colors are 
frequently called primary colors as from them all the other 
colors may be mixed. In light, red and green make yellow— 
not a dull yellow, but the most brilliant yellow possible. 
However, as each color has its own wave length, separate and 
distinct from its neighbor, and as it is possible to mix all the 
colors of the spectrum with other triads than that of red, 
green and blue-purple, it is a question whether these or any 
colors should be called primary. So much for the subject of 
light. The printer is not dealing with light but with pigments 
which reflect some of the hues in daylight and absorb others. 
Since this is the case let us eliminate the word “primary” 
from our vocabulary and we shall be free from an error that 
has persisted since the time of Newton. Newton was a very 
great man. He put. us forever on the earth with gravitation, 
but he made the mistake of calling red, yellow and blue “pri- 
mary” colors, and this statement seems to stick in our minds 
although our scientists have proved it false for fifty years. 

What is the problem of standardizing the various hues in 
pigments? First, we must decide on a given number of steps 
in the sequence of hue. Second, they must be equally distant 
in hue so that by mixing two adjacent hues we obtain the hue 
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0 (Black) 0 


DIAGRAM No. 1. 
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midway between. Purple does not exist in light. It is a pig- 
ment name and in theory is a mixture of red and blue. Our 
standards must be so selected as to include purple in proper 
place. By thus joining the colors which occur at the ends of 
the spectrum we create in pigments a circuit of color. Next 
we must decide the “value” at which we select our standards, 
and, lastly, the ‘‘chroma” of each standard must be agreed 
upon. How many shall we select? The old way is to select 
three which, by adding the intervening steps, become six, or 
perhaps twelve steps, in the sequence of hue. The old way is 
to take red, yellow and blue and the intervening hues become 
orange, green and purple. Let us substitute yellow-red for 
“orange” once and for all, as ‘‘orange” is an indefinite color 
name. Are these hues equidistant? Do they fill the second 
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requirement mentioned above? Let us assume that all possible 
hues are shown in diagram No. 1 in various “values” from 
10 togo. The red that the average printer would select would 
lie in 40 value as indicated by the heavier type. The yellow 
indicated would lie in 80 value, and the blue which four out 
of five would select would be an ultramarine (a purple-blue) 
and would lie as shown in 30 value. Are the hues equidistant? 
They are not and there is no use in proceeding further with a 
standardization of hue bases on those three colors.* 

At this point let us try five as the number of hues we select 
as our standards. It is essential that we have red, yellow, 
green, blue and purple, and it is desirable that as far as possible 
they shall be the particular red, yellow, green, blue and purple 
that would be likely to be chosen as a standard by the average 
person. Starting with a given red we move a certain distance 
in hue to yellow. Taking this same distance we come to a 
desirable green. The same distance again brings us to a 
rather peculiar blue. Once more the same distance in hue 
brings us to a normal purple. Out of five colors we have four 
colors which are acceptable without argument and we must 

100 (White) 100 
¥ G BG B P 90 
Y x BG B P_ 80 
Y ’ G BG 70 
Y BG 60 
¥ BG 50 

BG 40 
BG 30 
BG 20 
BG P 10 
(Black) 0 
DIAGRAM No. 2. 


take the blue as we find it in order to have equal spacing. 
These five colors lie in values as indicated by bold-face letters 
in diagram No. 2. 

If we mix the standard red with the standard yellow the 
resultant yellow-red would be half way between the two in 
hue and in value it would be the mean or average of the values 
of the red and yellow from which it was mixed. The green- 
yellow could be mixed in like manner by using equal parts of 
green and yellow, and the other intermediates in like manner, 
providing that the two colors from which the intermediates 
were mixed were equally strong in chroma. As a matter of 
fact, the pigments found on the market are not of the same 
chroma. Red has more strength than yellow, yellow more 
than green, green more than blue, etc. In terms of the Mun- 
sell system, red attains its highest chroma, 100, at a value of 
40; yellow reaches a chroma of go at a value of 80; green a 
chroma of 60 at a value of 50, and blue and purple chromas 
of 50 and 60, respectively, at a value of 30. 

In “A Color Notation” Mr. Munsell uses to instead of 
too as the total reflection of light and thus designates middle 


*The use of yellow, red and blue in process printing has no connection 
with the selection of colors for standards in color matching or for the selec- 
tion of balanced color schemes. There are reasons why yellow, red and 
blue are desirable in spite of the fact that they are not equidistant. The 
filters used, the way colors photograph, the finishing of the plates, the use 
of a greener blue, etc., all help to overcome this lack of unequal emphasis, 
but the day will come when the process printer will use yellow, red-purple 
and blue-green as his standards. These are correct in theory and will 
come gradually into use as soon as good working colors of suitable per- 
manency are discovered and as soon as the photoengraver will direct his 
attention to the theories underlying his processes. In the “Book Review” 
department of the January issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, a reviewer 
affirms that I have suggested that “yellow may be produced from a com- 
bination of red, green and blue-purple,”’ and the intimation is that this is 
true with pigments. I believe that the article you are now reading is 
clear on that subject. The printer is interested first, last and all the time 
in pigments, not in light. If the reviewer is interested in light, let him 
go to the college laboratory and study its action. If he is interested in 
helping to standardize color names and qualities, let him procure the 
Munsell standards and study the advantages which they offer him in a 
practical way. 
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value colors as 5 instead of 50 in value, but the adult grasps 
middle value as 50 or fifty per cent light reflection more readily, 
and for that reason I have used 100 as a basis. In addresses 
made before technical societies, Mr. Munsell always used a 
scale of 100, but for children he thought a scale of 10 desirable. 
It is evident that we have not found desirable standards as 
yet, because we ought to be able to mix equal quantities of 
red and yellow and arrive at a yellow-red practically half way 
between the two. The scale so far would resemble a musical 
scale of five full steps — the first, the red of the trumpet; the 
second, the yellow of the French horn; the third, the green of 
the oboe; the fourth, the blue of the flute; the last, the melan- 
choly English horn, representing purple. It is evident that a 
musical scale should be produced by instruments of similar 
timbre and volume. Likewise in color our standards should 
be of equal strength or chroma besides being equidistant from 
each other. If we tune or standardize these five colors so that 
they have equal pigment strength or chroma, why not also 
bring them to a common “value” at the same time? This 
was exactly what Mr. Munsell accomplished, and the five 
color balls which I suggested that you get from Favor Ruhl & 
Co. show the five fundamental colors — in hue, red, yellow, 
green, blue and purple; in value, 50, midway between black 
and white; in chroma, 50, equally strong in pigment strength. 

On inquiry I am pleased to learn that Favor Ruhl & Co., 
425 South Wabash avenue, have received forty inquiries for 
the color balls. Those that care to possess an accurate value 
scale from 10 to 90 may obtain one from that firm for $1, 
postpaid. This will always be useful, as the balancing of 
values is the first requisite of a good color scheme, and it will 
serve the immediate need of training the eye to judge values 
accurately. 

‘‘When recognized for the first time,” said Mr. Munsell, 
“‘a middle value green, blue or purple, is accepted by most 
persons as well within their color habit, but middle red and 
middle yellow cause somewhat of a shock. ‘That isn’t red.’ 
they say. ‘It’s terra cotta.’ ‘Yellow? Oh, no, that’s — well, 
it’s a very peculiar shade.’”” These middle value colors are 
found, however, in the best examples of decorative art, in 
oriental rugs, in tapestries, in paintings and occasionally in 
printed matter. With them as a basis, we substitute for the 
gaudy colors used on children’s toys, for the primitive red, 
yellow and blue of the circus, a refined sequence of artistic 


100 (White) (White) 100 


90 RP R YR Y GY G BG B PB P_ 9 
5) RP R YR Y GY G BG.B PE P BO 
7) BP ER YR Y GY G BG B PB P 
60 RP R YR Y GY G BG B PB P_ 60 
50 RP R YR Y GY G BG B PB P_ 50 
40 RP R YR Y GY G BG B PB P_ 40 
30 RP R YR Y GY G BG B PB P_ 30 
20 RP R YR Y GY G BG B PB P W 
0 RP R YR Y GY G B8G°B PB P 

0 (Black) (Black) 0 


D1acram No. 3. 


standardized colors ready for our use. They make the selection 
of color schemes a pleasure. With relatively few rules to be 
followed it is almost impossible to select poor color com- 
binations. 

These five fundamental colors are indicated in diagram 
No. 3 in the heavier type. We have eliminated difference in 
strength and difference in value and are ready to mix the 
intermediates. How are we to name them? Is the color 


between red and yellow to be red-yellow or yellow-red? You 
will notice that the naming of intermediate colors is logical 
in that each intermediate takes the name of the color to the 
right first and then the name of the other color. For example: 
GY (green-yellow) takes G on the right or farther along the 
circuit (diagram No. 4) and places it before the Y, making 
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green-yellow. In the case of purple and red in the color 
circuit (diagram No. 4), which is the middle value of diagram 
No. 3 united in a circle, the same rule applies and the inter- 
mediate becomes red-purple. The center circle in diagram 
No. 4 represents a neutral gray of 50 value, and from this 
neutral gray the chroma of the various colors becomes greater 
as we move out from the center until a chroma of 50 is reached. 
A color attaining a greater chroma than 50 at middle value 
would be represented by extending the length of that wing. 

It is necessary to familiarize oneself with the order of 
sequence of hues in this diagram if one is to be able to think 





RP—Red-Purple G—Green 
R—Red BG—Blue-Green 
YR—Yellow-Red B—Blue 
Y—Yellow PB—Purple-Blue 
GY—Green-Yellow P—Purple 


Gr—Gray 


D1aGRAM NO. 4. 
From “Color and Its Application to Printing.’ 


of analogous or similar colors or of contrasting and comple- 
mentary color schemes. A complementary color is one which 
is the greatest possible contrast to a given color, a color which 
reflects all the other wave lengths of white light which are not 
reflected by the given color. Complementary colors are those 
pairs of colors which when mixed by rotation produce white 
or gray, as will be explained later. An easy way to remember 
this sequence is suggested by Mr. Munsell: “It will aid the 
memory to call the thumb of the left hand red, the forefinger 
yellow, the middle finger green, the ring finger blue, and the 
little finger purple.’ Holding the hand with the fingers 
extended and forming a circle, we can visualize the color 
circuit at will. The analogous colors to red would lie to each 
side of the thumb between the adjacent fingers, namely, 
yellow-red and red-purple. The complementary color to red 
would lie just across from the thumb, and if the thumb is 
moved over to this position, two fingers will lie on each side of 
the thumb. It is easy then to figure that the complement to 
red is blue-green, and both blue and green are contrasting 
colors, although not as strong a contrast as blue-green. This 
method should be practiced until you are familiar with the 
analogous and contrasting colors of each of the five fundamental 
colors, or they should be learned from diagram No. 4, which 
shows the complementary color opposite in each case. Looking 
at the colored balls at the same time will help fix the colors 
in the mind. 
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BY W. H. HATTON. 


Instructors of printing are here offered the opportunity of discussing the various problems that arise during the course of their work. The editor will be glad 
to receive ideas and suggestions that will be of value to the fraternity. 


What About the Printing Instructor? 
BY WINFRED ARTHUR WOODIS. 


We read of the importance of prevocational and vocational 
instruction of printing in the trade schools of today. Elaborate 
methods and courses of instruction are beautifully prepared 
and presented in the trade publications from time to time, in 
which the transition of the pupil from the fundamental to the 
finished state of a printing craftsman is a mere matter of time 
and tranquillity of progression. - 

We read of the periods of instruction carefully planned by 
a mathematical calculation of the time consumed by the course 
of instruction. One suggests a classification of the aims of the 
student, another that printing instruction should become a 
manual training element exclusively, still another tries to show 
us the value of its educational feature in relation to the study 
of English as a predominating point. All these suggestions are 
well worth consideration. But what about the teacher who is 
responsible for the creation of all these anticipated results? 

We read of the teacher with the pedagogical training, the 
man who is trained to teach the trade of printing, and who has 
only a theoretical knowledge of the trade; he is particularly in 
favor. Then comes the practical man, without any academic 
training, who has an unlimited amount of practical every- 
day knowledge with which he makes the “‘dollars out of dimes” 
for his employer. 

A good printing instructor must be a practical printing 
executive and tradesman. How can he instruct others to do 
the right things at the right time if he has not had the practical 
experience himself? Theory is necessary, practice is essential. 

Let us turn to an analysis of a superintendent’s or printing- 
plant manager’s requirements for a few moments. 

As an organizer he must be able to detect weak points in 
his organization, must have the ability to look ahead and 
provide for future needs, ability to locate and build resources 
for securing employees of a better type than the average. 

He must be an analyst with ability to judge men, with 
limited opportunity as in engaging new men, with more favor- 
able opportunity as with men already with the firm — ability 
to recognize limitations of men, also possibilities of men. 

He must be an executive with qualities of leadership — with 
ability to handle men —to secure loyal service to the best 
ability of each man; he also must be able to handle the force 
to greatest advantage for efficient and economic service 
initiative. 

He must be an educator with ability to provide training for 
people of promise for positions of larger responsibility — to 
provide that each person shall personally be equipped with a 
thorough knowledge of the duties of his position. 

His education should be sufficient to enable him to meet 
intelligent men on equal footing; sufficient to have made him 
a trained thinker; sufficient to have made him successful by 
the use of his mental equipment combined with hard work. 


His experience of an executive nature should have been in 
a capacity where he has been responsible for results by his 
own ability. 

His experience of a practical nature should include, first 
and foremost, an ability as a recognized capable, up-to-date 
craftsman, thoroughly conversant with all theoretical and 
practical mechanical problems of the moment. As a compositor 
he should have more than ordinary ability — he should have 
an artistic nature; as a layout man he must have constructive 
ability; he must understand thoroughly all phases of imposition 
and stonework. He must be a versatile mechanic in the press- 
room and have a knowledge of inks and color; he must know 
paper and its chemical and physical conditions. With this 
must go hand in hand a knowledge of typesetting machines, 
bindery operations, paper ruling, a thorough knowledge of cost 
and production, also advertising and salesmanship. 

His character is a matter of deep consideration, the funda- 
mental qualities of which should be made up of reasonableness, 
clearness, independence, codperativeness, unselfishness, kindli- 
ness, cheerfulness, refinement, integrity, courage, efficiency. 
His personality should be pleasing and show a magnetic influ- 
ence over those with whom he comes in contact. 

Although this analysis may seem to cover a multitude of 
requirements, yet without these qualities how can the boy 
be taught those things recognized as necessary in the printing- 
trade of today? The trade school should set the pace for the 
future and not follow in the beaten path made by the incom- 
petents of the past. 

The printing-trade instructor must be a man of rapid 
mental coérdination. He must be able to arouse and put into 
action that dynamic force which lies dormant in every boy. 

It is positively essential that the instructor should be able 
to recognize the student’s mental balance, intellect, emotions, 
will, quickness, intensity, breadth, energy, originality and 
perseverance. What is a task to one boy is play to another. 
Yet conditions may be equalized through a careful study of 
each boy’s mentality, and the student who at an early period 
of instruction has seemed dull and indifferent, suddenly 
becomes active and keen in perception. 

‘““As we sow so shall we reap.” If printing education is 
restricted as to the purchasing power of ability in the instructor 
so may we expect a restricted production upon anticipated 
results. 

Just at the period of a world crisis when the printing-trade 
demands every bit of human energy that can be obtained from 
the trade school, as well as the labor market, we find a material 
weakness in the apprentice due to our lack of forethought in 
regard to his trade education. ‘‘We have been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting.” The present labor condition 
speaks plainly the fact that we have been negligent in preparing 
our apprentices for responsibilities suddenly placed upon them. 

The psychological moment is at hand. The day has passed 
when the instructor who is to teach the boys in the “art 
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preservative of all arts” is chosen because of financial restric- 
tions or other causes of passive interest. 

His selection has become a matter of deep concern. It is 
a problem necessitating careful consideration. “‘Fine words 
do not always denote fine teachers.”’ Pedagogical training is 
a valuable asset, but practical, every-day knowledge of the 
profit-producing kind is the education that the apprentice of 
today must have to make himself a success in this world of 
turmoil and strife. 


A Course of Exercises for Beginners. 


The following lessons were designed by R. A. Loomis, 
printing instructor at the William L. Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, to train the student in the principles 
of straight matter. Mr. Loomis has used these lessons for 
several terms and finds in them a good, workable course. Mr. 
Loomis, who has been closely associated with the International 
Association of Teachers of Printing, is the author of a book for 
beginners and other publications of merit. 

All of the work in the printing exercises is self-explanatory 
as far as is possible. The exercises which include straight 
composition are complete descriptions of themselves, so that as 
the pupil is setting up his job he is studying at the same time 
the proper methods of doing his work as he is doing it. By so 
doing it is doubly easy for the boy to learn his lesson. 

The exercises in which the pupil may not set up a description 
of the work as he is doing it are all explained by the teacher and 
exemplified before the pupil begins his work. A layout is made 
by the pupil and corrected by the teacher, and then the pupil 
follows this layout in type and on through to the completed 
product and the distribution of the type. 

The first exercise, in which the pupil learns the rudiments 
of the work, is thoroughly done and all of the points of the 
work are carefully drilled into the pupil. 


FIRST PRINTING EXERCISE. 
STRAIGHT COMPOSITION. 

Before beginning this exercise, read through and study it carefully 
with reference to the rules of composition and distribution on pre- 
ceding pages [these rules are given the pupil with the sheet containing 
the exercises]. 

The plan of the case should be in sight for reference in locating 
the type. Hold the stick in your left hand. Place the type in the 
stick with the right hand. Hold the type in place in the stick with 
the thumb against the nick. Between words place a 3-em space 
orcommon space. When the sentence ends in the line, not at the end, 
it should be separated from the following sentence by an em quad. 

When the line is completed but does not quite fill the measure, 
increase the space between the words by replacing the 3-em spaces 
with en quads. If the line is too long, either divide the word, or 
decrease the space between all of the words by changing the common 
spaces for 4 or 5 em spaces. Justify each line so that the proof will 
show even spacing. Spacing should be uniform throughout the entire 
composition. In ending the paragraph with quads and spaces, place 
the spaces next to the type — not on the end of the line. 

If quads and spaces are placed indiscriminately together in justi- 
fying a line composed of words and spacings they will make trouble 
in distribution. If all of the quads are put together and the necessary 
spaces are placed next to the type the quads can be distributed 
without interference and the spaces returned with the type. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

If there are no wood reglets in the composition the type may be 
wet slightly to facilitate distribution. Take about five lines in the 
left hand, hold it tightly and support on one side with the thumb and 
on the opposite side by the second finger and underneath by the first 
finger doubled up under the lead or rule that supports the type at 
the bottom. The nicks should be up and the face of the type toward 
you. Always take a whole word or words or full syllable of a word 
and spell the letters back into the boxes. Do not get the habit of 
looking at each letter as you distribute 

Watch the different sizes of spaces. Be sure you are working 
at the right case. Only poor workmen mix type fonts. Be sure you 
know which box contains the letter you are about to drop before you 
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drop it. If any type should fall to the floor, pick it up before doing 
another thing. Type is ruined when stepped upon. All leads, reg- 
lets, rules and metal furniture are returned to their proper cases in 
the process of distribution. 

In the execution of the first printing exercise the pupils learn 
the following: 

1.—The lay of the cases. 

2.—How to hold the stick. 

3-—How to pick up and place the type in the stick. 
4.—How to justify a line of type. 

5.—Proper indention for paragraphs. 

6.—How to end a paragraph. 

7.—How to remove type from the stick. 

8.—How it should be placed on the galley. 
9.—How to tie up type. 

10.—How to take proof of type. 

11.—Proofreading. 

12.—Correcting the mistakes in the type. 

13.—Locking up type in the chase. 

14.—Putting job on the press. 

15.—Setting the gages. 

16.—Cutting and figuring the stock for the job. 

17.—Feeding the press. 

18.—Distribution of the type. 

To those boys who are especially good in the work the following 
supplementary exercises are given, or else some piece of practical work 
that will be used in the school: 

1.—Description and application of common punctuation marks. 

2.—Cut-in note job. 

3.—Side-note job. 

4.—Composition with figures. 

SECOND PRINTING EXERCISE. 
COMPOSITION WITH AN INITIAL LETTER. 


Before beginning this exercise study it through carefully and also 
look up examples of the same problem in some good magazines and 
see how the initial letters are set in. The initial letter or display let- 
ter is always set flush at the beginning of the line. The balance of the 
word is set in capitals of the type used in the body composition. 
An en quad usually separates the second and succeeding lines of type 
from the letter until the height of the letter is reached. The white 
space should be the same at right of the letter as it is at the bottom. 

Those pupils who are especially adept and finish this exercise 
first are given the following supplementary work: 

1.—Composition set in capitals and also initial letter. 

2.—Initial letter exercise discussing shape harmony. 

3.—Harmony between initial letter and the body type. 

4.—Motto-card. 
THIRD PRINTING EXERCISE. 
COMPOSITION WITH INITIAL LETTER AND BORDER IN COLOR. 


All of the job is composed, proofread, and arranged as if it were 
to be printed at one impression. All of the matter which is to be 
printed in the same color is then made up for a separate form. The 
type taken out must be replaced with quads and spaces or space 
materials, which, in this form, are to take the place of the type which 
is to appear in the other color in the other form. Before either form 
is finally printed, proofs of both should be taken and then, by holding 
one over the other toward the light, it may be seen whether they will 
register perfectly or not when printed separately. 

Those pupils who are especially quick with their work are given 
the following supplementary exercises: 

1.—Relation of type, border and subject-matter. 

2.—The use of color. 

3.—The relation of the shapes of type and space areas. 

4.—Quotation-cards in colors. 

The following exercises are: Fourth, business and professional 
cards; fifth, tickets; sixth, letter-heads; seventh, envelope-corners; 
eighth, bill-heads and statement-heads; ninth, labels and tags; tenth, 
dance orders; eleventh, programs; twelfth, menus; thirteenth, cover- 
pages; fourteenth, posters and placards; fifteenth, tabular composi- 
tion; sixteenth, rule composition; seventeenth, justification of cuts 
on pages; eighteenth, imposition. 

Computations in printing, history of printing and talks on the 
present conditions in the printing industry intersperse the practical 
work at the case. All of the common rules of English grammar are 
applied to the daily work at the case. 
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SOME FORMULAS FOR BOOKBINDERS. 
In Two Parts — Part II. 
COMPILED BY E. R. MASON AND G. HOSTICK. 


Keratol Stamping. 


ZA all articles to be stamped it is extremely 
doubtful if any produces one-half the annoy- 
ance that keratol does. In many instances 
the average workman has found the stamp- 
ing of keratol a baffling proposition, and he 
has become discouraged and been compelled 
to give up the job in disgust and admit 
~——— NI ==} defeat. One peculiarity of keratol is evident 
the instant it is unrolled. In nearly every case the material 
is damp. The cause is not for the workman to determine, 
but a remedy consists of spreading the material out to dry, 
either after making cases, the whole roll, or after being cut to 
size wanted. Either way will do so long as the desired result is 
obtained. Where possible, the material should be allowed to dry 
for at least ten hours. It should then be thoroughly washed and 
cleaned. For this purpose several agencies may be employed. 
Alcohol, benzin, ether, diluted muriatic acid, aqua ammonia 
or turpentine are good washes; but alcohol will probably give 
better results than any. When thoroughly dry, apply size 
No. 3. Requires a slow impression with moderate heat, but 
the matter of heat rests entirely with the workman, as a little 
experimenting will probably be necessary to determine the 
exact heat. 





Oils for Laying On. 


Vaselin.— Amber or common yellow vaselin is the best 
medium for laying on when stamping calf, ooze, or any smooth- 
finished material. Use very sparingly with cotton wadded and 
secured in the shape of a lady’s powder-puff. The slight stain 
will disappear. 

Olive-oil.— A superior medium for blank-book work. It is 
far better than the old-time sweet-oil. No especial care is 
necessary when using olive-oil for laying on; it is slow of pene- 
tration and any stains likely to occur will readily disappear 
when the burnisher is used. If surplus gold remains on the 
leather after stamping a line, spread a film of olive-oil over the 
spot and wipe at once with a flannel, when all surplus matter 
will have disappeared. 


To Remove Traces of Ink From Canvas. 


It is no infrequent occurrence that canvas-bound books 
become soiled or daubed with ink stains. When accidents of 
this nature occur try the following: 

Cut a bar of ivory soap into thin shavings and throw into 
water equal to three times the bulk of the soap. Add three 
teaspoonfuls powdered lye and boil until all ingredients are 
thoroughly dissolved. Then add four ounces aqua ammonia 
and bottle in air-tight container. To remove ink stains, dip a 
stiff tooth-brush in the solution and rub briskly over the spot 
bearing stains or smudges, after which wash off with clean cold 
water. 

Sizes for Edge Gilding and Metal Edges. 


White of egg size or glair.— To a scant pint of water add 
the white of one egg. If procurable, use distilled water. Rain- 
water or condensed steam is equal to distilled water for 
chemical preparations. 

Put the mixture into a bowl and beat thoroughly with an 
egg-beater. In warm weather, let it stand for three or four 
days; in cold weather, six days, at the end of which time remove 
scum, stir and add enough muriatic acid to give the size a 
slightly sour taste. If the acid is strong, about ten drops ought 
to be enough. It should now be strained through two or three 
thicknesses of closely woven super into another bowl. Add a 
couple of pieces of gum camphor, each about the size of a large 
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walnut. Cover the bowl with a piece of cardboard through 
which a few small holes are punched. Keep in a dark, cool 
place. 

Egg Albumen Size. 


Put one-half gill of good clean commercial egg albumen into 
a large bowl or crock and add two quarts of lukewarm water. 
In summer let stand three or four days; in winter, one to two 
weeks. Use water as specified in white of egg size. 

When the solution is good and mellow — easily detected 
by its smell — stir with a bone folder and add thirty to fifty 
drops of muriatic acid, enough to give it a slightly sour taste. 
The size should not be allowed to assume a greenish hue before 
adding the acid; in this case it is useless. The addition of the 
acid leaves the solution as clear as crystal. Strain and add gum 
camphor and cover as stated in white of egg size. 

The acid and camphor must not be added until the size has 
properly aged, as stated above, neither must the acid be added 
in quantities sufficient to impart a burning sensation to the 
tongue. The correct amount of acid depends largely upon 
the success in gilding. If necessary to use size the first or 
second day after preparing — that is, before it is properly 
aged — take out enough for immediate use only, adding correct 
proportion of acid and gum camphor, leaving the remainder 
in the bowl until it has reached the stage mentioned above, 
then adding acid and camphor. 


Muslin Covered Blotter for Laying On. 


The strips of heavy blotter the finisher has been wont to 
use in laying on gold in blank-book work soon become saturated 
through and through with oil, and in this state are very easily 
torn or pulled apart. It often happens, and a piece of gold 
leaf is thus spoiled. Then, too, the finisher must keep con- 
stantly on hand an assortment of blotter strips. A great saving 
in time, blotter and gold may be gained by the following plan: 

Take a thin sheet of blotter-board and mount the whole on 
a piece of muslin, using either glue or paste. When dry, cut 
into strips as before. You will find that one strip will outlast 
five or more of the unmounted blotter, and cannot break just 
as you are about to lay the gold on the back of the book. If 
stiff, a few pulls through the fingers will make the strips limp. 


Black Dye for Red Leather. 


A black title panel, or space, is often desired on books 
bound in red leather. Especially is this true of bibles, old 
family heirlooms. To insure a binding that will last, these old 
books are often bound in cowhide, and to make the binding 
harmonize to a degree with the contents, the upper and lower 
title spaces should be black. A good way to accomplish this, 
and without resorting to black title skiver, will be found in the 
following plan. 

When the book is ready for finishing, carefully wash the 
title panels with undiluted muriatic acid,* using a piece of 
cotton. The action of the acid will turn the red leather black. 
Care must be taken, however, that the acid touches only that 
portion of the book which is desired black, otherwise a botch 
job will result. When the dyed portion has reached the proper 
degree of blackness, this part should now be given a good polish- 
ing with the hot iron. Next, panels should be washed and 
filled with a combination of oxalic acid, paste and water, as 
specified in the combined wash and filler No. 7, which is to be 
found at the end of the designated paragraph. When dry, 
size with egg albumen glair No. 2, located under the heading 
“Glair and Sizes.”’ Roll and letter in the usual way, following 
up with another burnishing, after which the titles should be 
varnished. A very pleasing effect is thus gained. 

If the covers-have sunken panels, that is, where a portion 
of the covers is cut out, leaving a depression into which the 
leather is pressed, the bottom or inside of the panels may be 


*Note.—See explanatory foot-note on page 413 of January issue. 
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colored black in the same manner as mentioned above. With 
the covers and back finished in this manner, the beauty of the 
book is greatly enhanced; besides, a certain novelty is attained 
which is both pleasing and easy to accomplish. 

Muriatic acid again comes in handy when finishing magazine 
bindings of red leather. The tops of the hubs may be colored 
black, given a high polish or blank rolled, or both. Either way 
adds to the attractiveness of the book. 

As the finisher becomes better acquainted with the uses 
of muriatic acid in connection with red leathers, many new and 
novel ideas are bound to suggest themselves from time to time, 
the possibilities terminating only with the resourcefulness of 
the workman. 

“Floating Gold” Lettering. 

The finisher is frequently obliged to letter bibles, purses, 
traveling-bags and many other leather articles. If the leather 
is deep grained there is one chance in ten of turning out a first- 
class job. Gilding-powder will, in some cases, answer the 
purpose as a fixing-medium, but where a lasting job is expected 
it is not satisfactory. Especially is this true of the deep- 
grained leather articles, kodaks and cameras constructed of 
steel and covered with leather, suitcases and traveling-bags, 
which are exposed to all kinds of weather, and an occasional 
letter or number stamped in gold on leather, which is afterwards 
pasted on a book or other article. The following plan will 
prove much more satisfactory. It is easy to do, there is less 
chance of making a fizzle out of the job, and besides being 
waterproof, the type will more readily bite into the deep-grain 
leather, a thing worthy of consideration when working with 
walrus, alligator and other like grains. 

Have egg albumen glair No. 2 handy, also clean water and 
sponge. Heat the type until it barely sizzles when placed in 
water. Dip a sponge in the albumen size and squeeze out a 
goodly quantity over the spot to be lettered. The size should 
lay # to 7s of an inch thick. Lay a strip of gold on top 
of the size. The gold floats on the size, hence the name 
Stamp at once with fairly quick impression and immediately 
wash off with clean water and sponge. The whole operation 
should not require over thirty seconds, the quicker the better. 

As stated before, work of this sort is water-proof and will 
outlast the article itself. In the case of cameras and kodaks 
the grain of the leather is exceedingly hard, and being mounted 
on metal makes it worse. With powder it is hard to flatten 
the grain when making the impression. The same trouble is 
experienced on bibles and prayer-books bound in imitation 
morocco, which generally has a hard grain. Using powder is 
more of an experiment than a certainty, but by following the 
outline mentioned above no trouble at all should be met with. 


Lettering Umbrellas. 


Umbrellas may be lettered in gold by following the same 
general directions outlined in wet process B under “Silk Stamp- 
ing.”’ However, the line is best stamped in the heavier border. 

A better way, and a surer one, is to stamp the line direct 
on the handle. This is easily done by using brass type, very 
hot, and burning the line into the wood or composition. No 
gold is necessary. 

Indexes and Division Tabs. 


For the finisher who is required to make an occasional 
leather index and division tab, the following plan will be found 
worthy of consideration: 

When stamping the leather, it is well to insert a brass rule 
between rows of letters. When stamped, the rule shows 
clearly on reverse side of leather, thereby furnishing an excellent 
guide for properly placing the narrow cardboard strip, which 
is the extension. Cut strips of gummed paper (gummed 
manila tape is best) one and one-half to two inches wide and 
as long as necessary, folding it lengthwise, gummed side in. 
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Glue up the leather, lay on cardboard strip, then lay on the 
tape, folded side against the strip. Bring over the other half 
of leather and press into place. If any moisture penetrates 
the tape, causing it to stick, a strip of oiled board or paper 
inserted between will prevent this. Any irregularities in the 
binding edge may be easily trimmed off. Indexes and division 
tabs made in this manner are straighter and will lay flatter than 
if made in the usual way. Then, too, the workman is not 
required to mess his fingers with glue as he pulls the two 
leather flaps apart to prevent them from sticking together. 





MAGAZINES AND PAPERS DISTRIBUTED IN 
FRANCE BY THE AMERICAN RED CROSS. 


The tremendous increase in the distribution by the American 
Red Cross in France of magazines and daily newspapers since 
October, 1917, and the great success of the service, is clearly 
indicated in a recent report on this activity issued by the 
Recreation and Welfare Bureau of the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments. The report points out that during the month of 
October, 1917, about three hundred magazines were delivered 
to various army camps and hospitals while the estimate for the 
November, 1918, distribution includes more than 2,500,000 
daily newspapers, 450,000 magazines and 270,000 copies of 
weekly newspapers. 

These magazines and newspapers were delivered to more 
than 400 different points in France and reached virtually every 
branch of the army, including all of the hospitals. The reason 
for the growth of this activity is best explained by the thousands 
of letters of approval which the American Red Cross has 
received from commanding officers, hospital heads and officers 
and men in the various divisions. 

In January, 1918, 8,oo0 magazines and 19,000 newspapers 
were delivered, and in May these figures had increased to 
24,000 magazines and 59,000 newspapers. The detailed figures 
for November are still lacking but those for October give an 
excellent idea of the extent of the distribution and the many 
places which it reached. An aggregate of 382,381 newspapers 
and 116,207 magazines were given to 58 base hospitals, and 
more than 39,000 newspapers and 18,532 magazines were 
distributed to 44 camp hospitals. 

Twenty-four American Red Cross hospitals and homes 
received 27,000 newspapers and more than 9,000 magazines, 
and 10 evacuation and field hospitals received 179,000 news- 
papers and in excess of 6,000 magazines. A total of 27 army 
divisions received 1,373,212 newspapers and 117,000 magazines. 

The distribution of the magazines and newspapers has been 
carried out on a regular schedule and the men of the army 
have become accustomed to looking forward to the days when 
the reading-matter should arrive. Many times Red Cross 
carriers have delivered the daily papers to points close to the 
front line, and not a few of the newspapers and magazines 
were dropped on army units from airplanes. 

Extracts from the pile of laudatory letters on file with the 
Red Cross are alone sufficient to show the success of the service 
and the enthusiasm and appreciation which the army has for 
it. “‘Many thanks; absolutely the only reading-matter in 
camp,” one letter reads. A letter from a hospital head says: 
‘“‘T want to say that perhaps you do not realize what pleasure 
the patients as well as the personnel take in the magazines, and 
for them I thank you.” 

A division commander writes: ‘‘We wish to express our 
appreciation of your service and can assure you that every 
magazine and newspaper that reaches us is read over by one 
man after another until it almost falls apart. We are for- 
warding the magazines after reading them to the officer under 
our command at the front.” 

The service probably will be continued as long as there are 
a large number of American soldiers in France. 
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If criticism is desired, a specific request 


Newspaper Circulations. 


The tenderest subject connected with the newspaper 
business, large or small, is that of circulations and circulation 
statements, and more otherwise careful and honest individuals 
have become mixed up in business camouflage by way of 
circulation statements than in any other way. But let us give 
attention to the matter as it affects the smaller class of dailies 
and weeklies, and some others. A certain advertiser, wishing 
to use the papers in his State and not duplicate in circulations, 
at the same time picking out the papers that he thinks will 
pay best, wants to know if he is wrong in some of his conclusions. 
Blindfolded and gassed, we would say right off that he is. Any- 
body’s conclusions regarding newspapers and circulations are 
apt to be wrong. We have heard postmasters say of certain 
farm papers that claimed immense circulations that sometimes 
three members of the same family were getting such papers in 
their offices. Carried to several thousand offices that sort of 
thing would mean considerable “‘circulation.” Its value, 
however, would be simply in the circulation claims department, 
and possibly in the counting-room. Smaller papers can not do 
that sort of thing with profit, because subscription money is 
necessary to pay expenses. However, prestige and ambition 
for prestige at home may lead to peculiarities even in smaller 
papers. For instance, we heard of one ambitious country 
paper where the foreman started the press with the counter 
showing five hundred. At the end of the run, business men 
would be invited to step into the pressroom and see the 
counter as evidence. Kidding themselves into a big circu- 
lation might possibly be excused in publishers just as some 
women powder their faces and imagine it has added to their 
beauty, but to hand it to business men who are going to pay 
for the show — well, that might go in a Hun war game and be 
called square. 

But there are other and candid considerations to be given 
to circulation statements in order to do justice to honest and 
careful publishers. One may have superinduced a large cir- 
culation by way of the voting contest route, with a promoter 
who was looking after the long chance and selling blocks of 
subscriptions to certain fond papas who wanted their girls to 
win. Such circulation may even be paid for two years or more 
in advance, and thus look mighty good, when in fact it is rotten. 
Possibly canvassers have been working in the field on a per- 
centage basis regardless of collections. We saw one like that 
once who never met a man on the road or in the barnyard 
without putting his name down and turning it in as a subscriber. 
Again, country paper circulations can be built up to consider- 
able extent by permitting ‘‘foreign” or outside subscriptions 
to run indefinitely without attempts at collection. We knew of 
a paper years ago that worked off three or four postoffice bags 
full of such “circulation,” along with about four hundred 
exchanges, and got a lot of mighty good foreign advertising 
contracts on the strength of it. 


BY G. L. CASWELL. 


Editors and publishers of newsparfers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
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The point is that newspaper standing in a community is, 
in many cases, worth more to an advertiser than circulation. 
A handbill circulates, blows around and is trodden upon by the 
public. But it is not read enough to compare with a real 
newspaper circulation. A good, wholesome, reliable, steady 
and dependable home newspaper, published by a man who has 
ideas and expresses them as the people of his community enjoy 
reading, may at the same time not be given to the policy of big 
circulation regardless of quality, and yet the paper really goes 
farther and hits more spots than another paper boasting six 
hundred or six thousand more ‘“circulation.’”? We have in 
mind a farm paper of this reliable and dependable class that is 
worth more for each copy circulated than five copies of some 
publications that have long buncoed the postal department. 
because it is known to protect its readers as well as its adver- 
tisers in every respect. 

We are discussing a subject in the above that is as wide 
open and plain to every experienced newspaper publisher as the 
noonday sun, and it might be carried on to a far greater extent. 
But what we wish to accomplish in this department is good for 
all, injury to none, and the steady uplift of the newspaper 
business as a whole. It is a grand and wonderful privilege 
that newspaper publishers have of appealing to and directing 
public opinion and sentiment. They owe no less honesty and 
fair dealing to those who use their papers for attracting buying 
sentiment. It is our candid opinion that newspapers have 
improved seventy-five per cent in the direction of honesty 
and careful circulation statements in the past five years. 
The improvement is going to continue only as the careful 
advertiser gives attention to the quality as well as the quantity 
of circulation where he knows that competition may be respon- 
sible for some mirages that appear to be subscription lists. 


What of the Libel Laws ? 


A request has come for information as to where a book on 
newspaper libel may be procured, but the subject of libel is of 
such wide range and libel laws are so very different in different 
States that all one can be directed to would be some book 
covering the general principles of libel, or a thesis on libel that 
would possibly be of no specific value. However, the subject 
is one that should be included in the objects of nation-wide 
newspaper organization, with a view to having it treated at 
least fairly to the newspaper publishers in the different States. 
The drastic provisions of the libel laws in some States are almost 
bolshevik in their tendency to destroy the independence and 
freedom of the press. It must have happened, in the early days 
of organization and framing of laws in such States, that the 
lawyers, with a peeve at certain newspapers, got there first. 
In other States, fair-mindedness evidently prevailed to an extent 
which gave the publisher a chance for life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. But in our observations of the working 
out of libel laws in actual court practice, the incongruity of 
















such laws is usually only fully appreciated when the cases are 
brought to bar and the bayoneting commenced. In some 
States there is a sort of understanding that if the publisher 
should prove the truth of his alleged libelous statements he 
wins his case, while in other States the truth does not set him 
free. The fact is more often alleged that he has purposely, 
wilfully and maliciously libeled the complainant, and on the 
mental anguish, moral suffering and loss of prestige in the 
community of the one libeled is based the excuse for ‘‘soaking”’ 
the publisher for either a money balm or a jail sentence. The 
fact that jurors of common sense and liberal sentiments more 
often stand between the accused publisher and the jail or 
bankruptcy courts than they do in favor of the complainant 
in such cases proves the injustice of bad libel laws. 

It seems to be the fact that it is difficult to secure a change 
in libel laws in any State. In one State we know of the old 
libel laws of sixty years’ standing were so grotesque and unfair 
as relating to present day strenuosity that amendment of the 
laws was sought year after year by the publishers without 
success, until finally one little improvement was secured by 
the closest kind of a vote after the committees had tried to kill 
the bill by slow torture. This amended law simply gives the 
accused publisher the right to have notice of the alleged slander 
served upon him, with a demand for its retraction or correction, 
before suit is brought, and then, if such retraction or correction 
be not made within two weeks the injured party may claim 
damages and go into court to gain it. The fact that ninety 
per cent of alleged libels occur because of the misinformation 
given reporters, current gossip or political fervency, makes it 
possible under such a law for the publishers to square them- 
selves where they feel it is right, and due the injured party 
that they should do so, and they still have the right to go into 
court and allege justification because of the truth, though this 
does not exonerate them from liability for damage, if damages 
actually are proven. 

From experience we can say that a libel suit is not a thing 
to be courted or enjoyed by any publisher. The uncertainties 
of legal advice and skill, and the devious ways of thought and 
conclusions among ‘‘twelve good men and true,” come as near 
bringing on nervous hydrophobia as anything invented by 
God or man in this country of free thought and free speech. 


Who Values the Newspaper Product ? 


A newspaper publisher friend who has given considerable 
attention to this department says he has ‘‘come to the con- 
clusion that the public places about the same value on the 
newspaper product that the publisher gives it.” This anent 
the idea that, now that the war is over, publishers are justified 
in demanding pay for their space and product the same as 
other things are paid for in which the public is benefited and 
interested. 

A newspaper fairly developed in a field where confidence 
and mutual helpfulness are recognized as between the publisher 
and the leaders of the community should become as stable and 
substantial a business enterprise as any bank — and we have 
in mind many places where this is true. The publisher has 
taken his place as a leading citizen of the community, has 
helped with all movements for the public good, and at the same 
time has impressed the value of his paper upon the community. 
He has never begged for support, but has commanded it because 
he had something worth supporting. He never borrowed with- 
out paying interest on what he needed, and thus felt under 
no special obligations because he borrowed. When his paper 
grew to be worth more than a dollar a year he charged more; 
when it became worth two dollars a year he charged that for it. 
When his space became worth more than he was charging for 
it he raised his rates without apologies — and helped his 
competitor over some of the same ground that seemed hard 
for him. Changing conditions and new inventions demanded 
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constantly increasing investments in machinery and materials, 
and he kept up with them and let the public know it. In a 
matter-of-fact way, and not boastingly, he educated the 
public — his public — to understand that he was a part of 
the community that meant to be a credit to it, and invited all 
to come along with him and ride to success. One such pub- 
lisher was last year voted by public acclaim the most helpful 
citizen of his community, and he maintains that splendid 
standing now. 

This publisher placed a correct value on his product and on 
himself, and the public accepted his estimate because it had 
confidence that he knew his business. Needless for us to point 
out here that had he fumbled along without asserting himself 
or using his ability he would have been looked upon as a tem- 
porary adjunct to the community, and had he failed to charge 
what his product was worth the public would most certainly 
not have placed any greater value on it than he did. Within 
reason “the public places about the same value on the news- 
paper product that the publisher gives it.” This is a preach- 
ment that the writer has carried to many States in numerous 
newspaper gatherings. It has never been disputed by any one, 
and yet is grudgingly accepted by so many, many who seem 
to be faint-hearted, or timid, or uncertain — just what the 
element is that is lacking we hesitate to define. Now that the 
war is over, get at the value of your product and insist on 
pay for it. 

Why Are Legislatures “ Ferninst ? ” 


In but one State of the entire middle section of this country 
that we have visited in the past ten years have we found no 
particular animosity toward the newspapers in the legislature, 
and general satisfaction with the laws as they relate to the 
newspapers and the publishing business. This one exception 
is Colorado. In all of the States east of there the story is 
the same — a continual antipathy toward the press on the part 
of many of the legislators. This is made manifest as a rule in 
the introduction of bills to curtail legal publications in news- 
papers, to reduce the amount of official information that the 
public shall have in county and municipal affairs, and a reduc- 
tion of pay for what is done by the newspapers. The State of 
Oregon recently voted drastic measures along these lines, and 
in the legislatures, recently beginning their sessions in most of 
the States, we note that considerable agitation is in prospect 
concerning public printing and publicity. Why? 

We have found in many cases that the opposition thus 
manifest has been induced by imagined or real abuse of the 
public boards or officers by certain newspapers. Often it is 
flagrant overcharging for public work, and more often political 
spitework, aggravated by competitors or by designing rascals 
who want to cover up their own public acts. The safety of the 
public funds is lodged more in publicity than in anything else. 
Municipal, county and state officials are not primarily honest, 
any more than other people. But if their acts are published 
and the finances of the public are made of record so that all 
may see and study them, then they are honest by necessity — 
and not a dollar paid for such publicity is wasted. 


Another observation is that most of the wrongful charging 
by newspapers that has resulted in complaint of illegality and 
fraud has come from misunderstanding of the laws, or failure 
to measure and account correctly. This leads us to the con- 
clusion that one of the greatest services that can be done by 
newspaper organizations in the different States is to secure a 
correct compilation of the laws relating to official publications, 
forms, compensation, etc. A pamphlet on public printing laws 
can be gotten out under proper direction and with official 
sanction in nearly all States, and with this authority filed as a 
public document in every county and municipal office and 
made the guide to official publicity and pay for the same, there 
will be less misunderstanding and less contention, and less 
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animosity will develop to the detriment of the newspapers. At 
least, the latter will know their rights, and will know what laws 
they have as well as what they would like to have changed. 


Observations. 


We believe the most wonderful and meritorious instance of 
weekly newspaper enterprise that has come to our notice is 
the December, 1918, issue of the Appleton (Minn.), Press, 
edited, manned and managed by the McGowans. It is worthy 
of more detailed mention than our space will afford, but briefly, 
it is an edition of thirty-two pages, in four sections of eight 
pages each. It is called and is in fact a ‘Victory Edition,” 
and does honor and radiates glory on that little city of 1,500 
people that supports this splendid paper. For Appleton sent 
172 of her sons to the army and navy, and the Press has com- 
piled in this issue the pictures of nearly all these heroes, with 
careful and painstaking data concerning each one and his 
service. In fact, on most of the bright red-bordered pages are 
printed cuts of ‘‘the men who went,” along with large patriotic 
designs and figures in red. In many instances where families 
have had two, three and four or more boys in the service, their 
pictures are grouped in panels and suitably and artistically 
headed. Not in the pictures alone nor in the records of service 
is the issue remarkable, but in the large number of letters from 
these boys, the record of the little city in all kinds of war work, 
a great table giving the names of all who participated in the 
financial end of this war work, with check-marks showing what 
they gave for and what bonds they bought, and then a complete 
roster of all the soldiers from other towns of Swift County, 
Minnesota. Only the home-grown, all-round country news- 
paper man can appreciate what care and work and worry 
attended this ‘Victory Edition.” It deserves a place in the 
sacred archives of its county and State. 

And, by the way, we note that this Appleton Press, by the 
McGowans, is a real live business proposition in every way. 
Its editorial page is headed with its business announcement 
as usual, but with these additions: “Subscription rates payable 
in advance. $2.00 per year for subscribers in first two zones. 
In further zones, $2.50 per year. In foreign countries, $3.00 
per year. Advertising for transient doctors not accepted. 
All subscriptions discontinued at expiration.” It is all a 
brilliant example for small-town publishers to emulate. 


The Minden (Neb.), Courier is a good example of small- 
town enterprise and good newspaper publishing, at least in the 
matter of advertising itself and in using forms for this purpose. 
Samples are submitted of several forms, among which is one 
printed on a white sheet 514 by 8% inches, the bottom third 
of which is a perforated check form for handy remittance. 
This form is a notice that the Courier is sending to certain 
parties a sample copy of the paper for three weeks, hoping for 
their subscription. A good method of promoting circulation 
if systematically used, too. Another form is of the same size 
and calls attention to the expiration of the subscription of the 
party to whom it is sent, promising him interest in his renewal, 
etc. This blank also carries the perforated check idea. A 
third form is also of the same size and color and calls attention 
to the Courier’s ability and willingness to give publicity 
service in connection with public sales. The perforated form 
at the bottom of this blank gives the sale bill prices, advertising 
rates in the paper, etc. 

Such forms are an advantage and worth careful preparation 
and use, but we would imagine the office force would like them 
better if printed on different colors, which might avoid using 
the wrong form sometimes where clerks are in a hurry. 


The outlook is very encouraging for foreign advertising 
in newspapers during 1919. It is to be the practice of the Gov- 
ernment to allow some of the big industries a certain percentage 
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of profit and then to tax that profit nearly all back to the 
Government. As advertising is one of the allowable offsets in 
computing the profits, however, it is likely to be the policy of 
many great concerns to keep up their names and reputation 
through advertising with a view to the future when war demands 
shall no longer consume all the promoters can make. The big 
run has started. Get your rate-cards ready, according to the 
size and form laid down by the Associated Advertising Clubs, 
and file them with the agencies — at least with those you have 
been doing business with. It’s good business. 


We have received numerous samples of blanks and notices 
used by newspapers recently in pursuance of the cash-in- 
advance system of collecting subscriptions and keeping track 
of the expirations. It is encouraging to know that in most 
cases some plan is used, at any rate. Lacking a plan, and with- 
out persistent attention to the expirations and collections, 
there will follow the failure of the cash-in-advance system. 
But in all these plans and blanks we have yet seen nothing 
that seems better if used persistently than the brief but plain 
notice that the subscription will expire with that month or 
that issue, and with the blank check perforated where attached 
to the notice. We have been so often asked if this is permitted 
by the postal laws that we say again, the folding of such notice 
within the papers sent out in the regular mail is expressly 
permitted in a section of the postal laws and regulations issued 
for the benefit of newspapers, and is used continually by the 
largest publications in the country. The use of such blanks 
not only accomplishes the notification to subscribers better than 
anything else, but it saves three cents postage on each notice. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


The Rochelle Independent, Rochelle, Illinois— The issue of your paper 
for December 19 is assuredly an excellent one. The great number of large- 
space advertisements are simply arranged and effectively displayed. We 
have no suggestions to offer which would result in any improvement. 

The Gordon Journal, Gordon, Nebraska.— ‘‘ Assuredly excellent” are 
the words which best describe your issue for December 19. It is especially 
handsome from the standpoint of presswork. While advertising compo- 
sition is satisfactory, some of the advertisements would be better if more 
care had heen exercised in the distribution of white space. In display, 
however, they are especially effective. 

Plumas National-Bulletin, Plumas, California— Your paper is nicely 
printed, although the use of a little more ink would result in improvement. 
In arrangement and display the advertisements are satisfactory. We 
regret the variety of borders used and especially the light-toned unit 
borders, which, when used with bold-faced types, as they generally are, 
create an effect which is displeasing because inharmonious. We also note 
several instances where capital letters are used for groups of matter, in 
which case lower-case characters could have been employed to much better 
advantage because of their greater legibility. 

The Hutchinson Leader, Hutchinson, Minnesota.— We can scarcely say 
too much in praise of your admirable publication; from every standpoint it 
ranks high. The first page is well made up as regards balance, and the 
character of the news-headings makes the page appear most interesting, 
as it is found to be when the items which appear thereon are read. A good 
feature is the department devoted to letters from local boys in the service 
of Uncle Sam. This department occupies more than a page in each of the 
three issues, copies of which were sent us, and in each issue portraits of some 
of the local boys are printed in connection with the letters. 

Sandy Creek News, Sandy Creek, New York.— Your issue for Decem- 
ber 12 on which you used a pictorial cover-page, printed in colors, is a hand- 
some one. Presswork is of excellent quality and the advertisements have 
been well handled. We commend especially their simplicity of arrange 
ment and strong display. The light-toned decorative borders strike a dis- 
cordant note in combination with the bold display types employed. Plain 
rules make by far the best borders for advertisements, and by using them 
one has the advantage of being able to suit their width in points, hence their 
blackness, to the strength of tone of the type employed with them. Six- 
point rules make the logical border for the half-page advertisements, while 
four, three and two point are available for the smaller displays. 

Ray H. Luenepurc, Okabena, Minnesota.— The Jackson County 
American is a handsome paper, the most pleasing feature to us being the 
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excellent presswork. All the first pages are models of neatness, but we 
prefer those in which the greater number of display news-headings appear, 
as those issues appear more interesting. We are reproducing one of them 
which exactly conforms to our ideas regarding the proper number and size 
of display news-headings for a small-town newspaper. The advertisements 
are well set, and, because of their simplicity, display is effective. In the 
matter of placing advertisements on the pages you have done very well 
indeed, although, in this respect, improvement would result if the pyramid 
make-up, described elsewhere in this department, were followed. 

The Taylor County Herald, Perry, Florida.— Your “Victory Christmas 
Number”’ is excellent from every standpoint. The most pleasing feature 
in our opinion is the clean presswork, although the advertisements are neat 
and exceptionally readable. Some of the more important display lines in 
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much on the carmine order, and we even doubt whether it gives a truer 
representation of the flags in the line illustrations than a color inclining 
more toward orange would have done. The display advertisements are 
quite simply arranged and effectively displayed. The only serious fault we 
have to find with them is the use of such a great variety of display type, 
some of the styles used being quite unattractive, and, to an extent, illegible, 

The Bridgeport Leader, Bridgeport, Illinois— Your “Annual Christmas 
Number” merits high praise, especially as regards the large volume of 
advertising carried and the manner in which that advertising was handled 
in the composing-room. We suggest that you discard the large ‘“‘sausage”’ 
border used in several instances, and which you probably use to a still 
greater extent when you can not utilize the especially designed holiday 
borders used in many of the advertisements of this issue. This border, on 
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Jackson County Poultry Ass'n. 
Fifth Annual Exhibit 


$500. In Cash | | $500. In Cash | 
Premiums | | Premiums 





L a I | 
To be Held at Lakefield, Minn. 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY 
JANUARY 6-7-8, ’19 
THREE BIG DAYS 


Every fancier of standard bred poultry in southern Min- 





‘at this show. C. E Brown of the University Extension 
‘Service will Jodge the exhibite and g.ve the breeders # 
few pointers on the of better stock. The 
Poultry Industry ie just coming into its own. Support it 


Exhibit at Lakefield This Year | 




















First and editorial pages of small-town paper, the editor of which states that he is newin the business. We trust he will develop no bad habits as he gains in experience, 
for he starts out producing an admirable publication. Note particularly well-balanced make-up of both these pages. 


the large advertisements might have been set in larger type to advantage, 
although, as a matter of fact, judicious use of white space causes the rather 
too small display lines to stand out quite effectively. The tendency of 
most newspaper compositors is to use too large sizes of type, therefore in 
reality your paper supplies a refreshing change. The large use made of 
syndicated illustrations adds much to the interesting appearance of news 
pages and advertisements alike. 

ArtHur H. McKecunir, Nevada, Iowa.— The “Victory Holiday” 
edition of The Nevada Representative is another example of what real enter- 
prise may accomplish in the field of newspaper making. For the benefit of 
our readers we will state that in this issue, which was of thirty-two pages, 
over five hundred portraits are printed of Story County boys who are, or 
were, in the service of Uncle Sam. In addition, two thousand three hundred 
inches of advertising and considerable reading-matter are carried. A display 
page contains the pictures of those who have given their lives to the great 
cause. The pictures and text of this page are surrounded by a patriotic 
border and it is headed, “They Have Answered Taps.’’ The mechanical 
work on the issue is exceptionally good, presswork being particularly clean. 
Advertisements are well arranged and displayed. The display is simple 
and effective, good use being made of white space. 

The Sarnia Canadian Observer, Sarnia, Ontario.— The thirty-two page 
issue of your paper for December 23 represents excellent work in all depart- 
ments. The special editorial features, particularly the section devoted to 
showing the portraits of “The Brave Sons of Lambton Who Fought for 
Freedom,” and the pictorial section printed in colors on smooth book- 
paper, are worthy of high praise. The printing of the large half-tones in 
this last-named section is practically, if not ideally, faultless, although 
if the red used in printing the duotone plates had inclined more to orange 
the faces in the pictures would have been better rendered. The red is too 


account of its “spotty”? character and black tone, is sure to dominate the 
type of any advertisement around which it is used. Borders should not 
be employed which overshadow the type in advertisements any more than 
a frame should be so large and elaborate that in effect it throws the picture 
around which it is placed into the background. We also note a tendency to 
work up somewhat complicated borders with rules and decorative border 
units. The most satisfactory of borders is plain rule in thickness to corre- 
spond to the size of the advertisements and the blackness of type. 

Waurika News-Democrat, Waurika, Oklahoma.—‘“‘One Dollar per 
Annum” seems a mighty smal! sum to pay for fifty-two issues of such a fine 
paper as you are getting out. It is better than many for which the publishers 
secure $1.50 and $2 per year. Presswork is excellent and advertisements 
are effectively arranged and displayed. We suggest that you follow the 
pyramid style in the placing of display advertisements on the pages of your 
paper. It is a mistake to place large half-page advertisements at the top 
of a page, and, likewise, to work smaller advertisements to the corners in 
order to give advertisers the greatest possible amount of reading-matter 
adjacent to their advertisements. To follow those practices handicaps the 
readers in the easy and uninterrupted perusal of the paper. The less adver- 
tisements are permitted to interfere with the reading of the news-matter 
the better attention readers will give to those advertisements. The fact 
that the leading papers of the country, daily or weekly, small-town or 
metropolitan, follow the pyramid make-up should be sufficient proof of its 
value. Pyramid make-up simply means to group the advertisements in 
the lower right-hand corner of the page, starting with the largest advertise- 
ment in the corner and grouping the smaller displays around it. This 
involves also grouping the news-matter toward the upper left-hand corner 
of the page, and it is there, you know, the eye of a reader falls first when 
turning from page to page. 
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D. C. Smons, Grant City, Missouri— The Worth County Tribune is 
quite well gotten up in a general sense, and the presswork is very good 
indeed. It would seem that a town of sufficient size to provide such a good 
run of display advertising should also provide more local news-matter, a 
few stories, in fact, worthy of being run on the first page under news-headings 
of reasonable size. This would make the paper more interesting in appear- 
ance as well as in fact, provided the news-stories were as interesting as they 
could be made to appear. A page such as your first page, where all the 
headings are small, and where there are no news-headings — at least at the 
tops of columns —can not but appear dull and uninteresting. Without 
underestimating the value of country correspondence, we do not think 
rural items should be run on the first page. Of course, conditions may be 
peculiar in your case, as, for example, your town may be exceptionally 
small and the center of a rich farming district, where there are stores at 
various cross-road neighborhoods. In that case your editorial handling 
would be right and logical. Advertisements are handled in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner as to display and arrangement, but in their placement 
on pages, and in their distribution throughout the paper, we see oppor- 
tunities for improvement. In the issue in question this would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, but if it were not for the “patent” seventh page you 
could have relieved the congestion of advertisements on some of the other 
pages. On some of the pages we note that you have followed the pyramid 
idea in the arrangement of advertisements, while on others you have worked 
the display advertisements to the corners. If you could set sufficient 
news-matter for that seventh page, and it would not take a great deal more, 
r, if not, if you could order sufficient ‘boiler plate’’ to fill out what you 
could not set, it would be possible to distribute the advertisements to better 
idvantage throughout the paper. That would be a distinct advantage. 
Chen, this issue of December 18 was doubtless an exceptionally heavy one as 
regards advertising, in which case our suggestions would not be pertinent. 

OF all the special editions of newspapers which the editor of this depart- 
ment has been privileged to examine in the past five years, the “Victory 
Edition” of The Appleton Press, published by The McGowans at Appleton, 
Minnesota, will doubtless linger longest in his memory. In quality of 





Specimen page from “Victory Holiday” edition of the Nevada (Iowa) Representative. 
There were thirty-two pages in this issue, in which portraits of over 
five hundred Story County boys in the service 
of Uncle Sam were printed. 


workmanship it measures up to the best, but that is expected from such 
capable newspaper men and printers as are numbered in the McGowan 
family. It is, however, unlike the average special edition in that there is 
very little advertising on the thirty-two pages of the number. Where the 
income came from to pay for the production we do not know, unless it was 
secured through the sale of extra copies. As a usual thing the income from 
that source will not go far — and this was an expensive proposition. There 
were approximately one hundred and seventy-five half-tone illustrations, 
none smaller than single column, thirteen picas in width, while there were 
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a number of groups in much larger size. Then there was a special patriotic 
border which was printed in red around all the pages except one. The 
patriotic illustrations in some of the few advertisements were also printed 
in red. The initia! page, outside the regular heading at the top, is devoted 
to a large illustration of a giant figure rising above burning churches and 
homes. The right hand of this figure holds a scroll bearing the words 
“Out of Devastation Rises Peace,” while in the left hand a dove holding 


THE APPLETON PRESS 


ARSE he 


oY 


EPGRAED DURA RRDRRREERRRRORDRORERD ODODE 
First page of paper of thirty-two pages devoted in picture and story to chronicling 
the activity of the community in the war. The border was printed 
in red. Over one hundred and fifty portraits of soldiers 
and sailors were printed in this number. 














an olive-branch is held. To the right of the figure, in type, the edition is 
dedicated as a memorial to those in army, navy and civil life who devoted 
their energies and their money to the successful termination of the war. 
This first page is reproduced. The features found on the remaining pages 
in the order of their appearance are worthy of brief mention. The second 
page is editorial, thoroughly appropriate to the character of the issue and to 
the time. On the third page, letters from local boys in the service are begun, 
being continued on other pages. Pages four and five are devoted to portraits 
of Appleton boys in the service, with short sketches concerning them and 
their activities in the army or navy. One page is devoted to the history of 
the Red Cross of Appleton, and then on page nine, tributes to seven local 
boys, who either died in service or were killed in action, are printed in con- 
nection with portraits of five of them. This is the one page on which the 
patriotic border, printed in red on all the other pages, was thoughtfully 
printed in black. Next follow seven pages like pages four and five, after 
which is page seventeen, a Roll of Honor, on which the names of all the 
men who entered service from Appleton and surrounding villages appear. 
Pages eighteen and nineteen also are pictorial like four and five. On page 
twenty an especially interesting feature is begun, which is concluded on 
page twenty-four. It is entitled ““The Record of Appleton Families in 
War Work,” and in tabular form it shows just how much each family con- 
tributed to the Red Cross and other relief organizations, how many Liberty 
Bonds were purchased and how much home work was done such as the 
knitting of socks, etc. Pages twenty-one, twenty-two and twenty-three 
are also devoted to portraits of soldiers, sailors and Red Cross nurses, while 
page twenty-five was given over to short pertinent items grouped around 
a three-column boxed article entitled ‘“Appleton’s Financial and Man- 
power Investment in the War.” The remaining pages, except the last, are 
devoted to pictures of soldiers and sailors in connection with interesting 
news-items, and that last page bears only an illustrated poem entitled 
“Their Christmas Gift.”” Surely, the McGowans have erected a monument 
to their enterprise, as well as a memorial of the war, which will be prized 
for years by the people of the city whose sons and daughters stepped forth 
to the aid of their country in the hour of her need. 
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To Remove the Driving-Shaft Pinion. 


A Michigan machinist-operator writes: ‘I have decided 
to remove the small gear that drives the large one on the cam- 
shaft. This is an operation I have not done heretofore. 
Would like to know the steps.” 

Answer.—(1) Remove clutch arm and pulley; (2) remove 
screw bushing on outer end of the driving-shaft and take out 
the screw in the clutch flange; (3) and drive out the taper pin 
in the shaft and also the one on the end of the pinion-shaft. 
The two parts of the shaft may then be removed. 


No Danger of Expanding Metal in Electric Pot. 


A Nebraska publisher asks if there is danger of expanding 
metal in the crucible of an electric pot causing leaks. 

Answer.— We have not heard of a case of this kind. In 
the Cutler-Hammer electric pot the heating units are in the 
metal attached vertically. When the metal begins to fuse, 
where it is in contact with the heating units, it opens a channel 
for the expansion of the fused metal, thereby obviating any 
danger to the crucible from that cause. So there is no need of 
reducing the quantity of the metal in the pot before the current 
is cut off. 

Distributor-Bar Is Not at Fault. 


A Kansas publisher sent some eight-point matrices for a 
test. He states that the eight-point matrices drop sidewise 
into the magazine entrance, while the twelve-point matrices 
(which were not sent) drop correctly. We tested the matrices 
and found that they drop properly. The combination teeth 
appear to be in good order. If the twelve-point matrices drop 
correctly it shows that the bar is not at fault. We suggest 
that you again try the matrices, which we are returning to you, 
and repeat the test a number of times to see if the result is 
identical in each trial. We can not see why the eight-point 
matrices drop sidewise and the twelve-point matrices drop 
straight into the guides. Please make repeated tests and let 
us know the result. 


Capital Matrices Drop Without Key Being Locked. 


A Chicago operator of a Model 4 describes a trouble in which 
a capital matrix falls without the key being touched. The 
trouble generally occurs when the capitals are distributing. 
The letters C, N, R and L were the most troublesome. The 
following advice helped rectify the trouble: A number of 
“pi” lines of capitals, embracing the letters mentioned, were 
assembled, and when they were distributing the operator was 
asked to watch the front end of the magazine. As a matrix 
fell in the magazine, and finally struck the last matrix then in 
the channel, it was observed that the front matrix in the 
channel would move out of the magazine about six points. 
This matrix would fall just as soon as the next matrix fell into 
the channel. The trouble was diagnosed as a weak key-rod 
spring which permitted the verge-spring to raise the verge a 


BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 









trifle. This allowed the matrix that should have been held by 
its upper lug to be driven over the pawl a trifle. As soon as 
each keyboard rod spring was shortened two coils, the trouble 
ended at once and did not recur. 


Porous Slugs May Be Prevented. 


An Ohio operator sends a number of spongy slugs and 
desires to know how to remedy the conditions which cause 
that trouble. 

Answer.— As no other details were given, a general line of 
suggestions may lead him to the cause: (1) Clean plunger and 
well, and skim dross from surface of metal; (2) add sufficient 
metal to bring surface to within one-half inch from the crucible; 
(3) clean hole on side of well, using hook end of pot-mouth 
wiper; and (4) clean cross-vents in mouthpiece with a pointed 
instrument. This last operation permits escape of air from 
mold-cell. If the foregoing effects no improvement, reduce 
temperature slightly and gradually increase stress of pump- 
lever spring. Observe if metal bubbles up as the plunger 
descends. If it does, it may indicate the need of a new plunger, 
as a loose-fitting plunger causes such a disturbance on the 
surface of the metal and is a potent cause of spongy slugs. 
If you decide that a new plunger is required you may order an 
oversize one which will be .oo5 or .or inch above normal. 
Have a machinist measure the diameter of the well and advise 
you. As the well may have an irregular diameter, elliptical in 
outline, it may be necessary to have it reamed to correspond to 
the new plunger. A local machinist can advise you on those 
conditions. 


Pot Mouthpiece Does Not Lock Up Correctly. 


A Kansas publisher writes, stating that his operator is 
having trouble in securing a good lock-up of his pot mouth- 
piece and he desires to know how to overcome the difficulty. 
From his description of the trouble we believe that the mouth- 
piece locks up unevenly. 

Answer.— The condition of lock-up can be determined by 
a simple test, as follows: Open vise and draw forward on the 
mold-disk. Wipe pot mouthpiece and remove the pin from 
plunger. Remove all adhering metal from the back of the 
mold by scraping with a sharp piece of brass rule. If you have 
a mold-wiper attached above the mold-slide, remove it. Place 
a thin, uniform coating of red printing-ink over the back 
surface of the mold, then turn disk to normal position and 
push it back. Raise mold-slide lever-handle and close vise. 
Allow cams to make one revolution. Examine the coat of ink 
found on the pot mouthpiece, which will indicate the con- 
dition of the lock-up between pot and mold. If it is not even 
you may have to shift the pot legs, or you may find it necessary 
to face up the mouthpiece. If the right-hand side has strong 
contact and the left side is weak, advance the left pot leg 
proportionately by turning the screws in left leg. Apply the 
same operation for right leg of pot if it is needed. If the 
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mouthpiece shows a strong coating on both ends and is weak 
in the middle, or vice versa, the pot leg adjustments can not 
apply; a facing up of pot mouthpiece with a fine flat file is 
required. This work of reducing high spots on the mouthpiece 
with a file requires the greatest skill and should not be under- 
taken without plenty of time, as it is not an easy operation. 
After each dressing off, an ink test must again be taken to 
determine how far the reducing has been carried. When the 
work of facing up is finished the final test will show an even 
coating of ink across the face of the mouthpiece. 


Mistakes in Ordering Machine Supplies. 


An operator ordered a pawl for the “front part of the first 
elevator,” as he put it. In due time he received a spring pawl. 
He did not keep it, as he stated in his next letter that he wanted 
a “‘pawl to hold the upper ears of the matrix when it is pushed 
into the first elevator by the star wheel.”” The last two words 
were a key to the whole situation. He did not want a pawl for 
the first elevator, but, instead, he wanted an assembling- 
levator gate pawl—quite another article. Of course he received 
‘he correct piece this time, and, doubtless, has wondered why 
he did not get it the first time. If operators, or those who 
wrder parts of a machine, will consider first of all the group in 
vhich the part is located, and then look up the book of parts 
ind give the correct number and name, very few errors will be 
nade and quick delivery can be made. In ordering any part, 
zive model of machine and serial number. Take, for example, 
ihe case of an operator ordering a pawl for assembling-elevator, 
hut naming it the first elevator, which also has a pawl. He 
received the wrong article. Had he stated “‘an elevator pawl” 
ie would have had a request to name which of the three 
clevators he meant, as each of the elevators has pawls; and the 
pawls can not, of course, be used interchangeably. Thus a 
pawl for the assembling-elevator can not be used on either the 
first or second elevators. Also, a pawl for the first elevator can 
not be applied to either of the other elevators. A close exam- 
ination of the diagram of the part under the proper grouping 
will show the models the part is applicable to. By giving 

proper index letter and number, and the model and serial 
number of machine, very few errors will be made and it will 
expedite delivery of supplies. 


To Remove Pump-Lever Spring. 


An Iowa operator asks for an easy method of removing the 
pump-lever spring on a Model 1. He states that he took it 
out without much trouble, but had considerable difficulty in 
replacing it; in fact, he had to stand up on the metal-pot to do it. 

Answer.— The removing and replacing of the pot-pump 
lever-spring on a Model 1 is a simple matter, involving no 
physical effort. Proceed as follows: (1) Insert a quarter-inch 
iron rod or large nail into the hole of spring-rod just above 
the spring washer. If the hole is not visible from the front of 
the machine, turn the rod until it comes opposite notch in the 
washer; (2) remove pin from plunger and draw out on starting 
and stopping lever; (3) then hold the pot-pump lever-stop 
operating lever to the right and when the pump-lever descends, 
lower the spring-rod from its upper seat and lift it out. Do 
not allow the cams to remain in this position as the pot mouth- 
piece is locked against the mold. To replace, insert the upper 
end of the rod in its place and start the cams. When the 
pump-lever descends, place the lower end of the spring-rod in 
its seat; and be sure that the rod that locks the washer is 
matching with the notch of the bracket above it. To remove 
the pot-pump lever-spring which is situated in the column 
requires considerable muscular energy. It is accomplished 
best by the aid of a hook made of quarter-inch round iron rod, 
having a ring formed at the upper end for the purpose of 
gripping with the fingers. The cams are started, and, when 
the pump-lever descends, the end of the hook is placed in the 
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upper ring of the spring and it is raised a trifle, and drawn off 
the front end of the pot-pump spring-lever. As the spring is 
very stiff, the one removing it should stand high enough to 
draw off the lever. This operation should not be attempted 
without the spring-hook. 





TYPE METALS — THEIR CARE AND 
TREATMENT.* 


No. 3— Troubles, Their Causes and Remedies. 
BY L. D. STAPLIN. 


ZIOME few weeks ago I was called upon to 
investigate a case of trouble with monotype 
metal in the plant of one of the largest local 
printers, the complaint being that the metal 
was too soft. A test of the metal showed 
that it carried standard hardness, and upon 
examination the type proved to be in excellent 
condition. Further examination showed that 
the packing used on the press was medium hard, and the 
furniture used in making up the forms was old, permitting 
vibration during printing, which proved to be the cause of the 
type-faces wearing too rapidly. After the installation of new 
furniture all of the particular trouble which the plant had 
experienced disappeared. 

A local publisher asked me to call and see if I could find 
the reason why he could not get good register from color-plates 
that were being run ona cylinder press. Investigation disclosed 
the fact that the matrices used for stereotyping carried variable 
moisture, which caused a variation in their shrinkage when 
used. By making the color-matrices all at one time and as 
nearly uniform as practicable, the results were improved, and 
by manipulation of the plates on the press satisfactory register 
was secured. 

A country publisher stated that there was something wrong 
with his metal as the plates chilled and carried sinks. Upon 
investigation I found that the regular man was ill and there 
was a new man on the job. He informed me that the metal 
was away off as it adhered to the casting-ladle. Any metal will 
do this if it is not hot enough to use. Increasing the tem- 
perature gave relief. 

The correct casting temperature for stereotype metal is 
from 600° to 650° F. At this point a strip of matrix-paper, 
when inserted and held down for a few seconds, will turn a 
medium brown and but little metal will adhere to it when 
withdrawn. A user of stereotype metal should keep the 
temperature as low as possible consistent with good results. 
Some casting-boxes can be handled with metal at lower tem- 
peratures than others. Solid plates are wanted, and when they 
can be secured at 575° F. it is wasteful to use 650° F. as the 
increase in heat causes the metal to dross away more rapidly. 
Metals dross in proportion to their thinness as a fluid. The 
hotter they get the thinner and more fluid they become, and 
thus the liquid splashes more readily and in doing so the air 
strikes it and it forms into oxids or dross. 

Another country publisher complained that his stereotype 
plates were very porous at the tail end. By using metal tail- 
pieces in a casting-box that would not permit of using a metal 
tail the heat was conducted out of the plate so rapidly that the 
metal turned into a solid before the pocketed air had sufficient 
time to escape. No two casting-boxes are exactly alike. The 
results secured from them vary with the way their frames 
conduct the heat out of the liquid metal and the rapidity with 
which the metal turns into a solid and sets. 

There is air in the box when the metal enters, and it starts 
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*Note.—This is the third of a series of six articles by L. D. Staplin, 
metallurgical engineer, and manager of the type-metal department of the 
Great Western Smelting & Refining Company, Chicago. 

















to rise and escape. If the metal becomes solid too rapidly the 
tops of the plates at the tail ends will show porous because they 
are filled with air-holes or blow-holes. Use paper tails when 
necessary. Also use a little more heat, which will give the 
metal more time to remain liquid. Use a wider margin between 
the column and the tail-piece; and if you have no paper tails, 
improvise one by pasting a sheet of matrix-paper on the back 
of a metal tail. Paper is a non-conductor of heat as compared 
with metal, and this gives the metal tail-piece some of the 
characteristics of a paper tail. 

While on the subject of the variation in casting-boxes, it 
may be well to mention that their variable working qualities 
are due to the density of the grain or structure of the metal 
used in the casting or frame. This density regulates the 
ability of the metal as a conductor of heat and cold. The denser 
the grain of the iron in the casting-box, the greater is its ability 
as a conductor of heat and cold. 

If the iron used in casting the frame was very hot, then its 
grain will be open and coarse in comparison with the same iron 
cast into the same mold at a lower temperature. No two 
casting-boxes, probably, were ever cast under exactly identical 
conditions in the foundry. Until lately, but little attention 
was given by the makers to the use of special grades of iron. 
I have seen casting-boxes made from scrap that carried spots 
hard enough to turn a steel-cutting tool, while in the same box 
there were spots that the tool cut readily. These variations 
in the density of the metal in the box create variations in the 
way the boxes work. Each stereotyper should recognize this 
principle and study his casting-box until he is familiar with 
the way to handle it to the best advantage. 

Because of these variations and the troubles that arise 
therefrom in casting stereotype metal, no one alloy of stereo- 
type metal in formula will answer for all users. I have found 
several interesting cases where good results were obtained by 
changing the formula for use in boxes in which the best of 
standard formule would not work. In doing this kind of 
service work it is necessary to change the formula of the metal 
in the pot right on the spot. For that purpose I usually adopt 
the plan of shipping a quantity of temper material to the 
publisher, then, with the usual metalworker’s tools, carefully 
change his formula, testing as we go along until we strike the 
mixture which delivers good plates. By recording this mixture 
and making future metal deliveries to order, it is possible to 
keep the results at a good standard with the minimum of 
trouble. 

Many publishers ask whether they can successfully use 
combination metal — that is, one metal for both linotype and 
stereotype purposes. The correct answer depends upon two 
things, namely, the particular casting-box situation and the 
kind of metal employed. In many cases regular combination 
metal may be used with exceptionally good results; for 
instance, where the casting-box is easy to handle, where the 
runs are not hard or long and the press packing is medium or 
medium soft. In such cases the combination metal is alloyed 
nearly to the formula of linotype metal, which works well in 
the linotype machines and is satisfactory for stereotyping as 
the box handles that alloy satisfactorily. In printing, the 
soft metal stands up because the runs are short and the packing 
medium. 

In cases of this character the publisher should assure 
himself that the metal he buys is of the finest quality. If it 
is not, he will then be confronted with constant expense for 
temper metals in order to maintain the formula at the exact 
standard in content. This is necessary in order to offset the 
effects of oxidization, and unless it is done the publisher will 
experience constant petty casting troubles in both the lino- 
typing and stereotyping departments. 

In order to offset shrinks and some impurities, tin is 
employed, and if this element is used to too great an extent in 
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metal for the linotype machine, the effect is to produce slugs 
that do not eject freely and are therefore warped and present 
poor surfaces for making matrices, or to cause the metal to 
have a tendency to solder up the holes in the mouthpiece. 

If after a careful trial the results prove that the use of the 
combination metal creates annoyances and troubles in the 
linotype and stereotype departments, it is good business to 
first thoroughly endeavor to eliminate those troubles, then if 
the results are still unsatisfactory, change and use both the 
linotype and stereotype metals instead of the combination 
metal. In considering your own case, you should not be 
guided by what Jones or Brown does. Their machinery may 
be of the same make as yours and yet not work the same. 
Some years ago I heard that the New York Herald installed 
three casting-boxes of the same make at the same time. These 
three boxes worked out of one large pot. Two made excellent 
plates, while the third would not make a plate unless a boy 
sprinkled the frame of the box with water while the plate was 
cooling. You may, or you may not, get good results where 
Jones or Brown got them. The actual answer can be given 
only after a careful trial. 

The value to the user depends upon the way the metal is 
taken care of. Its first cost seems high to the buyer, but it 
is nothing compared to the expense of using metal which works 
poorly. The best of metal can be so handled in the routine of 
casting and remelting as to ruin its ability to deliver its true 
value. My advice to any publisher is, consider your men and 
their ideas in regard to the metal, and if they object to reason- 
able application of business methods in the handling of the 
work, get together and straighten the matter out to your 
mutual satisfaction. 

It is of no avail for a printer or a publisher to force his men 
to use a make of metal in which they will take no interest, 
and when they favor another brand. It is of no avail to the 
printer or the publisher if he is forced to buy something which 
his business judgment tells him is not to his advantage to buy. 
Get together, explain both sides frankly, and if your men are 
working for their own interests as well as yours they will see 
your side and the result will be codperation. They will then 
take an interest in your judgment and selection of material 
and help it make good. 





WORLD PRESS CONGRESS IN AUSTRALIA 
DURING NOVEMBER. 


The Press Congress of the World will be convened in Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, Australia, on November 11, 1919, the 
first anniversary of the signing of the armistice with Germany, 
which ended hostilities in the world war. The date was 
decided upon by Dean Walter Williams of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri and president of the 
Congress, who is temporarily in Tokyo, Japan, on a govern- 
ment mission, after he had received the following cablegram 
from the Honorable William A. Holman, Premier of New 
South Wales: 

The victorious end of the war brings the Sydney session of the Press 
Congress of the World within easy view and reminds me of the great services 
the press has rendered in promoting and fostering that splendid international 
harmony of peoples and principles that alone, under divine guidance, made 
victory possible. I look to an early meeting of the Congress as the occasion 
for completing this great work by promoting better understanding through- 
out the world and strengthening for all time the friendship of those people 
who have fought side by side in the common cause. In such manner we may 
be assured for all time of conditions of democracy and right. 

In reply to Premier Holman’s cablegram, Dean Williams 
sent the following: 

I rejoice with you in the victorious and righteous ending of the war. 
May the Press Congress serve humanity by cementing international brother- 
hood unto world betterment. I approve your suggestion to convene the 
Congress November 11, the first anniversary of the signing of the armistice 
which brought the cessation of hostilities and turned the world’s thought 
to problems of peace. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 


Gold Bronze Became Dull After Drying. 


A country printer submits specimens of bronze work which 
has lost its luster. He explains the cause by stating that the 
gold-size was quite stiff, and in order to make it distribute on 
the rollers he reduced it by adding kerosene. It seemed to 
work all right and to take the bronze, but when it dried out the 
bronze did not have any luster. As he expects another job of 
bronzing he asks what he should do. 

Answer.— The addition of the kerosene is undoubtedly 
what caused the trouble. It would have been better to add a 
little yellow ink or some drier. Either of these would have 
softened the size without weakening its retentive qualities. 
If soft yellow ink or liquid drier are not available the size can 
be softened with spirits of turpentine. 


Rollers Skip Part of Form. 


During a telephone conversation a pressman stated that on 
a Gordon press the rollers seem to jump or skip over part of 
the form while inking. Being asked to try the printing of sheets 
while the rollers moved slowly over the form, he found that the 
rollers inked the type properly. The suggestion was given that 
he remove the coiled brass spring in the roller-truck arm and 
stretch the spring. This was done, and, on trying the press at 
the speed where trouble previously occurred, it was found 
that the rollers did not skip and the inking was improved by 
the operation. A study of a trouble of this character should 
reveal the cause without much delay. Pressmen often neglect 
to analyze their difficulties, but, instead of doing so, they 
proceed to experiment in one way or another, and in some 
cases end up by changing permanent adjustments. Let it be 
a rule that adjustments are altered only as a last resort, or 
when all other efforts fail. 


Printing Half-Tone Plate by Polychrome Method. 


An inquirer asks about the printing of half-tone plates in 
several colors at one impression, submitting an impression 
from an old copy of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Answer.— The first and best work of this kind we can find 
came from England. It consisted practically of printing from 
two half-tone plates of the same subject. Each plate was of a 
different screen angle and each plate printed in two colors. 
For example: if the view was printed with two plates, the first 
one, we will say, is of a 1oo-line screen, while the second one 
will be of 1r50-line screen of a different angle. The plate is 
locked up in a chase for a Universal press and is made ready in 
black ink. After that the press is washed up and a spot of 
Persian orange, and a similar amount of peacock, or turquoise, 
blue is placed on the extreme right and left side of the rollers 
and allowed to distribute until the colors faintly blend in the 
center. The vibrator is next lifted out, the plate is put on and 
an impression is pulled. When ready to run, the plate will 
show a fairly strong color at top and bottom, and rather faint 
in center. If another press is available, the other half-tone is 
locked up in the same manner, but a straight color is used, 
which may be a blue, brown or a gray-black. This plate will 
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be of finer screen than the first. If a suitable combination of 
colors is chosen, the effect will be pleasing; especially the super- 
imposed color will be attractive. Owing to the need of pre- 
venting the colors from running together too much, the lateral 
movement of the vibrator should be diminished or dispensed 
with entirely. Landscape and marine plates lend themselves to 
this method to better advantage than other subjects. 


Calcium Sulphid for Luminous Printing. 


In a recent letter a'Western printer stated that he wished 
to secure a powder to dust on a printed impression in order to 
secure a luminous effect in the dark. The following data 
relate to luminous calcium sulphid: This substance is of a 
creamy white color and emits an odor of hydrogen sulphid in 
moist air. It is phosphorescent in the dark after exposure to 
the light. It is used in depilatory compounds, but is not 
employed otherwise in pharmacy or the arts. There is another 
phosphorescent powder made by compounding a mixture of 
calcined oyster-shells, caustic lime, calcined sodium chlorid, 
sulphur and calcium sulphid. The materials are powdered by 
impact pulverization, then bolted through fine fabric. It may 
be ground in varnish thereafter. A similar compound, called 
‘“Canton’s phosphorus,” is made by mixing two parts of burnt 
oyster-shells and one part of sulphur. We understand the 
foregoing materials are employed by paintmakers for luminous 
paints. 


How the Shrinking of Stock Almost Spoiled a Job. 


A Chicago printer, after reading a recent article in THE 
INLAND PRINTER regarding the seasoning of paper, became rem- 
iniscent and related the following experience with unseasoned 
stock. He states: “I had a rush order of eight reams of 
sixty-pound S. & S. C. stock. The job was to print a govern- 
ment land plat of several sections in New Mexico. The key- 
plate was a large zinc plate and it was run off without trouble. 
The second form was a number of red squares that had to regis- 
ter accurately into parts of the plat. There was no trouble 
registering the small squares that printed close to the grippers, 
but there was trouble when it came to strike in the square that 
came close to the opposite edge of the plate. We had to saw 
the red zinc in two, as the sheet had shrunk at least eight points 
on the second day after printing the black. Sheets pulled from 
the center of the pile would not register with sheets taken 
from the top, although the gripper margins were perfect. We 
finally had to finish the red form without the small square 
near the tail edge of the sheet. As the acceptance of the job 
depended on the plat being properly marked by the red 
squares we had to stamp the small square that would not 
register on the press by hand. This was done by using a rubber 
stamp and a roller charged with the red ink. While the work 
was performed slowly, it was finally finished and delivered. 
Just think of the predicament I would have been in if I had 
printed the red form first instead of the key-plate, and it would 
have been done only for the suggestion of the pressman, who 
must have had a premonition of what was to happen. I might 
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say that on all register jobs thereafter I made it a point to 
have the stock in the house and opened up and laid out for 
weeks before the form went to press.”” The foregoing occur- 
rence dates back to the early nineties, before the World’s Fair 
was held in Chicago. At that time the vagaries of stock were 
not so well understood as now. Doubtless, at this period, no 
pressman would undertake a similar job on S. & S. C. stock 
that was not adequately seasoned unless he had two presses 
and could follow one form immediately by the other color 
form. Surely we live and learn. 


A Split Paper Overlay. 


A pressman submits an overlay for a square-finished half- 
tone plate. The overlay is made on heavy enamel stock. With 
a sharp knife a light incision is made in the paper, and the 
surface is stripped off where the high light portions of the 
design appear. This plan is carried out, leaving the solids and 
middle tones represented by the original thickness of the paper 
while the high lights are represented by about one-half the 
thickness of the stock. As the half-tone plate did not have the 
marginal line it was necessary that the high light part show a 
delicately printed edge. This was accomplished by cutting the 
overlay about one point inside the edge of the impression and 
then scraping the enamel uniformly from the stock about 
another point inside the cut off edge. In the printed impression 
the result showed a marvelously clean and sharp print without 
any dark dots. While the results are satisfactory, we judge 
that the time-ticket for make-ready of overlays of this kind 
will show a comparatively heavy cost as compared with a 
mechanical overlay of the same subject. In a catalogue 
having, for example, fifty half-tones of this size (1 by 214 
inches) one can readily imagine the difference in time consumed 
in making ready these plates by hand-cut overlays of the type 
mentioned and by the prevailing mechanical methods. If 
pressmen were to consider the time saved by the new method, 
very few hand-cut overlays would be used. 





WATERPROOFING DRAWINGS. 


A writer in the Engineering News-Record calls attention to 
the fact that by the use of a solution composed of gum rubber 
and benzol, drawings can be waterproofed so they may be 
used in wet places. Benzol dissolves rubber, and the compound 
thus formed will keep in any climate and under any conditions. 
As benzel is inflammable, it should be kept in a safe place in 
a covered jar. If the proper precautions are taken in its use, 
however, it is not dangerous. 

Put a piece of rubber about four inches square into a quart 
jar, and to this add one-half pint of benzol. The rubber will 
soon swell to three or four times its former bulk and will be 
ready for use in about twenty-four hours. To prepare for use, 
take about half the above quantity and put it in another jar 
for thinning down. If drawings are to be coated, use a rather 
thin solution that will spread well under a brush. The drawing 
should be coated on both sides. For use as an adhesive, the 
solution should be fairly stiff, so that if it is desirable afterward 
to separate the joined parts it can be done more readily than if 
thin paste is used. There are cases where large tracings and 
blue-prints must be made up of smaller sections, and for this 
work the paste is invaluable, as the joints will not be crimped 
out of shape and alignment. 

When some of this solution was accidentally spilled on a 
dirty drawing the benzol was mopped up with a rag and the 
rubber was rolled up into a ball. The drawing was cleaned very 
nicely during the operation. This suggested an additional use 
for the preparation. 

Rubber bands instead of pure gum rubber were tried, but 
it was found that they would not dissolve, merely swelling to 
many times their former size. 
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HALF-TONE PRINTING ON BOND-PAPER. 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN, IN The American Pressman. 


HE texture of the screen of half-tone plates 
to print on bond-paper should not be too 
fine, screens of from 110 to 133 lines to the 
inch printing best. 

A good stiff ink, finely ground, should be 
used and, if black, one that is toned with 
purplish blue. Cover-inks also print well on 
bond-paper. The average job-ink is not 

viscous enough, but will generally answer if stiffened with 

either cover-ink or No. 8 varnish. Sodium silicate may be 
used to stiffen black ink, but as it is alkaline it kills the luster 
of the ink, causing it to appear flat. 

An excessive squeeze is used in printing on bond-paper. 
It is important in order to avoid squashing of the ink between 
the half-tone dots to have the rollers set light. A well-seasoned 
roller is required to properly distribute bond-ink. 

The mechanical chalk overlay and the zinc overlay give 
the best results in half-tone make-ready. The twelve-point 
chalk overlay-board is used for bond-paper. The overlay is 
carried as close as possible to the draw-sheet. 

If hand-cut overlays are used they should be made stronger 
than for use on coated paper. After the impression has been 
leveled with tissue, the several tones of the plate are taken care 
of with increasing thicknesses of onion-skin tissue or folio. 
Where the subject of a half-tone is well defined and surrounded 
by a sky or vignette, the entire subject should be overlaid with 
a sheet of, say, 25 by 38, 60-pound print-paper. 

When printing vignette half-tone plates, the overlays 
should start on a weak impression, which shows the edges of 
the vignette just printing. The center of the plate will not be 
printing. In marking up such an impression for overlaying, 
the edges are missed by a nonpareil when making the outside 
tracing for patching. Successive smaller tracings inside should 
be about equidistant at their edges. The nonpareil between 
the edge and the outside tracing should be skived, chamfered 
or beveled to the edge, and the edge itself to the depth of a 
point or two, no more, cut away. This sort of an overlay will 
give the delicate fade-away effect. But if the edge is cut away 
to the depth of, say, a nonpareil the impression will be taken 
away from the inside of the edge and come back on the edge 
and cause it to print heavy, which is what we want to avoid. 

When printing on bond-paper or other hard, uncoated 
surfaces it is better to make ready on the paper to be printed. 
When making a beveled overlay use heavy ledger stock. The 
edges are best beveled with sandpaper. 

When printing very heavy half-tone forms on bond-paper, 
it is not necessary to slip-sheet the work if excessive squeeze 
is used and the color carried light. If the cylinder press is 
fitted with a gas-burner, it will not be necessary to slip-sheet 
at all when inks are not superposed on each other. 

If it is desired to print on one side of the sheet with no 
indentation showing on the reverse, it is only necessary to pull 
an impression on the paper used, cut the impression exactly to 
its edges from the sheet and securely paste this cut-out on the 
draw-sheet in register with an impression thereon. This cut-out 
on the draw-sheet acts as a male die does in embossing and 
effectually prevents the impression from showing on -the 
reverse of the sheet. 








A CLASS PAPER. 


When the late Bill Nye was planning to start his weekly 
paper, a friend one day propounded this question: 

“Bill, is your paper intended to reach any special class?” 

“You bet,” replied the bald-headed humorist, ‘‘the class 
that has two dollars.” — Team Work. 
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THE RURAL “SCOUTS.” 


BY EDGAR WHITE. 


O department of a country newspaper con- 
tributes more to its strength and popularity 
than its corps of township or district corre- 
spondents. The rural writer is at all times an 
active agent and advertiser of his paper. 
His influence in his neighborhood is of as 

y/}| much value as his weekly letters; his people 

=) think if ‘‘ Joey” Johnson is ‘‘on the Tribune” 
it’s bound to be all right. For a great many years the neigh- 
borhood correspondent has been a sort of “free rover”—could 
select his own subjects and method of writing them. Sometimes 
this has resulted in amusing incidents. One north Missouri 
correspondent always chronicles the arrival of the stork with 
four lines of verse, which make only an approximate attempt 
at meter and rhyme. Still, it has never failed to please the 
subjects, and the people about Cherry Box declare the unusu- 
ally frequent visitation of the long-legged bird to their com- 
munity is largely due to the poetical description of his visits. 

Our experience on the Macon (Mo.) Republican has been 
that it greatly helps the rural news service by sending out 
suggestions and instructions at intervals. Here’s a circular 
letter that resulted in a considerable increase of enthusiasm 
among the “‘scouts”’: 

“One of the big helps this paper is counting on this year 
during the campaign for better roads, improved methods of 
agriculture and stock-raising, and local development generally, 
in the interest of the national emergency is our staff of ‘scouts’— 
neighborhood correspondents. 

“These writers can aid materially in doing the big work 
there is to do. 

“From the start of the war the Government realized that 
its right hand of defense was the newspaper. Without it no 
progress whatever could have been made — the importance of 
the things there were to do could not be made known to the 
people. 

“‘The usefulness and the efficiency of the newspaper depend 
upon the enthusiasm of the men who write for it. If they are 
inspired with the energy to help along, the paper can be made 
a great power for good. 

“But can a correspondent in an out-of-the-way township 
help on such a big undertaking? 

“Hecan,immensely! He is right in the heart of production, 
and after all is said and done it is production that is going to 
win the war for human liberty. The local correspondent knows 
all the tillers of the soil and how they go about their daily work. 
He knows their capacity, their ambition, their loyal willingness 
to do the very best they can. 

“This is an era of transformation. The big things of the 
neighborhood are the stories of production, of new methods, 
of discoveries that will help to supply human needs. Instead 
of writing long accounts of deaths, marriages and social parties, 
we want you to use the space and effort in interviews with 
farmers about how they are going about their planting, with 
stockmen regarding the results they have obtained in breeding 
high-grade animals, with women about their poultry-yards and 
their gardens, and with the school-teacher as to how her 
students are faring in testing seed-corn and studying problems 
of the dairy. 

‘These and others like them are the stories of today. They 
tell of human hope and accomplishment and they will be read 
eagerly by every man, woman and child because the subjects 
are understood and worth while. 

“Newspaper space today is more valuable than it ever 
was before. It is necessary that it be economized to the limit 
and yet every real newspaper editor will gladly make room for 
something that will help. The neighborhood news department 
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can be made the most valuable feature as an exchange for the 
presentation of views by practical men. It will be so important 
that people will cut out the discussions and paste them in 
their scrap-books. 

“Every man on the farm is constantly experimenting with 
the forces of nature and discovering some new thing. Some- 
times it is a better way to get rid of devastating insects. Again 








Prof. J. C. Walker, 
“Old Bloomington,” who will spell against anybody for the world’s 
championship. For forty years a teacher of district schools, 
and also correspondent for The Macon Republican. 


it is an original method of conserving the water supply in the 
spring against the drought of July and August. 

“While there are any number of smart men in Missouri, 
no one person knows it all. New and better systems are being 
constantly worked out by enterprising men. The newspaper 
is the natural avenue for the general distribution of the ideas 
and methods of practical men. 

“From this the neighborhood correspondent will catch the 
idea. It rarely happens that the farmer has time to sit down 
and write for the paper a detailed account of his experiments 
and their results, but, no matter how tired, he is willing to tell 
his story to the correspondent who will transmit it to paper. 

“Here is another thing: The local correspondent, as press- 
agent of his section, should make every effort to bring before 
the public the underground resources. This feature of Mis- 
souri’s wealth has hardly been touched. It is known that in 
many counties are vast areas of coal, but there are other things 
of equal value that might be developed. For years yet there 
will be a large and ever-increasing demand for oil, shale, clay, 
cement rock and so on. When a correspondent runs across 
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indications of any of these things he has got a good news-story, 
one which, if given the proper treatment, is very likely to 
result in prospecting and development, and increased prosperity 
to his section. 

“‘We want our correspondents to get this idea — that the 
big subject is Missouri land and Missouri people, and that the 
combination is a tower of strength to our Government in its 
time of need.” 

Even at the cost of some effort and expense it will pay the 
newspaper publisher to secure representation by correspondents 
in every district in his county. It is presumed by advertisers 
that the paper has a circulation wherever it has a correspondent, 
and that the correspondent will constantly endeavor to increase 
the number of subscribers in his section. Thus a county well 
covered by neighborhood writers brings the paper up to the 
highest value in the eyes of the observing merchant. It is a 
proof to him that his announcements will enjoy a wide reading. 

Then, the neighborhood news letter encourages farm adver- 
tising, a feature that is beginning to become one of importance 
for country publishers. When a farmer understands there 
will be a representative on the ground to write up his stock 
sale he is glad to send the paper a big display announcement 
in advance. 

On our list of between twenty-five and thirty neighborhood 
news writers is Prof. J. C. Walker, ‘Old Bloomington,” he 
signs his letters, who says he has been contributing for forty 
years. He knows more about the history of the paper than 
any one now connected with it, and frequently his letters 
contain well-written editorials. Professor Walker offers $10 
reward to any linotyper or proofreader who discovers a mis- 
spelled or a misused word in any of his letters. He has recently 
issued a challenge to spell against anybody using the English 
language. 

J. Jeff Buster, now residing at Marceline, claims to have 
been the county pioneer correspondent of Missouri. One 
night, in the winter of ’65, he read a sketch at the Friday night 
Literary at Kaseyville. The sketch was nothing but the little 
things that had happened about Kaseyville during the week, 
but because of its personal touch the crowd voted it the best 
contribution of the evening. That gave Mr. Buster the big 
idea, one of the great secrets of making a county newspaper 
popular. So he took his sketch to the county-seat and showed 
it to Col. Clark Green, editor of the Macon Times. Colonel 
Green was an exceptionally well-educated man. He read it 
and laughed. But he was amazed when Buster suggested that 
he print it. 

“Print that stuff, Jeff?” he cried. “Why, people will 
think I’ve gone crazy!” 

The items were about farmers who had painted their barns, 
bought a new team, swapped cows, or “had a calf to get her 
leg broken.” 

“You print it,” insisted Buster, “and I'll bring you in 
thirty new subscribers from Kaseyville within a week!’’ 

Colonel Green, with some reluctance, finally consented, but 
with the stipulation that Buster’s full name be signed to the 
“News from Kaseyville.” 

Buster did better than he said. He sent in forty new 
subscribers. Then Colonel Green, despite his long experience, 
realized he had learned a new trick in his trade, and was quick 
to admit it. He employed Buster to travel over the entire 
county and establish county correspondents so thick they’d 
tread on each other’s toes. In a year the Times was the lead- 
ing newspaper of the county, and carrying all the advertising 
it had space for. 

Buster laid down this newspaper philosophy to his chief: 

“The most interesting thing to people is what happens to 
themselves and to folks they know. Sounds a bit selfish, but 
it’s the way the Lord made ’em.” 
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DIE-STAMPING ON A PLATEN-PRESS. 


BY ROBERT F. SALADE. 


Although steel die stamping should be done on a regular 
die-stamping press, built expressly for the purpose, yet it is 
possible for the typographic printer to do this work on a platen- 
press with little difficulty. This article should be of particular 
interest to the smaller-town printer, who does not own a 
regular die-stamping press, and who may be called upon occa- 
sionally to produce a small order of stamping in a hurry. It 
has been prepared especially for printers of this class. 

Ordinary printing-ink will not do for steel die stamping, 
however. Engravers’ ink is essential for the purpose. This 
can be secured from any of the large printing-ink manufacturers. 
An inking-brush, such as is used by plate-printers and die- 
stampers, is also required for depositing the engravers’ ink in 
the crevices of the steel die. A brush of this kind may be 
bought from an engravers’ supply house. 

In working a steel die on a platen-press it is necessary to 
have the die type-high. If the die is lower than type-high it 
can be made the required height by gluing small sections of 
leads and slugs on the back. The die is locked in a chase, in 
the same manner as a form of type. In locking up the die it is 
advantageous to use metal furniture around the die, so as to 
fix it firmly in position while it is on the press. With wood 
furniture around the die there would be the possibility of its 
moving slightly during the stamping operation, which move- 
ment may damage the counter-die. 

The process of making ready the counter-die, inking and 
wiping the die, is as follows: 

First, remove the inking-rollers from the press. Second, 
have the engravers’ ink and the inking-brush ready for use. 
Third, remove the tympan and glue a sheet of strawboard, 
about an inch larger all around than the size of the stock which 
is to be die stamped, on the platen. Fourth, place the form 
containing the steel die on the press; ink the die with the 
engravers’ ink and inking-brush in such a manner that the ink 
is “‘painted”’ into the engraved detail of the die. Wipe off 
from the surface of the die all of the ink which has been smeared 
there with the brush. This wiping may be done with tissue- 
paper or clean newspaper. Fifth, take an impression of the 
die on the strawboard foundation. Sixth, glue a small piece 
of wedding bristol-board over the place where the printing has 
been done on the strawboard. Seventh, take another impres- 
sion of the die on the piece of wedding bristol-board. After this 
is done take a sharp knife and cut away all blank parts of the 
bristol-board, leaving the printed lines which form the detail 
of the counter-die. 

Another piece of wedding bristol-board is then pasted over 
the first piece; the die is inked and wiped as before; all blank 
parts of the bristol-board are cut away; and, after taking a 
number of impressions of the die on blank sheets of newspaper, 
the counter-die will have been “pounded up” ready for the 
regular stamping operation. 

Set the guides on the margins of the strawboard so that the 
printing and embossing will appear in the proper position on the 
stock. Carefully ink and wipe the die after each impression. 
The success of good die-stamping depends to a great extent upon 
careful inking and wiping. After a little practice the pressman 
will learn how to ink and wipe the steel die to the best advan- 
tage. The counter-die is much the same as a counter-die 
used in plain embossing, with the exception that it need not 
be so hard. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL. 


She had been married twenty years, 
Rang the glad silvern chimes; 

But oh, that printer — hence her tears — 
He made it ‘‘ twenty times.” —Exchange 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


New York Master Printers’ Association 
Elects Officers. 


At a meeting of members of the New York 
Master Printers’ Association, held in New 
York city on January 9, the following officers 
were elected: President, George J. Hurst; 
vice-president, Charles Edgar; treasurer, 
George M. Ritterbrand; secretary, C. Irving 
Hall. Trustees: W. A. Sitzler, William J. 
Weber and Louis A. Liebs. 


A. W. Q. Birtwell. 


A. W. Q. Birtwell, who for the past four 
years has been Chicago district manager for 
the George H. Morrill Company, manufac- 
turer of printing-inks, died Christmas morn- 
ing. Prior to taking charge of the Chicago 
office he was auditor for the same company in 
the main office at Norwood, Massachusetts. 


Henry A. Zeiders in New Position. 


Henry A. Zeiders, formerly of the Evan- 
gelical Publishing House, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, is now superintendent of the 
printing-plant of Whittet & Shepperson, 
creators and producers of distinctive sales 
literature, Richmond, Virginia. As printer 
for churches, professional men and individ- 
uals, Mr. Zeiders occupied a unique position 
in Harrisburg, where some of the most 
exclusive work was done by him, He is 
especially interested in work of this kind, 
and has given it more serious attention than 
is usually thought necessary. 


Franklin and Sickler Companies, of 
Philadelphia, Consolidate. 


On January 1, 1919, The Franklin Printing 
Company, founded by Benjamin Franklin in 
1728, and the A. H. Sickler Company, estab- 
lished in 1876, both of 514-520 Ludlow street, 
Philadelphia, were consolidated under the 
name of The Franklin Printing Company. 
The officers of the new firm are as follows: 
President, Charles T. Brown; vice-president, 
Robert N. Fell; treasurer, Edward C. Rich- 
ter; secretary, William W. Fell; chairman 
Board of Directors, E. Lawrence Fell; 
general manager, J. P. Richards; assistant 
general manager, Harry W. Hess. 

Both the Franklin company and the 
Sickler company are large printing firms that 
have for a long time been known throughout 
the United States as leading producers of the 
best color-printing, de luxe catalogues, adver- 
tising literature and other work of this class. 

The consolidation of these plants brings 
together over forty cylinder presses, forty 
platen-presses of various kinds and sizes, 
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type-casting and line-casting machine depart- 
ments, complete binderies, and hand- 
composition departments equipped with 
steel furniture and the newest display type- 
faces in series. There is also an offset 
department, equipped to produce the finest 
of colorwork. 

Records collected and preserved by The 
Franklin Printing Company show that it 
was established by Benjamin Franklin in 
1728. The firm-name was then B. Franklin 
& H. Meredith, and the first place of business 
was at 51 High street (now 135 Market 
street). After various removals the business 
was finally moved to its present location 
in 1889. 


Grand Rapids Concern Issues Important 
Announcement. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has received an 
announcement, signed by Henry L. Adzit, 
especially well known in printing-trade 
circles of Detroit and Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, from which we quote as follows: 

In line with the progressive policy of the 
concern we have separated the Electrotype 
Division and the Printers’ Supply Division of the 
Grand Rapids Electrotype Company into two 
distinct firms. 

The Electrotype Division will retain the old 
name and has been incorporated with Henry L. 
Adzit as president, E. J. MclIlhiny as _ vice- 
president and manager and F. P. Adzit as 
secretary and treasurer. The Printers’ Supply 
Division will be called The Adzit Printers’ Supply 
Company, with Claire L. Fox in charge. 

Henry L. Adzit will continue to act as the 
general manager of both firms, as well as of The 
Adzit Electrotype Company, of Detroit. 

These changes are being made with a view of 
better enabling us to maintain the high standard 
of efficiency in both departments for which we 
are always striving. 


The Merchant & Evans Company 
Establishes Enviable Record. 


Hats off to the manufacturer in any line 
who “sticks to the last” and renders satis- 
factory service to his clientele over a period 
of years. Alongside the short average life of 
business and manufacturing concerns gener- 
ally, the record of The Merchant & Evans 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
Chicago, Illinois, stands out as a monument 
to business foresight and acumen, and 
service to its customers. For over forty 
years now that company has been engaged 
in the production of mixed metals made of 
the so-called white metal alloys. The 
smelting-plants of The Merchant & Evans 
Company, located at Philadelphia and 
Chicago, annually produce an enormous 
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tonnage of all grades of solder, babbitt and 
type or newspaper metals. During those 
forty years the most exacting requirements 
of the United States Government, we are 
informed, have been met with promptness 
and strict adherence to formula. 


Committees Appointed for Printers’ Sup- 
plymen’s Club of Chicago. 


At a meeting of the Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Club of Chicago, Illinois, held January 3, 
E. J. McCarthy was elected president, C. P. 
Evans, vice-president, and Will S. Menamin, 
treasurer. Charles H. Collins continues in 
the office of secretary. This event marks the 
club’s entrance into its fifth year of activity. 
Since the meeting, President McCarthy has 
announced the appointment of committees 
as follows: 

Membership Committee: A. C. Ham- 
mond, George E. Crane, A. W. Hall, H. L. 
Ditzler and Harry Hillman. 

Auditing Committee: C. N. Stevens, A. 
J. Cline and E. W. Wiese. 


Wiebking Engraving Company Purchased 
by Robert Wiebking. 

The engraving business of Wiebking, 
Harding & Co., established by Robert Wieb- 
king in 1896, and which has been operated 
for the past five years as a branch of the 
Western Type Foundry, has been purchased 
by Mr. Wiebking. As sole owner, Mr. 
Wiebking will continue the business under 
the name of the Wiebking Engraving Com- 
pany. The plant and offices are at 1113 
Newport avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


C. H. L’;Hommedieu Joins Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler. 


Announcement has been made to the 
trade of the appointment of C. H. L’Hom- 
medieu as manager of the Chicago selling- 
house of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 
typefounders and dealers in printers’ machin- 
ery and supplies. Mr. L’Hommedieu has 
for some years been identified with the 
Western Type Foundry, St. Louis, Missouri, 
principally devoting his time and energy tc 
the Chicago office of that company, which 
was taken over by Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler at the beginning of the new year. 

Mr. L’Hommedieu is widely known in 
printing-trade circles, where his pleasing 
personality and comprehensive knowledge of 
the printing business have drawn to him a 
wide circle of friends. The combination of 
L’Hommedieu and Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler is a good one; the association should 
prove pleasant and profitable to both. 
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Wisconsin School of Journalism Has Its 
Biggest Enrolment. 


With 128 students this term, the four-year 
course in journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin has the largest enrolment in its 
twelve years’ history. This is an increase of 
46 students since January 2. The largest 
number of journalism students heretofore 
was 116 in 1915-16, before men began to 
leave for military service. 

Of the 46 who entered this term, 40 are 
men, bringing up the total of men students 
to 49. Only 9 men were enrolled last term, 
when there were 73 women. 

There are 53 freshmen in the course in 
journalism this year, of whom 28 are women 
and 25 men. This is the largest number of 
beginners that the school has ever had. 

Only 11 men who were in the course in 
previous years succeeded in getting released 
from military service to re-enter the univer- 
sity this term. Most of the others are 
overseas. 


San Mateo, California, Papers 
Change Names. 


The News-Leader Publishing Company, 
San Mateo, California, has changed the 
name of its afternoon daily from The San 
Mateo County News to the News-Leader. 
The weekly, published on Thursdays, will 
be known in the future as the weekly 
edition of the News-Leader instead of the 
San Mateo Leader. 

The San Mateo County News isa flourishing 
daily with a large circulation and is the only 
daily publication in San Mateo County. It 
was established in January, 1914. The San 
Mateo Leader was founded about thirty-five 
years ago and is the oldest paper in San 
Mateo. 

The new name adopted for both papers, 
News-Leader, is a combination of the former 
names of the daily and weekly. 

John D. Bromfield is the president of the 
publishing company and editor and manager 
of both publications. Al C. Sweetser is the 
secretary of the company and its advertising 
manager. 


Universal Em-Measuring Table. 


E. J. Schlegel, who operates a _trade- 
composition plant at Portland, Oregon, has 
worked out a table for determining the 
number of ems in any amount of type- 
matter. While the mass of figures in his 
table, which occupies a sheet of ledger-paper 
17% by 9 inches in size, tends to frighten 
one at first glance, its utilization is really 
quite simple. The “key” is found in a small 
table in the lower right-hand corner of the 
sheet, which gives the number of ems of the 
different sizes of type in a line of a given 
number of pica ems. With the key number 
determined, the user refers to the inter- 
section of a perpendicular column of figures 
under that key number in the large table 
with a horizontal line following out the 
number of lines, and there he finds the 
number of ems in the composition. 

Mr. Schlegel not only uses these tables for 
distribution among his printer customers to 
advertise his own business, but offers them 
to other trade-composition plants for the 
same purpose. Space is left blank at top 
for imprinting name of firm sending them out. 
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Tables of this nature are especially valu- 
able, if carefully used, as they minimize the 
danger of errors in figuring composition 
which are so likely to occur when figuring 
each individual piece of work in the ordinary 
tedious manner. 


William Horatio Bates. 


William Horatio Bates, president of S. C. 
Toof & Co., Memphis, Tennessee, one of the 
largest printing and binding establishments 
in the South, passed away November 26, 
1918, having reached the ripe old age of 
seventy-seven. In chronicling the death 
of Mr. Bates the Memphis News-Scimitar 
wrote in part as follows: “In the death of 





William Horatio Bates. 


William H. Bates, Memphis has suffered a 
great loss. He was an industrial and moral 
asset that it will be difficult to replace. He 
was a doer of things, and he was interested 
in everything that made for the uplift and 
advancement of the city.” Realizing all this 
and the high standing of S. C. Toof & Co. 
as a business institution, it is obvious that 
the printing business, too, has suffered a 
great loss in the death of this notable man. 

While a lad Mr. Bates worked at odd 
times as a printer for his father, who was 
editor and founder of the Christian Evan- 
gelist, a magazine which is now published at 
St. Louis. Mr Bates went to Memphis in 
October, 1863. Here he was employed as 
journeyman printer and foreman on all the 
old-time Memphis newspapers, the Argus, 
the Bulletin, the Appeal and the Avalanche. 
Later on, he took charge of, and conducted 
for a number of years, the printing estab- 
lishment of the old Memphis & Charleston 
Railway. 

The printing firm of S. C. Toof & Co. was 
established by S. C. Toof April 24, 1864, on 
Court street, Memphis. In 1876 Mr. Bates, 
whose sister Mr. Toof had married, bought 
an interest in the firm, for which he paid 
$2,000. In 1884, when the business had 
grown so as to make larger quarters impera- 
tive, Mr. Toof and Mr. Bates bought the 
four-story and basement building then 
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known as 276 Second street. On January 1, 
1900, S. C. Toof & Co. incorporated with 
Mr. Bates as vice-president, and in 1910, 
after Mr. Toof’s death, Mr. Bates was elected 
to the presidency, which office he filled until 
his death, although serious illness kept him 
from his duties for a long period. 


National Machine Company Announces 
New Large-Size Platen-Press. 


Announcement has been made through the 
trade by the National Machine Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut, that it has perfected 
and is now ready to market the new “‘17 by 
25 Liberty,” a platen-press. This machine 
is designed to handle printing and embossing, 
and light creasing and cutting jobs too large 
for a smaller platen and too small for a 
cylinder press. 

Specifications of this new press, as out- 
lined in the company’s announcement, 
indicate some interesting and practical 
features. Four form-rollers are employed, 
thus insuring good distribution, while ample 
facilities are afforded for adjusting the 
rollers. The press is also equipped with 
roller trips. Other features are three-quarter 
length vibrators, automatic platen guard, 
instantaneous adjuster-bar, automatic coun- 
ter, unbreakable steel frisket frame, depress- 
ible grippers, treadle chase-latch, steel 
rocker seats, etc. 

The press, we are informed, has a range of 
speed up to 1,400 impressions per hour and 
requires a one-fourth horse-power motor. 


Fatthauer Back to Cincinnati. 


J. Harry Fatthauer, for the past two years 
assistant manager of the Standard Printing 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, has resigned 
to take the position of general manager with 
the Spokesman Printing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. This new company succeeds 
Cohen & Co., which firm has been in business 
for thirty-two years. Before going to Louis- 
ville, Mr. Fatthauer was sales manager of 
The Circular Advertising Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company Employees 
Insured Without Cost to Them. 


During the recent holiday season The 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, handed each employee a 
folder in which was outlined the company’s 
plan for furnishing all employees with insur- 
ance at the expense of the company, and 
without physical examinations. As other 
firms are establishing this practice from 
time to time, we consider the publication of 
the rules governing this insurance should 
prove interesting to our readers. We quote 
from the announcement: 

All employees one year or longer of continuous 
service to receive $700, to which will be added 
$100 at the completion of two years of con- 
tinuous service hereafter, and an additional $200 
at the completion of four years of continuous 
service from this date. 

All employees not eligible as above, by reason 
of length of service, but who are now employed 
as of November 1, 1918, to receive $500 of 
insurance, to which will be added $100, and $200 
for additional years of service in accordance with 
the above terms. 

In the event of your death, this insurance will 
be paid your beneficiary, $100 as a cash funeral 
benefit, the balance in twelve monthly payments 
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The Whitaker Paper Company Continues 
to Expand. 


Undoubtedly many of our readers will be 
interested in the fact that The Whitaker 
Paper Company has purchased for approxi- 
mately $500,000 the business of The Peters 
Paper Company, of Denver, Colorado, 
which will be continued as.a going concern 
with its present personnel intact. The Den- 
ver company, however, will be operated as a 
division of The Whitaker Paper Company. 

The merger of this business into the larger 
business of The Whitaker Paper Company 
is a logical step in the extension of The 
Whitaker Paper Company service, which 
already covers the United States east of the 
Mississippi with a blanket distribution. 
Similar purchases in the past have included 
the properties of the Bay State Paper Com- 
pany at Boston, The Smith-Dixon Company 
at Baltimore, The Burr Paper Company at 
Detroit and The Momberg-Albrecht Paper 
Company at Cincinnati, all of which, 
together with numerous smaller divisions 
and branches, are practically self-governing 
local concerns in the cities in which they are 
situated. 

Alexander A. Stewart. 


The printing-trade has lost one of its 
best-known men in the death of Alexander 
A. Stewart of Boston, who died at his home 
in Arlington, Massachusetts, Monday even- 
ing, January 6, as a result of pneumonia. 

Very few men have had a greater influence 
during recent years in influencing modern 
typographic style than Mr. Stewart. 

When a group of printers of Boston, some 
fifteen years ago or more, consisting of 
George H. Ellis, Capt. J. Stearns Cushing, 
George H. Simons, J. W. Phinney and others, 
undertook, in codperation with Samuel F. 
Hubbard, superintendent of the North End 
Union, Boston, to establish a modern 
apprenticeship school in order to develop a 
sound apprenticeship system for the printing 
industry, Mr. Stewart was selected as the 
one man in the country best fitted as 
instructor. Mr. Stewart continued in this 
capacity throughout its entire history, and 
wielded a great influence. 

As a result, the success of the North End 
Union School of Printing in the training of 
apprentices became widely known, and 
frequently delegations from different parts 
of the country, and occasionally from foreign 
countries, would visit the school to see the 
work being done and the man who was 
directing the school’s activities. Countless 
reports have been printed, both of a public 
and private nature, in which reference and 
high commendation is given to the great 
work which Mr. Stewart performed for some 
fifteen years at the North End Union. 

Some three years ago this school was taken 
over by the Wentworth Institute, of Boston, 
and Mr. Stewart was selected to guide the 
destinies of the new department of printing 
and the graphic arts of this large institution, 
in codperation with the local and national 
Typothete Education Committees, and 
while the conditions of war, which have 
prevailed throughout the country during the 
establishment of this school at Wentworth 
Institute, have kept the number of students 
from being as large as hoped, nevertheless, 
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through the work of Mr. Stewart, the 
instruction has been placed upon a sound 
basis, and the classes in printing at the 
Wentworth Institute are recognized as of a 
very high order in the kind and thoroughness 
of instruction given. 

Mr. Stewart was the author of a large 
number of booklets and leaflets upon many 
phases of printing, his “‘ Dictionary of Print- 
ing,”’ some time since out of print, being one 
of his leading publications. He also contrib- 
uted numerous articles to the trade press, and 
his counsel was sought by a great many in- 
structors in printing and employers through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Stewart was also active in assisting 
the chairman of the United Typothete of 
America Committee on Education in 
editing the U. T. A. Typographic Library, 
consisting of sixty-four volumes, a number of 
which were written by Mr. Stewart. 

Funeral services were held at his residence, 
122 Appleton street, Thursday, January 9, 
and interment was made at Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton, the 
educational director of the United Typothete 
of America, conducted the funeral services, 
which were attended by delegations from 
the various printing and allied trade organiza- 
tions of Boston. 


The Lee Press Celebrates Its 
First Anniversary. 


The Challenge Machinery Company, 
Grand Haven, Michigan, advises THE 
INLAND PRINTER that its Lee press had in 
December completed the first year of its 
existence. This machine, a simplified and 
moderate-priced two-revolution cylinder 
press, is peculiarly adapted, we are told, to 
the small-town combination newspaper and 
job-printing plant. The publisher may use 
it to print his newspaper where he can not 
afford to install one of the more expensive 
cylinder presses and yet he can produce 
many items of job-printing with it which 
are beyond the scope of his platens or the 
ordinary drum type of cylinder press. These 
advantages are no doubt responsible for the 
fact that the Challenge company is able to 
report a remarkable sale as well as receipt 
of commendatory expressions from many 
satisfied users. 

The Lee press is made in one size only, the 
bed being 26 by 38 inches, capable of 
accommodating a form for a 24 by 36 inch 
sheet. It is, in keeping with the times, a 
thoroughly standardized machine. 


Seventy Years on the “Boston Transcript.” 


In the passing of John D. Whitcomb, at 
Boston, Massachusetts, on January 9, a 
career was closed which will probably stand 
as unique, in one particular at least, for some 
time. Mr. Whitcomb’s record was seventy 
years’ employment on one newspaper, the 
Boston Transcript, on which publication he 
started as errand boy and apprentice in the 
jobroom in the year 1848 and finished with 
his life as superintendent emeritus of the 
composing-room. He took time off from his 
duties only to ‘‘do his bit” in the Civil War. 

A brief history of this remarkable individ- 
ual, who would have reached the age of 
eighty-five years had he lived six days longer, 
should prove interesting to all readers of 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. We quote from the 
Transcript of January 9: 

In the fall of 1863, on coming back to Boston, 
Mr. Whitcomb returned to the Transcript, where 
in the job-office he had charge of the presswork. 
In October, 1864, he became a corrector of proofs 
and afterward was a proofreader. In the spring 
of 1865 he was made superintendent of the 
composing-room and continued as such until the 
spring of 1917. Since then he had been super- 
intendent emeritus, therefore his continuous 
service for the Transcript covered three score 
years and ten. 

He long was a member of the Franklin Typo- 
graphical Society, his admission to the organiza- 
tion dating from 1859. In 1883-84 he served the 
society as its president. 

An event of interest in Mr. Whitcomb’s long 
career with the Transcript was a dinner in his 
honor, in February, 1908, at the Copley Square 
Hotel, to mark sixty years of service with the 
paper. His employers, the owners of the paper, 
and his fellow employees all assembled on that 
occasion to pay tribute to Mr. Whitcomb’s record 
of Jong-continued and faithful service. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing 
Company to Enlarge Facilities. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has received a copy 
of The Evening Day, New London, Connec- 
ticut, newspaper, in which approximately 
half a page is devoted to an illustrated story 
concerning the Babcock Printing Press 
Manufacturing Company’s great plant at 
that place. The item was suggested by the 
purchase on the part of the Babcock interests 
of the property of the Reed-Prentice Com- 
pany, formerly the Brown Cotton Gin 
Company. The Brown interests, we gather 
from the story, took over the property of 
the Babcock company over forty years ago, 
and so developed and added to the plant 
that today it covers about seven acres of 
land on which are buildings aggregating 
about one hundred and eighty thousand 
square feet of floor space. 

Some interesting historical facts are 
incorporated in the article in The Evening 
Day, which should prove of considerable 
interest to those of our readers who like 
to know something of the men and factors 
responsible for the advance of the printing 
business. We quote, therefore, from the 
article, as follows: 

“The original plan for building cylinder 
printing-presses in New London was ar- 
ranged with the Brown Cotton Gin Com- 
pany by George P. Fenner, who had spent 
several years in the drafting-room of 
Cottrell & Babcock and of C. B. Cottrell & 
Sons, and who, having severed his connec- 
tion with the Cottrell company, determined 
to build printing-presses himself and formed 
a partnership for that purpose. At the 
request of his uncle, Nathan Babcock, the 
partnership was merged into a corporation 
under the name of the Babcock Printing 
Press Manufacturing Company, in June, 
1882, and at once commenced business, 
building the presses entirely from drawings 
made by Mr. Fenner and under his direct 
supervision. 

“The first press was completed in about 
six months, and on January 3, 1883, it was 
shipped to W. W. Ames, of DeRuyter, 
New York. This machine has been in 
constant use for thirty-six years and is still 
doing good work and owned by the original 
purchaser. Since then over seven thousand 
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presses have been sold, and are in operation 
in practically all countries of the world. 

“Tn 1883 the agency for the sale of Bab- 
cock presses west of the Mississippi River 
was taken by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 
of Chicago, typefounders, who have branch 
houses in all the principal cities of the West 
and who are still the agents of the Babcock 
company. 

“The unquestioned excellence of the 
Babcock printing-press is due to the untir- 
ing industry and inventive genius of Mr. 
Fenner. Through all the years of the estab- 
lishing of the business a fourteen-hour day 
was the ordinary day’s work for him, and, 
in fact, there was never any limit to the 
time he was willing to give to the interests 
of the business. Between 1882 and 1915 
he was granted about one hundred patents 
upon valuable inventions for improving 
printing machinery, all of which are the 
property of the company.” 

Throughout the trying period of the war 
the business of the Babcock company has 
been successfully maintained, and, with the 
additional equipment, it is now efficiently 
organized for progressive development upon 
a constantly increasing scale. 


Henry O. Shepard Company Holds 
Annual Meeting. 


At the annual meeting of The Henry O. 
Shepard Company, Chicago, held on Satur- 
day, January 25, the following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. J. O. Shepard; 
vice-president, Mrs. C. J. Shepard; general 
manager, James Hibben; treasurer, George 
M. Leathers; secretary, M. F. Kase. 


Extensive Growth of Duplex Printing 
Press Company. 


In a special article published in The 
Evening News, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
January 1, detailing plans for expansion of 
various manufacturing plants of that city, 
the Duplex Printing Press Company, 
manufacturer of flat-bed and tubular-plate 
perfecting newspaper presses, is given prom- 
inent mention. From that paper we learn 
that the Duplex company is going to more 
than double the size of its plant, which 
increase in facilities will treble the capacity 
of the factory. 

With the completed extension, the Duplex 
plant will be more than a quarter of a mile 
long, and will be under one roof from 
McCamly street to Washington avenue. 
The new building will be largely of iron and 
glass, of one lofty story, and somewhat 
like the present structure in style of con- 
struction. The most modern conveniences 
of manufacturing-plant equipment will be 
incorporated in the plans. Construction 
work will go on through the remainder of 
the winter with such rapidity that the 
extension will have been completed before 
midsummer. 

The reason for the enlargement is an 
increased demand for the presses manu- 
factured by the company, During the year 
just ended a great amount of war work was 
done in the Duplex plant, but henceforth 
the company will devote its energies exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of presses for the 
domestic and foreign markets. The orders 
now on hand, indicative of the popularity 
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of the machines, and the growing demand 
for them in foreign countries, justify the 
remarkable increase in this company’s 
manufacturing facilities. 

All this growth, of course, means the 
employment of several hundred more men. 
Just how many I. L. Stone, head of the 
company, did not divulge in his interview 
with the reporter for The Evening News. 
The increased force will be brought together 
just as fast as the necessary skilled mechanics 
can be secured until such time as the plant 
is near its new capacity. 


George M. Leathers Elected Director 
of Chicago Bank. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Austin National Bank, Chicago, held 
during the month of January, George M. 
Leathers, treasurer of The Henry O. Shepard 
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Company, was elected a member of the 
Board of Directors. The Austin National 
Bank is one of the strongest banks in the 
city of Chicago, outside the larger institu- 
tions of the loop district, and is located in 
the subdivision known as Austin, where Mr. 
Leathers has lived for a number of years. 


News of the Denver Printing Field. 


For several years the State of Colorado 
has been buying its printing under a statute 
which provides for maximums and mini- 
mums as applied to the paper stock and 
various classes of composition. During the 
past two years, when the prices of paper and 
labor aviated, those who were unfortunate 
enough to hold contracts have been very 
badly handicapped. During the present 
legislature it is proposed that an amendment 
should be made to the statute covering the 
regulations attending the printing of the 
various requirements of Colorado, and a 
bill has now been introduced providing for 
the killing of that section regulating the 
maximums and minimums. 

The adjourned annual meeting of the 
Denver Typothete was held on January 16 
at the Denver Athletic Club and proved to 
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be an enthusiastic and enjoyable function. 
The officers elected were: President, T. K. 
Wonderly, of the W. F. Robinson Printing 
Company; vice-president, T. C. Egan, of 
the Egan Printing Company; treasurer, R. 
W. Bradford, of the Bradford Publishing 
Company; recording secretary, C. M. Staf- 
ford, of the Stafford Printing Company. 
The above, with C. M. Welch, of the Brock- 
Haffner Press Company; Orville L. Smith, 
of the Smith-Brooks Printing Company; 
J. H. Carson, of the Carson-Harper Com- 
pany; W. N. Haas, of the Peerless Printing 
Company, and J. B. Stott, of the J. B. Stott 
Company, form the Executive Committee. 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
President Stott for his services during the 
year, and the other officers for the interest 
which they had displayed. 

The photoengravers of Denver went on 
strike on January 16at noon. Their contract 
with the employers terminated on the first 
of the year and repeated conferences had 
been held with no satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty. Eventually the matter was 
referred to the Colorado State Industrial 
Commission, which awarded the men a mini- 
mum of $33.12 a week. The demand of the 
members of the union was a minimum of 
$35 a week for a 48-hour working schedule, 
or $33 for a 44-hour schedule. The employers 
and men met after the award of the Industrial 
Commission had been made and the latter 
flatly refused to accept the award. The 
result was a breaking off of negotiations and 
work ceased. The number of employees 
affected is twenty-seven and the majority 
are already receiving over the amount which 
the Industrial Commission awarded as a 
minimum. The master photoengravers had 
offered a minimum of $31.50 before the 
question was referred to the Industrial Com- 
mission for settlement. 


Chicago Employment Bureau for 
Returned Soldiers. 


To centralize the effort toward placing 
discharged soldiers in suitable positions upon 
their return to civil life, an employment 
bureau, known as the “‘ Bureau for Returning 
Soldiers and Sailors,” has been established 
at 58 West Washington street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Similar bureaus have been estab- 
lished in other large cities by the Department 
of Labor, United States Employment Service. 

This bureau has available for industrial 
enterprise a large part of the nation’s choicest 
manhood. Not only are these men physically 
fit because of their military training, but 
they are also strong and full of initiative as 
well as enterprise. 

Employers seeking workers and tradesmen 
should write the bureau located in their own 
city, or the bureau nearest them, as the 
Chicago office is for the service of employers 
in adjacent territory only. 


Annual Meeting of The Inland Printer 
Company. 

The regular annual meeting of The Inland 
Printer Company was held at its offices on 
January 25, at which time the following were 
elected as officers: Mrs. J. O. Shepard, 
president; Mrs. C. J. Shepard, vice-president; 
James Hibben, genera! manager; H. H. 
Flinn, secretary; Harry Hillman, treasurer. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing-trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Situations Wanted,” 35 








Prices for this department: Under heading “ 
cents per line; minimum, 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all 
other headings price is 50 cents per line; minimum, $1.00. Count ten 
words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 30 cents additional 
if copy is desired. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE —In southern California, commercial job busi- 

ness; established nine years; average $6,000 annual business without 
soliciting ; live-wire man could readily increase it; city of 18,000 near 
Los Angeles; most prosperous city in southern California; owner wishes 
to quit printing business; reasonable terms; two presses and complete 
modern equipment; year closing best ever; most beautiful residence city 
in America, ideal climate; photographs, inventory and terms on appli- 
cation. F 777. 








Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business 
Papers, Inc.; Chicago Trade Press Association; National Editorial Asso- 
ciation; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Association ; 
a Supplymen’s Club of Chicago; Advertising Association of 
Shicago. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 





When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subseribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, three dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per 
annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

I[MPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Cireulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 

JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DIcKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OUDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


Fleet street, 
(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 





WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 

of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 
bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CO., Chicago. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour; 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used; possession at once. 
Also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press printing two colors on the 
face and one color on the reverse side of the web, for electrotype plates. 
Also one 36 by 48 inch one-color Kidder roll product rotary wrapping- 
paper press, one 86 by 48 inch Kidder two-color roll product rotary 
wrapping-paper press, one 36 by 48 inch Kidder combination rotary 
wrapping-paper press, printing two colors on one side of the web and 
one color on the other side, sheet delivery. Also one Kidder 12 by 26 inch 
perfecting press, with multiple feed and cut and slitting attachments, 
thoroughly overhauled, quick delivery. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broad- 
way, New York city. 


FOR SALE — Read thin: ‘list of good ‘machines: 3 

34, two 29 by 41, three 43 by 56 and 44 by 61; Seybold cutters, 4 44 
and 54 inch ‘“ 20th Century,” 36 and 40 inch “ Dayton,” and 54-inch 
“Monarch,” all auto clamp; 32 by 44 and 36 by 48 Dexter job folders ; 
Miller saw with router and A. C. motor; linotypes, No. 1, No. 2 and 
No. 5; model ‘“‘B” Intertype; Boston stitcher; cabinets, type, stones 
from modern large plant; Cox Duplex semirotary newspaper press, 
4, 6 and 8 pages, with motor, $3,000; 25 by 34 Hall circular folder with 
five folds; Seybold Duplex trimmer; large stock and for sale, two- 
revolution and drum cylinder presses, Gordons and jobbers, paper-cutters. 
Tell us your wants and surplus machinery you have for sale WANNER 
MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — One Scott No. 3 offset press, size sheet 34 by 46, size of 

work 33 by 45, 3 sets of rollers, equipped with U. P. M. feeder, prac- 
tically new; one Parks lithographic transfer press, size of bed 44 by 68, 
size of sheet 40 by 60, practically new; one Parks double medium geared 
lithographic press, size of bed 29 by 44, also equipped with gelatin attach- 
ment; three lithographic presses, direct drive, size of bed 24 by 23, also 
equipped with gelatin attachment; one Multiplex display fixture, No. 1, 
leaves 4 by 7 feet, giving 1,400 square feet display area, with electric light 
attachment. GUBELMAN PUBLISHING CO., Newark, N. 


ON ACCOUNT of disagreement among partners, the following machin- 

ery will be sold at a bargain: 3 Miehle cylinder presses, 2 Hubert 
cylinder presses, all equipped with Cross feeders; 1 two-beam Hickok 
ruling-machine; 1 monotype caster and keyboard, complete; 1 Chris- 
tianson continuous-feed wire-stitcher; 2 Dexter folding-machines. The 
above machinery is all in exceptionally fine condition and can be sold 
for cash only, and can be inspected in working condition; immediate 
delivery can be made. For further information, write KIMBALL- 
STORER COMPANY, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE — No. 2 Hartford cutting and creasing press, size 234% by 

311%4, complete with chase and pulleys, first-class condition, having 
been used only a few months; this press is too small for the owner's 
requirements and is therefore offered cheap. Address your communi- 
cations to O. F. SCHMID CHEMICAL CO., Jackson, Mich. 


FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE — 20 Mergenthaler linotypes, Model 1, 

used by the Chicago Herald until its recent merger with the Examiner ; 
will set 5 to 11 point; good working condition; $500 each; early buyers 
get choice. FANTUS BROTHERS, 525 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Miehle presses, 




















Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$4.80. 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. Gr 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 


Only 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 














FOR SALE — One of the best equipped printing-establishments in the 

very center of the great coke region in western Pennsylvania; this 
will bear investigation; good opportunity for young man seeking a 
location; best of reasons for selling; act quick. F 792. 





FOR SALE — Optimus book and job press, 4 rollers, bed 29 by 43, price 

$900; Colt’s Armory, 13 by 19, price $190; Sanborn 34-inch power 
cutter, $75; presses in operation and in good condition. POWERS- 
TYSON PRINTING CO., Grand Rapids. 


TWO WAITE STAMPING-PRESSES, in good condition; small press 
will take dies up to 2 by 4 inches, large press 4 by 8 inches. UNITED 
STATES ENVELOPE Co0O., Steel Die Stamping Dept., Worcester, Mass. 








FOR SALE — One 38 by 50 Huber printing-press, No. 622, two revolu- 
tion; one Acme 30-inch paper-cutter, one Latham wire-stitcher, No. 
2-R. Write THE LAWRENCE PRESS CO., Columbus, Qhio. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 








FOR SALE — Two new machines; Colt’s Armory cutting and scoring, 
size 28 by 41; Chandler & Price lever cutter, 26-inch; cheap for 
eash. G. S. RAMSBURG, Somersworth, N. H. 





FOR SALE — Labor-saving brass rule, metal borders, type, quads, quoins, 
eases and frames. Write for particulars. CHICAGO SYNDICATE 
PRESS, 1751 W. Lake st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Humana feeder for a 10 . 4 15 C. & P. press, in perfect 
condition; a bargain if sold at once. . C. LEIGH PRINTING CO., 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


GOSS FOUR-DECK, single-width press for sale; two folders, 4 to 32 
pages; 6, 7 or 8 columns; equipped with Kohler system. F 730. 








FOR SALE — Model K linotype with extras, $1,800; used 1% years, A-1 
condition. J. W. BRACKETT COMPANY, Phillips, Me. 


FOR SALE — Folders: 32 by 46 and 36 by 48 Dexter job folders. 
WANNER MACHY. CO., 716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE — Seybold cutters: 36, 40, 44 and 54 inchh WANNER 
MACHY. CO., 716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, III. 











FOR SALE CHEAP — One 54-inch Dexter folder, in good condition. 
F 801. 





FOR SALE — Linotype, Model 5; good condition. F 738. 








HELP WANTED. 


Artists. 


ARTIST wanted for high-grade work in western Ohio; must be A-1 
figure man, able to handle pen-and-ink, also color work; unusual 

opportunity for the right man; good salary and moving expenses paid. 

All correspondence treated strictly confidential. Write fully to F 791. 











Bindery. 
WANTED — Bookbinder; must be good forwarder and finisher. Also 
have opening for ruler; good pay; state age and experience. A. J. 
LAUX & CO., Lockport, N. Y 
FOREMAN for cloth and pamphlet bindery; state experience, age and 
salary wanted, and give references. LORD BALTIMORE PRESS, 
Baltimore, Md. 
WANTED — One first-class blank-book forwarder, also one first-class 
‘ paper-cutter. Write BENNETT PRINTING COMPANY, Paris, 
ex. 


WANTED — An all-around bookbinder, or a man that is a good ruler 
__and can forward. | CASPER BOOK MFG. CO., Walla Walla, Wash. 














Composing-Room. 





PRINTERS WANTED — Two first-class commercial job-compositors ; 
state age, experience, salary expected, and how soon you could come, 
in first letter; union shop. S. C. TOOF & COMPANY, Memphis, Tenn. 


COMPOSITORS WANTED — First-class jobbers and stone-hands wanted 
for large New York plant; steady position for capable men; union. 
Give full particulars in application to receive consideration. F 793. 








WANTED — German-English linotype operator for magazine and book 
work; ideal working conditions; steady job. F 795. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR wanted. Address STUBLEY PRINTING CO., 
415 State st., Knoxville, Tenn. 








Managers and Superintendents. 





AN OPPORTUNITY for a first-class working foreman; one that has the 

ability for superintending; good all-around commercial and catalogue 
printer, who can get good results in pressroom and bindery, and can 
handle jobwork economically; have equipment of 4 cylinders and 4 job- 
bers; young married man preferred. F 7 
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Photoengravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVER to take charge of one-man outfit. KABLE BROS. 
CO., Mt. Morris, IIl. 








Pressroom. 


WANTED — Cylinder-platen pressman in Los Angeles; must be a man 

of proven experience on high-class work, with the executive ability to 
handle assistants; union office; scale $27 per week. Address with ref- 
erences. F 789. 








Salesmen. 


SALESMAN WANTED by printing machinery concern manufacturing 
_ lithographing, rotary magazine and newspaper presses; state expe- 
rience, age, salary desired and territory traveled. F 798. 


WANTED — Printing salesman under 25 years of age with good knowl- 
edge of printing; opportunity for promotion with one of the leading 
printers of the State of Indiana. F 783. 


INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers; evenings, $5 weekly; 

day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months’ 
course, $150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible advan- 
tage; no dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice; keyboards 
free; call or write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
133-137 East 16th st., New York city. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Advertising Man. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE in connection with good printing will build 

up business; an advertising man wants connection with well-equipped 
house desiring to render service to customers; can prepare copy for all 
kinds of printed matter and plan complete advertising campaigns; for- 
merly a printer — expert on layouts which get customer’s O. K. before 
setting a line. If interested, write fully, stating equipment and class of 
work. F 787. 
































Advertising Service. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE MAN wishes to create department in large 

printing-office; thoroughly experienced and practical, creates new 
business, makes own dummies, sketches, and sells prospect; expert on 
direct literature; will prove ability to concern that is thoroughly in 
earnest. F 800. 








Composing-Room. 


FOR PRINTERS INTERESTED IN FOREIGN TRADE — A first-class 
layout man and procfreader with knowledge of languages, foreign 
trade and advertising, would like to secure a situation with a progressive 
office; position must offer opportunities for advancement; now employed 
in Washington, D.C. F 666. 
EXPERT STONEMAN desires change; thorough experience on high- 
class catalogue and color work; line-up and O. K. press sheets; any 
locality, but must be first-class job; union. F 788. 
FIRST-CLASS, all-around union printer, reliable and steady, desires 
position as working foreman in good shop in live town; executive 
ability. Give particulars. F 785. 
Managers and Superintendents. 

















SUPERINTENDENT, at present with one of the best engraving and 

printing houses in America, desires change; first-class executive of 
proved ability, thoroughly practical; would only consider proposition 
from house doing the finest grade of catalogue and commercial work ; 
references. F 794. 





PRINTING EXECUTIVE, with 14 years’ practical printing experience, 
is open to engagement; knowledge of costs, estimating, selling and 

buying; capable overseer of production, or manager of printing-plant. 
797. 





Miscellaneous. 


MAN, 30, TEMPERATE, INDUSTRIOUS, RELIABLE, with these 

qualifications : Five years’ experience as a practical printer, three-year 
university training in journalism, special art study in two good schools, 
three years of reportorial experience on daily papers, one year in trade- 
paper advertising and correspondence, one year of editing and managing 
small daily, two years as Sunday editor of large Middle Western daily, 
six months as assistant editor of important government publication ; 
wishes good connection close to the production end of commercial print- 
ing or advertising house of high standing, with assured opportunity of 
advancement. F 784. 








Pressroom. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN, now located in Detroit, Mich., wants posi- 

tion in West (California, Washington or Oregon); 39 years of age; 
can qualify as general foreman of medium size plant; thoroughly expe- 
rienced in handling help; can arrange to change on short notice. F 786. 


PRESSMAN, who is steady and temperate, wishes to make a change; 12 

years’ experience on commercial, loose-leaf and form-letter work, expe- 
rienced on Kelly, Autopress, platens and multicolor, with a little experi- 
ence on pony and Millers; union. F 657. 





























WORK :.% 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 


P R O é E S w by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 

which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 


Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
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Proofroom. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Job Printing-Presses. 





PROOFREADER AND COPY EDITOR of A-1 ability, with 12 years’ 
experience on daily papers and publishing houses, desires position ; 
references; union. H. E. M., P. O. Box 326, Calvert, Tex. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll-feed bed and platen 
presses, of any size or type, with or without special attachments. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 








WANTED — Several used U. P. M. or Cross feeders that are in good 
working condition, suitable for 56 or 68-inch presses. F 802. 





WANTED — Secondhand Perfecto press for immediate delivery; state 


what you have, with full details in first letter. F 732. 





VANTED TO a — one-man printing outfit, in good condition ; 
must be cheap. F 79 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Name-Cuts. 


NAME-CUTS — Have an attractive Name-Cut made. 

purposes. Letter-heads, cards, advertising, checks, 
Send for circular of designs. SYNDICATE CUT CO., 
New York. 





For all printing 
envelopes, etc. 
16 E. 23d st., 





Numbering- Machines. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Advertising Blotters. 


Paper-Cutters. 





?RINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 

rlete “‘ layout ’’— new design each month. Write today for free samples 

and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclusively. 
The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Advertising for Printers. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





BLOTTERS, booklets, folders build business. 'Two-color cuts and copy 
monthly. Ten-year success. Samples free. Write for ‘em. ARM- 
STRONG ADVERTISING SERVICE, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Brass Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Calendar-Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 1919; 
now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads 
guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 








Carbon Black. 
‘ABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 








Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 6382 Sherman st., 
Write for estimates. 





Chicago. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CoO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 





Perforating-machines of 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
eago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., 
delphia, Pa. 





Wayne Junction, Phila- 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Chase Manufacturers. 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 
THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 


av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 536-538 
S. Clark st., Chicago, Ill.; 8 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 








Counting-Machines. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 138th st., Pittsburgh ; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York ; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Mortimer st., Rochester, N. Y. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 











Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 


CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 





Dies 





Hot-Die Embossing. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job-press; prices, $40 to $90. 








WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. 
Established 1850. 


High, Boston, Mass. 





Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Punching- Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Multiplex punching- 








Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Big values. 














KR.R.B.« 


PADDIN 
GLUE 


For Strength, Flexibility, Whiteness 
and General Satisfaction. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 
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Roughing-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 

and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 


Tags. 

OUR SPECIALTY IS TAGS, both blank and printed, numbered, wired, 

strung or equipped with special slots, holes, ete., when required. We 
do not solicit business from your customers, but from you. You take the 
order, we make and print the tags for you. By specializing in the pro- 
duction of printed tags for every business, we can execute orders cheaper 
than you could produce the same work. Send for particulars regarding 
our plan, then look about you and get the tag business of your town. 
There is a generous profit in this for any printer who is a salesman, and 
the Denney plan requires no outlay and no investment for equipment. 
Write us. DENNEY TAG CO., West Chester, Pa. 


Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. 
Congress st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 
4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway ; 
San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 
Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 


EMPIRE WOOD & METAL TYPE WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dela- 
van, N. Y. 



































Wire-Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, %4 to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 
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Printers’ Equipment for Sale 


Owing to the consolidation of two Buffalo Print- 
ing-Offices, the following surplus equipment is 
offered for sale by Baker, Jones, Hausauer, Inc., 
45 Carroll St., Buffalo, N. Y. Tel. Seneca 540. 


1—No. 12 Babcock Optimus Press, factory No. 2327, bed size 61” 
x47”, sheet size 58”x 44”. 

1—Cross Feeder for No. 12 Babcock Optimus. 

1—No. 11 Babcock Optimus, factory No. 2330, bed size 60”x 43,” 
sheet size 56”x38”. 

1—Cross Feeder for No. 11 Babcock Optimus. 

1—No. 3 Babcock Optimus Pony, factory No. 3099, bed size 32”x 
24”, sheet size 29x21”. 

1—Duplex Brown Folding-Machine. Folds right angle folds down 
to double 32’s. Folds sheet maximum size 38”’x54” into double 
32’s, 16’s, 8’s, or 4’s. Folds sheet minimum size 20” x 30” into 
double 32’s, 16’s, 8’s, or 4’s. Folds sheet maximum size 27’x 
38” into single 32’s, 16’s, 8’s, or 4’s. Folds sheet minimum size 
15’x20” into single 32’s, 16’s, 8’s, or 4’s. 

1—Brown Book and Job Folder, capacity 36”x 48”, sheet folded 
into 32’s, 24’s, 16’s, or 8’s. 

1—Seybold Monarch Cutting-Machine, capacity 48”, one extra knife. 

1—55 H. P. 2-cylinder Westinghouse Gas Engine No. 872, extra 
air tanks and valves. 

1—35 K. W. General Electric Generator. 125 volts type C.L. B. 

2—15 H. P. General Electric Motors, 110 volts D. C., each. 

1—20 H. P. Westinghouse Electric Motor, 110 volts D. C. 

1—Chandler & Price Gordon, 10”x 15”. 

1—Hoole paging-machine with two sets of numbering-wheels. 

1—Hand Rounder and Backer, capacity 12”x 3”. 

1—Jacques Shears for cutting boards, capacity 32”. 

1—Latham Monitor Punch with standard slot-hole and round-hole 
punches and dies (40 in all). 

1—Monitor Perforator, capacity 28”. 

59—Chases, various sizes, guaranteed true. 

Approximately 2,000 lbs. of 3-point leads. 

Approximately 2,000 lbs. of 2-point leads. 

Approximately 3,000 lbs. of quads and spaces. 


No reasonable offer for any part of this equipment 
will be rejected. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





















The Best Business Builder in the World for Printers 


M@ your imprint on every piece of good printing done in your plant. To | 
insure a good sharp printing imprint, to save time and wear on regular 
type equipment, provide yourself with an IMPRINT MATRIX SLIDE 
for casting imprint slugs in quantities on linotype, intertype or linograph. 


Write for booklet showing styles, listing prices, and which 
contains full information. 


IMPRINT MATRIX COMPANY P. 0. Box No. 965 Charlotte, N. C. 








Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


HOLMGREN; ENGDAHL & JOHNSON CO. 


Edition Bookbinders 
412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 











in printing plants all over the country 
has eliminated all possibility of mis- 
takes in counting production. 
Let us send you one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. 
Write for new catalog No. 41 


DURANT MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








The **New Era”? Multi-Process Press 


Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press on the Market 
Can be assembled to print in any number of colors on one or both sides of stock. 
Uses type or flat plates. Automatic Roll Feed. Great variety of operations. Once 
through the press completes job. Ask us today for literature and samples. 
Built by THE REGINA COMPANY 
217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street, New York City 









Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 
ARE SUPERIOR 


Produce distinctive letters; wear longer; more economical. Will not fill the 
type or dry out. Guaranteed to please or money back. You save by buying 
direct. Supplied for all makes of Typewriters and Adding Machines; light, 
medium or heavy inked; any color desired. Price, 12 for $5.00; 6 for $2.75; 
3 for $1.50, prepaid anywhere in United States. If foreign, add postage 


and tariff. 
BOOKLET FREE 


Send 3c stamp for interesting 20-page booklet—“‘ Better Typewriter Results,” 
or send 54c stamps or coin (checks not accepted for less than $1.50) stating the 
name and model number of your typewriter, and color of ribbon used, and 
we will send you prepaid a ribbon and the booklet. Write today—address 


Department 131 


THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas 
































ONLY FIRST-CLASS MACHINERY 
WANTED 


Either for Sole Agency or British Managership. 
Twenty years’ successful salesmanship with one 
house in mechanical equipment of all departments 
of the printing trade. Personal acquaintance with 
the men who matter in London and many Provincial 
Towns. I am a practical lithographic printer. My 
portrait is at the office of this Journal. F 796. 
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WATERMARKED 


Nature’s Magnificent Supply of Purest 
Water Produces a Brilliant, Clean 
and Usable Writing-Paper 


The unusual brilliancy of HOWARD BOND, its cleanli- 
ness and firmness, are traceable to the coldest and purest 
of waters obtained from the underground lake, seventy- 
four acres in area and two hundred feet in depth, that 
surrounds the Howard Mills. 


This great natural advantage of a generous unpolluted and 
perfect paper-making water supply, combined with raw 
stock selected by the world’s most renowned Sulphite 
producer, places HOWARD BOND far in the front as 
the best value and most easily distributed of all the water- 
marked papers in America. 


The name HOWARD BOND found in any sheet of paper 
is our invitation to compare it for quality with the higher 
priced Bond papers and your answer must be that you will 
recommend HOWARD BOND tobe a paper that the com- 
roercial users will accept and adopt as the ideal product in 
quality and price for their entire business requirements. 


TEAR IT! TEST IT! COMPARE IT! 
and you will SPECIFY IT! 


Complete line of white and colors ready for immediate distribution. Send for catalogue. 


Manufactured by 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 
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The simple device of giving 
instant color identification to 
printed forms saves valuable time 
in any office, and prevents costly 
errors in delivery, filing, routing, 
shipping. 


We consider color identifica- 
tion so vitally important to every 
user of printing that with war 
restrictions removed we immedi- 
ately resumed the manufacture 








“The Signal System” 


Builds New Business 


of Hammermill Bond in twelve 
colors and white. 


Our portfolio, ‘‘The Signal Sys- 
tem,’’ shows these twelve colors 
and white and the three finishes 
in which Hammermill Bond is 
made——bond, ripple and linen. 
It also contains specimen forms 
which offer valuable suggestions 
for the use of color in the print- 
ing of office forms and stationery. 


Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 
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‘The Utility Business Paper” 
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This portfolio enables any 
printer to show the business man 
upon whom he calls, in a very few 
moments, the full color variety 
of Hammermill, and its immense 
practical value. 


You doubtless have proved to 
your satisfaction that when you 
recommend Hammermill Bond 
for acustomer’s use in all his print- 
ing you do him a service which he 


The full line of Hammermill 
Bond—twelve colors and 
white—is again offered to the 
business world. 


appreciates. You will be doing 
him an added service, and build- 
ing more business for yourself, 
when you demonstrate to him the 
immense value of color variety in 
his office stationery and forms. 


’ 


‘“The Signal System”’ enables 
you todo this. Sent upon request. 


Hammermill Paper Co. 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Look for this watermark—it ts our word of honor to the public. 
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“The Utility Business Paper” 
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It Will Happen This Way: 


“This catalog,” says your customer, “is going to a 
very high class of prospects. It’s got to make them 
feel the exclusiveness of my goods.: What’ll we 
put on it ?” 

And you'll say, “Levant Cover Paper.” Then you’ll 
show him this handsome stock that simulates the 
finest leather, and its soft and rich-looking surface 
will at once suggest luxury, dignity, the most exact- 
ing good taste. Next, he selects one of the seven 
beautiful, rich colors, arranges for a simple title— 
and you have secured another satisfied customer. 
The beauty that is made into Levant is its own 
decoration. 


Our helpful ‘Suggestion Book” and the latest issue of the unusual 
house-organ XTRA will go forward at your request. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 








Every Printer 


Needs It 


So varied are the uses for Silfoil, so attractive is the 
stock and so inexpensive, that every printer can find 
many places where it is “just the thing.” Silfoil is a 
substitute for tinfoil, one that is not only highly satis- 
factory, but beautiful. It is easy to handle and ser- 
viceable. Made in a wide choice of styles, weights and 
finishes, Silfoil is adapted to a large variety of uses. 
An examination of Silfoil will convince you of its 
possibilities. May we send you a Specimen Book? 


NASHUA GUMMED & 
COATED PAPER CO. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

































‘We Mail Out Weekly 
Samples and Lists of 


BARGAINS 
PAPER 


If You Are Not Receiving 
Our Weekly Bargain Lists 
and Samples, a Postal 
Card Will Put You On 
Our Mailing List 





Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, New York and Cincinnati 
Purchase Office: Holyoke, Mass. 
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A Prominent Safe-Maker Says: 






‘An office safe came through a fire successfully, and when 

it was opened the books appeared intact. But upon 

removal it was found that the heat had rendered the 

Ta cheap ledger paper so brittle that it crumbled to 

pieces under the touch.” In another case, where a safe stood in 

water, the records it contained were reduced to pulp, because they 
were made on inferior paper. 








ww 
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“Weston Ledger Paper would have saved these records. Even 
though badly scorched or thoroughly soaked the strength of the 
paper would at least have made transcribing easy.” 


Isn’t this an item of interest to pass on to your customers? 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Jim, do we use Warren Paper ?” 


EMONSTRATIONS of all Warren’s Standard Printing Papers (some 

are mentioned below) are to be seen in the Warren Suggestion Book. 

It is a large, useful book; the kind that will make the man who buys 

printing say to his assistant: ‘‘Jim, do we use Warren Paper? What paper do we 

use? Well, if we don’t know, we ought to. Paper is an important item for us. 

We buy a lot of it. Read this book and put it where we can find it when we 
are buying printing.” 


The Warren Suggestion Book will be sent on letterhead request to buyers of 
printing; to printers, engravers, and their salesmen. 


The Warren Standard Printing Papers comprise twelve distinct grades, each of 
which fills an established book-paper printing need. They are: 


Warren’s Cameo Warren’s Printone Warren’s Olde Style 
Dull Surface Semi-coated Watermarked Eggshell Finish 


Warren’s Lustro Warren’s Silkote Warren’s Britannica India 
Glossy Surface Semi-dull Surface For Thin Editions 


Warren’s Warrentown Coated Book Warren’s Library Text Warren’s Cumberland Super Book 
Glossy Surface English Finish Super-Calendered 


Warren’s Cumberland Coated Book Warren’s Artogravure Warren’s Cumberland Machine Book 
Glossy Surface Eggshell Finish, for Offset Machine Finished 


In the Suggestion Book, each of these 
papers is shown, and the particular uses 
of each described and demonstrated 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Constant Excellence of Product”’ 
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Just Press a Button’ 


That is the principle which allows the pressman to con- 
centrate his attention upon production by freeing his 
mind of subconscious wrong about speed control. With 


The MonitorSystem 


he knows that stop, start, slow down or speed up are at 

his finger tips; that if he wants gradual change he can 

get it, or bring the press to a quick stop in any emer- 
gency byan instinctive down thrust 
of his hand. 


Monitor Controllers willadd the fin- 
ishing touch to your plant— make 
you prouder of it than ever. Instal- 
lation is so simple and economical 
—it can be done without shut-down. 


Tell us what your requirements are 
— the expert advice of our staff is 
at your disposal. 


MonitorController 
x=« Com pany *:... 


Cincinnati 


ro it St. Loui 
Detroit Baltimor e, Md. Micnemeiia 


2004 











Clean-Cut Printing 
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The secret of sharp, clear, clean-cut and dis- 
tinctive printing lies in the constant use of 


M. & E. Type Metals 


Made to a standard and tried proportion, they cast without 
shrinking and show a clear-cut face. 

Wear well under the press and have necessary strength without 
brittleness, 

Melt readily and flow freely, producing least quantity of dross. 


Linotype or Typograph — Electrotype 
Stereotype or Autoplate-— Monotype 
Compositype or Foundrytype— Special type 


Used and approved by the United States Government. 





IMPORTANT! Mark your inquiry for Dept. 27 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


2013-2035 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





New York Wheeling Chicago Baltimore 
Cleveland St. Louis \ Atlanta Kansas City 























To Users of Process Inks 


Our name has the same 
significance as the word 
Sterlin3, to purchasers of 
silver. It indicates the 
highest degree of quality 


We will gladly fill a 


trial order 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Ince. 


536 So. Clark Street 
CHICAGO 


154 West 18th Street 
NEW YORK 




















y The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


HAND-FEEDING 


of high-speed Hall, Brown, Anderson, 
Dexter and Cleveland folding machines 


IS WASTE! 


—not so much because of the wages paid feeders, but more 
especially because of the fact that human hands, however 
willing, can not feed to the capacity of those machines. 


Get the utmost from your high-speed folding 
machine by attaching to it 


THE fYI{°CAIN Automatic Feeder 


Particulars, prices and other interesting information on request to 





McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
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Not 3 or 4 or 5 per cent but Less than One per cent Varia- 
tion Between the Ream Weight and the Actual Weight of 


SAXON M. F. BOOK 
d 


SPARTAN 8. & 5. C. 


Reference to our records on two contracts just completed discloses the 
following remarkable delivery: 


One Hundred and Seventy-five Thousand Pounds of SAXON M. F. delivered over a period 
of 6 months, in installments representing practically all standard sizes and weights, showed 
a variation of less than 1 per cent between the actual and nominal weights. 


One Hundred and Five Thousand Pounds of SPARTAN S. & S. C. delivered over a 
6 months’ period under the same conditions as related above, showed a variation of less 
than one-half of 1 per cent between the actual and nominal weights. 


This record is not at all exceptional—it is typical of these standard grades. 


The importance of this will be realized by Buyers of Printing who know that trade 

customs permit of a variation of 5 per cent between, the ream weight and the actual 

weight and that a variation of 3 per cent, or 4 per cent, is considered a good, com- 
mercial delivery. 


oa 
“@ We believe that SAXON M. F. and SPARTAN SUPER represent the highest 


degree of uniformity that has yet been attained in the production of these grades. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BOSTON BALTIMORE DETROIT 
ATLANTA = BIRMINGHAM 
RICHMOND NEWYORK CHICAGO 
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JAMES WHITE PAPER 60. 














Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 





GPs * © PHoro-ENGRAVERS 


sCHEl= ANNI 


CALL! 


SIXTH & CHESTNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


WRITE! - PHONE! 














EXPERT MAKERS 


AMERICAN 
WOOD TYPE CO. 


302 McDougal Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 








WRITE FOR SAMPLE SHEETS 
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INCORPORATED 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BOOKBINDERS 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 





KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 


COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





New York Office: 21-23 Rose Street. 








CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 


REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 


presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 
Works: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 











Peninsular Swatch Clips 


for Printers Swatch clips show colors, 
textures, and finishes of 
Orkid, Publicity, Gibral- 
tar, Onimboand Highlight 
Covers, representing our 
five Quick Turnover Lines 


e 
Any Peninsular Cover 


Agent can furnish Swatches 
at your request. 








POLLOCK’S NEWS 


You can reach 2,400 Editors and Publishers in the Northwest— 
the wide-awake ones—every month with your selling message, 
through the columns of Pollock’s News. Send for sample 
and rate card. 710 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS 























Broadway, 32d St. 
New York 


600 rooms. 400 baths. 


125 pleasant rooms, with 
private bath, 
facing large, open court, 
$2.50 per day 
157 excellent rooms, with 
private bath, facing street, 
southern exposure, 


$3.00 per day 
Also attractive rooms from 
$1.50 
Therestaurant prices are most moderate. 


Equally convenient for amusements, 
shopping or business. 
One block from Penna. station. 


When in New York, Stay at the Martinique —the Business-man’s Hotel. 











A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 

keep posted on paper, to buy 

advantageously, and to save 

: "money on his paper purchases. 

Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1918-1919 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense, to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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All grades of Papers, Printing Machinery and everything required in the Printing-Office. 
PARSWHIT PERFECT PAPERS UNIVERSALLY USED. 
Havana, Cuba Buenos Aires Santiago, Chile Sydney Melbourne 
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Bombay Cape Town 
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$400 Saved in One Year ABSOLUTE TIME RECORDS 


KNOW TO THE MINUTE when 


with a $100 investment in “Gene” Turner’s labor- work is started and finished; when 
saving knickknacks, used the “Gene” Turner way. orders are received and delivered; 
This has been proven many times during the when lettersare received and answered. 
past five years. I will gladly tell you how and You Need 
— ==> KASTENSTIME STAMP 
Morgans & Wilcox Patent Lock-up System hd Efficiency in War Time and Alll Times! 
Morgans & Wilcox Accurate Iron Furniture is 
Morgans & Wilcox Knife Grinder Morgan Expansion Roller Truck € : KASTENS TIME STAMP s cost little, 
T-B Safety Guard for C. & P.Press Acme Convertible Vibrator No, are built for long service, and work 
Perfect (metal) Cutting Stick quickly, smoothly and accurately. 


| r Send for catalogue showing 
WRITE FOR BOOKS AND CIRCULARS rs various styles with prices. 


“ ” . ty : HENRY KASTENS 
GENE” TURNER, 30 Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, O. = aii I iainidti teeta aetna ee. 

















Specialist in the art 
of perfect printing plates, by our 


Lead Moulding 


Process 


A trial order will convince you. 


American Electrotype Co. 


: 24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
Paper Specialties And Fine Coated Papers 41 , 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. : “i Tel. Franklin 2263-2264 



































Why ? 


WHITE knives are tempered evenly; 
no hard and soft spots, so they rarely chip out. 
Our 81 years’ experience back of them. WRITE US. 


THE L.& I. J. WHITE CO.,33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BOOKBINDERS 


who have purchased a set of 


“BOOKBIN DING 


and its AUXILIARY BRANCHES” 
By JOHN J. PLEGER 


WRITE US: 


“The'package and note arrived O. K. yesterday. 
To say that I am pleased with Pleger’s works 
would be putting it lightly. They are some- 
thing I have wanted a long time, as they are 
the final word in our game. I wish to extend 
to you the compliments of the season and good 
wishes for your future welfare.” 


Here are Four Books which should be in 
every printer’s library, for they will answer 
any of the puzzling questions which con- 
front you daily. You had better be prepared. 


Send for booklet showing contents, 
sample pages, prices, etc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 








“International” 






Electric Glue 
Heaters 








Heat-Retaining Jacket 
—‘*Fireless’’ Cooker 
Principle 
of Construction. 


No burnt glue. 

Two cents’ worth of current runs 1-qt. “International” 
heater all day. 

Constructed entirely of heavy spun copper, no seams. 


No water bath. No burnouts. 


Portable. Fits any lamp socket. 

Soon saves its cost in time, glue saved, and more econom- 
ical current consumption. 

Prevents evaporation. No skin, scum or dirt on glue. 

Freedom from hot steam pipes during the summer months. 
No leaky valves. 

Safety, cleanliness and economy in the shops. No fire risk. 

Three heats. Rapid melting. Uniform working temperature. 

Sizes one pint to fifty gallons. 

Operate on less current than any other electric glue heater. 


Write for illustrated folder, “Efficient Glue Handling.” 


IremnarionhitEl fic COMPANY 


ELECTRICAL # H SEATING C. APPLIANCES 


INDIANAPOLIS, U S.A 





INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC GLUE HEATERS ARE THE BEST 
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Your One Best Job of the Year 


Make a profit, yes, but once every year do 
a job you are proud of, if you have to give 
it away. The sensation is worth while. 























LAST YEAR—1918 


What piece of work done by you last year are you especially 
proud of ? 

Send a copy of it to The American Printer, indicating that it 
represents your best, and advising us if it is the job as a whole, 
the plan and layout, composition, presswork, binding or color 
combination, that you offer for approbation. 


THIS YEAR—1919 


It may be that because of the war you did not during 1918 
give your best to the printing craft. But now that the war is 
over and America is competing with the world in quality and 
goodness of production, you should as a matter of patriotic 
pride do something that measures up to a high standard. 

TRY THIS! At the end of each month go over your work 
for the preceding thirty days and select the best piece of print- 
ing —the one job of which you are most proud (or least 
ashamed). Mail it, with the reasons why you think it the best, 
to The American Printer, 231 West 39th Street, New York. 

At the end of this year we would like to make some recogni- 
tion of the best one, two or three jobs received during the 
year, selected from those sent in. The extent of the response 
from this invitation will govern the formulation of final plans. 

All are welcome to take part—individuals or firms. 

The American Printer is published twice a month at 231 
West Thirty-Ninth Street, New York. You may subscribe by 
sending three dollars for a year. 


However, print that good job and send it in 











The Printing Art 


“‘The Fashionplate of Printerdom”’ 


HIS MAGAZINE is issued monthly in 

the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men 
and others. Its articles relate to the construc- 
tive phases of printing and advertising. It con- 
veys information of real value and interest. It 
presents regularly the new things in type, de- 
sign, colorwork, the reproductive processes,and 
other features of the graphic arts. The exhibits 
include examples from the leading publishing 
houses, printers and engravers, and afford the 
most comprehensive showing ever made of 
American printing and engraving. The size of 
The Printing Art is 9x12 inches. It has over one 
hundred pages every month. The annual sub- 
scription price is $3 in advance; single copies, 30 
cents. Foreign price,$5 peryear, including post- 
age. Canadian subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 

SPECIAL OFFER 
In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, 


send rocts. in postage and mention this adver- 
tisement and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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“Checks are 


money’”’ 
Keep the Feeder 
at His Press SAFETY 
Every time a feeder stops his press and gets down 


to obtain a new lift of stock represents wasted 










time, wasted money and lost profits. 

From that one practice alone you lose thousands Other 

of impressions. You can salvage that loss, how- e,e 
cnet, wae lbs Opportunities 





} Th f safety paper for checks has 
ROUSE PAPER-LIFT made ee nein and money for you 










This lift keeps the feeder at his press by holding and for us. 

stock for the entire run on a level with the feed- May we suggest that other valuable 
board within easy arm’s reach. documents afford almost as good a field? 
It easily increases production by 1,000 impressions At least we have found it so in recommend- 
per day—$z2.50 income gained per press each 8 ing National Safety Paper for coupons, 
hours; $15.00 per week, $62.50 per month, etc. contracts, wills, notes, etc. 

CAN YOU AFFORD TO OPERATE YOUR PRESSROOM ee es 
WITHOUT THIS PROFIT-PRODUCING EQUIPMENT? Safety Paper. 







Particulars, prices, etc., on request to 


any dealer in printers’ supplies or to George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 61 Broadway, New York City 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago. 



























































74 OMG OEM 
BROS. & CO 


axe, ESTABLISHED 1875 


new attistic falent, we ask designers 
SS fo ao and ideas for 
GN? Ligraved Chris: inas Greeting Cards 
7.x We will pay their price for all designs 
accepred and inaddition wire 


LIVEAWARDS oF 250000 


I for the best five designs, as follows; rae 
AE 5 7 hoiae 150. 2%°°225, 3° 100 49°75, 58°50. — 


An impartial wellknown committee, tavafiyiow 
Haar with this work,will make theawards byMay/. 


Ne are in the market, tog Ser clever, droll with, 
4umorous ideas for Mans Cards:also cleversen- 
Ziments of about four lines for general 6 way of 
use. Any dealer in Christmas cards willadvise the 
artist about best sellets, We.sold over 7,000,000 
cards (af Goo per hundred nholesale) from one 
design that was a warscller ia our 1918 line. 


70 THE TRADE 
Our refreshing up-to-the-minute 1019 lineis 
about teady and will be displayed by our fravel- 
ing, salesmen onand after lébruary lt We wis 
WoCtall parficular attention fo,and have you see, 
some of the designs done by our new process, 

Aqua-Tin a SOft and beautiful. 
Style of engraving. & 

































WIC, 


mee SREETING CARDS 
IE ENGRAVING CO. 
178 Congress St, Boston 
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BROWN’S 
Linen Ledger Papers 


> 
‘mr PAPER Co. 


LINEN ¢*. LEDGER 


The Pen Just Coasts Over Brown’s 


T’S a joy to work on Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper. The 
way this paper welcomes the pen and takes the ink is a 
revelation. There never was a paper with so easy a writing 


surface. 


This is one reason why Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper is the 
U. S. Standard. There are many other reasons. Age will not 
weaken or warp its texture. Time will not discolor its com- 
plexion or diminish its legibility of writing. It is made of 
pure white rags without strong bleaching chemicals. Its 
great strength makes it ideal for loose-leaf systems. 


Since less than 10% of ledger cost is in the paper, you ’ 

can't afford to recommend anything but the best to your hy at % 

customers—Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper. 
Send today for book of samples 


. Established 
L. L. Brown Paper Company Adams, Mass., U.S. A. 1850 
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FULL SPEED AHEAD 


Big business is rapidly working itself: loose from the trouble- 
some restrictions of self-imposed economy. It is putting 
itself on the basis of prewar times. 


Today is the time for printers to fall in line with these 
rapidly moving changes. Today is the time to push the sale of 


Old Hampshire Bond 


You may have been compelled to jeopardize your reputa- 
tion as a printer by risking the use of cheap paper. You 
may have longed time and again for the good old before- 
the-war days. 


Well, they are here and you will find your progressive cus- 
tomers ready for the Old Hampshire class of printing. 


Try Old Hampshire Bond out on them and see the effect. 


And remember that the Hampshire Paper Company is going 
to do its part in making it easy for you to do good print- 
ing. Up at the mill the slogan is the same as Farragut’s— 
“Four bells, Captain Dayton— Damn the torpedoes — Full 
Speed Ahead.” 


Wouldn’t you like to see the kind of letter-heads Old Hamp- 
shire makes? If you would, write us and we will send you 
a free copy of “‘Better Business Letters.” 


Hianpshire Paper Company 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Bound in flexible leather. 





CONTENTS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes; 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and k; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 
Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


Price $2.00. 


The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 


Any one desiring a thorough understanding of the linotype and similar 
machines can not afford to be without this book, as it is recognized as 
the standard reference work on the subject and has no equal. 


The present edition embodies all important improvements made in 
the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be 
in the possession of every operator and machinist. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A COPY TODAY 
IT IS INSURANCE AGAINST COSTLY DELAYS 


Postage 10 cents extra. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
that is so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 











Bookbinding 


And Its Auxiliary Branches 
By JOHN J. PLEGER 


Any printer can get information 
from this set of books that will 
save him trouble and money, 
especially if he has to rely upon 
others to do his binding. 


Send for booklet giving contents, 
sample pages and other details. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 














METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 














IN PILING 


CASES, BALES OR 
BARRELS USE A 


Revolvator 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
















It saves labor, time and 
storage space. 












WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO, I-42 


REVOLVATOR CoO. 
313 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sales Agent for 
N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
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We cater to the Printing 


Trade in making the 

most up-to-date line of 

Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 


for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 





MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
























THE TYPOGRAPHY 


of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.”’ 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 









































Numbering Machines suaaa 
ee. 6THE ww — } Y Ee od 
a z 
BESO . s ALL DEALERS 
eset OY ‘naa isa Good one SELL THEM 
5 
2 Buy one and get the Profits 
you might have had 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 














USE YOUR OWN CARD AS EVIDENCE 


Appearance of Our Neat No matter who thei customers are, 
you can always get their interest by de- 
Cards in Case taching one of you: 


PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


and showing them the smooth edge, and 
the perfect cleanliness and handiness 
which is characteristic of them o 
Once they have seen the card and 
have had and pleasure. of Bee ultimate 
Co: economy an pleasure 0 eir use as 
OTEEL MPANY against a loose card, you ae a sure 
OITTSBURON. PA and abiding yan 
6.K.HARRIS ClOHER OUILOIN® that if he comes to you for fis cards he 
SALES AcEN®? CHICAGO will come to you for the other printing 
- = 2 and engraving he may need. 





A trade-winner for itself, it brings 
other trade to you, because a user of the 
PEERLESS CARD judges your other printing or engraving by the printing or engraving on 
these cards, and their style, finish, quality and economy. If it will establish the quality of 
your shop, you want it, just as a tr: ade asset. 
Send for a sample tab of the cards, detach them for yourself; show them to one 
or two of your present customers and see how impressed both of you become with 
them. If they impress you they will impress others. See them for yourself. 


The John B. Wiggins Company °"*0ittimbossers ee nS ae 
ESTABLISHED 1857 1104 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago CLEVELAND, OH10. 

















Why Use Dinse-Page ~ 
Profit-Producing ELECTROTYPES 


Printin g Pape rs BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 


had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 
electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. For SUPERIOR electrotypes see or write to 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago e 
Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago — Tel. Harrison 7185 



































GOSS The Robert Dick Mailer 


o“< - Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service SPEED —SIMPLICITY— DURABILITY 


Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Goss **High-Speed Straightline’’ Press The Waco Times-Herald, 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. en OP sir Tex., Aug. 2, I9Il. 
The Goss Rotary Half Tone and Color Magazine Press : Wi 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, IN. %. 
Specially Designed for Mail Order, Catalogue and Magazine Work. _\" a Gentlemen,—I have been using y' pa? wera 
The Goss *‘Comet’’ Flat Bed Web Perfecting Press pelt pe arg atom iS tacakusentinns 
Prints a 4,6 or 8 Page Newspaperfrom Type Forms and Rol! Paper. It machine on the market to-day. My record 
Goss Stereotype Machinery i per hour is 6,500, Wand betes + yom st 
. : Se: record in Texas. ould be pleased to have 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. anh . you use this letter in any way you see fit. 
? P Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CoO. Pee cua 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: For further information, address 
1535 S, Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street Rev. Robert Dick Estate, _: Sesow a 
uffalo, New Yor 





Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 
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BINDING 
MATERIALS 


Book Finish Fabrikoid, a pre-sized leather substitute, takes ink and gold stamping with- 
out special preparation. Made in all desirable weights, colors and grains. 


nr a eos ee 
il UATATATAT AT ADRAC AAALAC AAA 
ot 











REG.U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Book Finish Fabrikoid, and our regular qualities of Fabrikoid which are not pre-sized, 
are the most economical and durable materials for binding journals, ledgers, loose-leaf 
books, blank books, ring books, etc., and for general use of manufacturing stationers. 


Ask for our new booklet on the subject. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Canadian Office and Factory, NEW TORONTO, CANADA 
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ELECTROTY PE SERVICE 
for SOUTHERN PRINTERS 


For electrotypes of quality 
For reasonable prices 
For prompt and efficient service 


Write 


RURALIST PRESS, Incorporated 


ELECTROTYPE DEPARTMENT 


116-118 EAST HUNTER STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Ap. CAMPAIGN or $30.000. del 
2 - AMERICAN COMMITTE 





oo intelligent, progressive, industrious 

peoples of the Near East are Armenians, 
Syrians, Greeks, and Persians. They formed 
the backbone of the economic life of Western 
Asia, and nothing shows more clearly the in- 
competence of Turkish ruling than the blind, 
unreasoning hate that deliberately tried to blot 
out the once wealth- -producing classes of their 
country. Western Asia is capable of yielding 
in abundance all the fruits 


4 * FOR RELIEF IN THE NEAR EAST 


wat... {Rormerly. American Committes, for Armonian:Syrian Relief} oe 





How generously 
will you give? 


O SAVE from starvation 

four million stricken refu- 
gees, the victims of Turkish 
oppression and brutality— 


To enable them to become 
again an industrious, self-sup- 
porting people, no longer de- 
pendent on outside aid— 


This is the present program 
of the Committee for Relief in 
the Near East. 


Of the $30,000,000 to be 
raised, urgently needed though 
it all is for immediate relief 
work among a people who 
are daily dying by thousands, 
part will be used for the in- 
dustrial, and particularly the 
agricultural, rehabilitation of 
refugees whose homes, lands 
and entire worldly possessions 
have been ruthlessly destroyed 
by the Turk. 





\ 






With modern agricultural machinery and 
modern methods the country will soon be pro- 
ducing more than enough for its own needs, 
and this at a time when food will still be one 
of the most pressing problems for Europe 
and for America. 

You are asked to give, to give generously, 
to save four million sufferers from cold, hun- 
ger, disease, certain death. Never has such a 

call been made to the human- 





ity of America. But every 











and vegetables of the tem- 
perate climes. 

Only the stupid repressive 
policy of the Turks and the 
antiquated methods of agri- 
culture in use have kept it 
from becoming one of the 
granaries of the world. 





Every Dollar subscribed goes to the 
Relief Wor! 

All expenses are privately met 

All funds are cabled through the De- 
partment of State 

| Allfundsaredistributed throughU.S. 

Consuls or American Agencies 

| Our Government is prevented from 

| giving aid 

| The Red Cross is not organized for 

Relief Work in these sections 








dollar you give is an invest- 
ment in the resurrection of 
a race, an investment that 
will result in lasting benefit 
not only to those you help 
but to America and to the 
world. 


17 cents a day—$5 a month—$60 a year—ts the irreducible minimum at 
which life can be sustained among these people. They shall not pertsh/ 


Make your contributions payable to CLEVELAND H. DODGE, Treasurer 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF IN THE NEAR EAST 


Formerly American Committee for Armenian-Syrian Relief 


This space contributed by The Inland Printer 


One Madison Ave., New York City 
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Correspondence is Invited 


From Manufacturers of 


MACHINERY 
MATERIALS 


for the 








Printing, Photoengravin3, 
Bookbinding, Cardboard Box- 
making and Allied Trades and 
from Manufacturers of Dry 
Colors and Raw Materials 
used in manufacture of Print- 
ing Ink, particularly with a 
view to development of trade 
after the war. 





R. COLLIE & COMPANY "tinted 


194-196 Little Lonsdale St., Melbourne 
and 230 Clarence St., Sydney, Australia 











You Can Capitalize 













This Mark 


HE little ‘*W’’ 
notched into the 

flap of all envelopes 
made under the 
Western States Sys- 
tem is more than a factory trade-mark. Itisa 
symbol to your customer of envelope quality — 
full cut, full count, proper gumming, and all that 
goes to make one envelope better than another. 





It is for you to point out to him the presence 

and significance of that distinctive mark—the 

only trade-mark of envelope-making in the 

world—in order that he may remember where 

he got them and come back to you for repeat 

orders and future business. It is capital and 
good-will for YOU! 


~~ W= Notched Under Flap Reg.U.S. Trade Mark 


stern States =<: 
nvelope G isisice (een 


We Protect the Trade + 





Makers of 
aman pal i 























die 
British Printer 


The ‘National Journal”’ of 
the British Printing Trades 







Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 





PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, W.C. 


























PRINTER AND 
PUTS Pons 


Published on Twelfth of Every Month 








The only paper that reaches 
the publisher, the printer, 
the binder or the kindred 
trades in Canada. Circulates 

from coast to coast. 


oO 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 


Offices: 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG and LONDON, ENGLAND 


Use the Phones 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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